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Of  all  the  [ihysioal  seieiices,  Astronomy  of  life ;  unci  when  not  w'orshiped  as  a  god, 
is  the  most  generally  interestuig  in  its  early  must  have  been  contemplated  with  grati- 
history,  as  well  as  in  its  future  progress,  tude  and  wonder.  Ilis  daily  disappear- 
The  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  as  display-  ance  beneath  the  horizon,  whether  of  land 
ed  in  the  sun,  moon,  .and  stars,  is  the  first  or  of  se.a,  and  his  reiip|>earance  undiinmed 
problem  which  human  re.ason  Labors  to  on  the  following  morning,  must  have  aided 
solve.  The  great  luminary  which  lights  the  primitive  astronomer  in  forming  a  more 
ancl  heats  us,  and  gives  life  and  beauty  to  correc't  idea  of  the  earth  on  which  he  lived, 
fruit  and  flower,  would,  even  if  it  appear-  A  circular  plane,  immovable  in  space,  as  it 
ed  fixed  in  space,  be  the  object  of  an  in-  ap|K*ared  to  the  eye,  could  not  long  be  re- 
tentw  and  rational  curiosity,  liut  this  cu-  garded  as  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
riositv  is  greatlv  enhanced  when  we  follow  nightly  course  of  the  sun  proved  that  the 
him  in  his  daily  and  annual  movements,  circular  ])lnne  must  have  had  an  under  as 
The  ruler  of  day  and  night,  the  measurcjr  |  well  as  an  ujtper  side,  unless  its  pedestal 
of  lalior  and  rest,  and  the  arbiter  of  times  j  had  been  jarforated  with  a  tunnel  to  allow’ 
and  se.a-sons,  the  Sun  eould  not  fail  to  l>c  j  the  luminary  to  pass.  But  as  sexm  as  it 
associated  w  ith  every  thought  and  actio*  |  was  observed  that  the  Sun  rose  and  set  at 

An  J/;.torical  Su;^eyr^  tfuA>tronomi./  tiu  I  ]'Onzou,  and  that  at 

Ancients.  B  n  e  Kiglit  Hon.  Sir  Gkokgc  Cormk-  i  point  of  the  circle  a  star  rose  or  set, 

WALL  Lrwia.  London.  1662.  Pp.  528.  '  and  consequently  passed  beneath  the  cir- 
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cular  j)lane,  it  must  have  Ikhui  placed  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  that  the  Earth  was  a  solid 
body  suspended  in  s])aoe. 

In  ^roupinfr  the  stars  into  constellations, 
or  simply  markinj;  the  individuals  of  the 
fjroups,  the  primitive  astronomer  must 
have  noticed  that  a  certain  jmrtion  of  the 
firmament  revolved  round  a  point  which 
had  always  the  same  position  among  the 
stars.  Hie  motions  and  phases  of  the 
Sloon — the  eclipses  of  these  luminaries — 
the  direct  an<l  retrograde  motion  of  the 
))lanets  among  the  stars — the  occultations 
of  the  stars  and  planets  by  the  Moon,  and 
the  phenomena  of  comets  —  must  have 
been  universally  observed,  atid  made  the 
subject  of  anxious  and  interesting  specu¬ 
lation. 

When  we  contrast  these  celestial  pheno¬ 
mena  t:iking  place  a))j»arently  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  firmament,  or  at  the  sjune  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Earth,  fixed  in  space,  with 
the  present  acknowledged  system  of  the 
universe — with  the  solar  system  adv.-incing 
in  space — with  the  more  extended  system 
of  the  comets,  and  with  the  sidereal  system 
of  stars  and  nebuhe — we  can  harilly  exag¬ 
gerate  the  interest  with  which  we  trace 
the  steps  by  which  such  grand  truths  liave 
been  established. 

At  what  results  the  earliest  astronomers 
arrived,  in  what  manner  the  true  motions, 
and  distances,  and  form  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  deduce<l  from  their  apparent 
motions,  and  distances,  and  forms,  are  to- 
]»ics  of  curious  impiiry,  which  have  exer¬ 
cised  the  talents  of  very  distinguished 
writers. 

The  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  which 
presents  many  points  of  historical  and 
physical  interest,  has  been  compo.sed  under 
very  different  influences.  It  m.ay  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  philosopher,  in  illustration  of 
those  mental  proc*esses  by  which  profound 
and  complex  truths  have  been  WTested 
from  obscure  data  and  im|X'riect  observa¬ 
tion,  or  established  in  opposition  to  indivi¬ 
dual  prejudices  and  national  superstition. 
It  may  be  written  by  the  astronomer  in 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  phenomena 
w'hich  he  described,  and  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  which  these  phenomena  establish  ;  or 
it  may  be  writU-n  by  the  scholar,  whose 
critical  skill  and  knowledge  of  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  enable  him  to  elaborate  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  individual  astronomei's,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  their  jweeise  import  as  historical  rather 
than  Jis  physical  truths.  From  these  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view,  various  histories  of 


astronomy  have  been  written  and  publish¬ 
ed.  That  of  Weidler,  w'hich  apjH*ari(l  in 
1741,  is  merely  an  account  of  astronomers 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  with  a  list  of 
their  works,  '^flie  IlMory  of  Astionomy, 
by  Bailly,  published  in  1775,  1775),  and 
1782,  is  a  j>opular  and  fascinating  work, 
distinguished  by  its  eloquence,  but  marred 
by  groundless  sjK'Culations  resp<*ctlng  the 
anthjuity  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  astron¬ 
omy.  live  Jlintory  of  A»trono7ny,  by 
George  Costard,  Vicar  of  Twickenham, 

fmblished  in  1707,  is  little  more  than  a  col- 
ection  of  j)rojK)sitions  and  problems,  in 
which  astronomy  is  applied  to  geograjdiy, 
history,  and  chronology,  interspersed  with 
brief  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  science. 
The  next  work  on  the  history  of  astrono¬ 
my  is  the  elegant  sketch  of  the  science  by 
La  Place,  apj»en<le<l  to  his  Systeme  thi 
Motnfe,  and  entitled  Precis  de  tl/isfoirr 
rAstrouomie,  in  five  chapters,  the  three 
first  of  which  relate  to  tlie  astronomy  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  in  the  great  work,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Delambre,  on  Ancient  Medieval 
and  Modern  Astrononty^  that  the  future 
historians  of  the  science  will  find  a  mine  of 
information  collccttd  and  analyzed  by  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  accomplishetl  as¬ 
tronomers  of  the  juesent  age.  These  va¬ 
rious  works  did  not  su]>ply  the  want 
which  was  felt  in  England  for  a  jtopidar 
history  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Narrien,  of 
the  1  loyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
was  therefore  led  to  compose  his  Histori¬ 
cal  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Astroiiomy^  forming  on  octavo  vplume 
of  twenty-fovir  chapters.  Mr.  Narrien  re¬ 
gards  his  work  as  a  convenient  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  treatise  either  on  descriptive  or 
physical  astronomy,  and  as  “holding  an  in¬ 
termediate  place  with  resj>ect  to  the  volu¬ 
minous  histories  of  MM.  Bailly  and  !)<»- 
lambre.” 

The  work  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  to 
which  we  arc  about  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  is  written  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  object  from  that  of  any  jtreceding 
historian.  The  histories  of  Delambre,  as 
he  justly  observes,  were  composed  by  an 
astronomer  j)rincij)ally  for  the  use  of  as¬ 
tronomers,  and  reqviire  a  knowledge  of 
modern  mathematical  astronomy.  Ibit 
as  astronomy  is  conversant  with  subjects 
of  daily  observation  and  sjK'culation,  sucli 
as  Chronology  and  the  Kalendar,  “  its 
history  has  numerous  points  of  contact 
with  the  general  history  of  mankind,  ainl 
concenis  questions  which  interest  a  wider 
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class  than  professed  astronomers,  for 
whose  benefit  tlie  existing  histories  have 
l)een  mainly  comj)08ed.”  It  therefore  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  author,  “  that  an  attempt 
might  be  advantageously  made  to  trt*at 
the  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  without 
exclusive  reference  to  physical  science, 
and  without  any  pretension  on  his  part  to 
that  proficient  and  comprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  modern  mathematicjil  astronomy 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  have  possessed.” 

Like  several  of  his  predecessors.  Sir 
George  begins  with  the  astronomy  of  the 
Greeks,  “as  affonling  a  firm  footing  to 
the  historian,”  and  afterward  pnKveds  to 
determine  how  far  they  derived  their 
knowledge  from  foreign  nations.  "With 
this  object  in  view,  he  divides  his  work 
into  eight  chapters,  as  follows : 

Chapter  I.  Primitive  Astronomy  of  the 
(ireeks  and  Romans. 

Chapter  II.  Philosophical  Astronomy  of 
the  (ireeks  from  the  time  of  Thales  to 
that  of  Democritus. 

Chapter  III.  Scientific  Astronomy  of ‘the 
Greeks  from  Plato  to  Eratosthenes. 
Chapter  IV.  S<‘ientific  Astronomy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Ronnans  from  Hippocrates 
to  Ptolemy,  100  B.c.  to  160  a.i>. 

Chapter  V.  Astronomy  of  the  R.aby- 
lonians  and  Egvptians. 

Chapter  VI.  Early  History  and  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Egyptians. 

Chapter  VH.  Early  History  and  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Assyrians. 

Chapter  VHI.  Navigation  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians. 

During  the  long  perio<l  of  five  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  Homer  and  Hero¬ 
dotus,  (born  384  r.c.,)  the  Earth  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  circular  pl.ane,  surrounded  bj' 
the  heavens,  which  was  a  solid  hemi¬ 
spherical  vault.  'Hie  ocean  was  supposed 
to  flow  round  this  jilane  as  a  horizon,  and 
the  stars  to  rise  from  and  again  set  on  the 
circle  of  water;  and  those  who  did  not 
accept  this  rude  idea  from  daily  observing 
the  diurnal  reapi)e.arance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  regarded  the  lower  hemisphere  as 
a  cold  and  dark  abode,  communic.ating 
with  the  upper  Earth  only  through  the 
mouths  of  caves.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
th.at  during  so  long  a  period  of  time  such 
gross  ignorance  could  have  prevailed. 
However  limited  was  the  extent  of  the 
habitable  earth  in  those  early  days,  the 


positive  fact  that  every  advance  upon  its 
surface  in  any  given  direction  disclosed 
a  new  circular  jdane,  overpassing  that 
which  preceded  it,  ought  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  it  as  a  truth,  that  the  Earth  was  at 
least  a  rounded  mass,  disclosing  more  and 
more  of  its  rotundity  as  the  traveler  ad¬ 
vanced  over  its  surface.  The  certainty, 
too,  that  the  Earth  must  have  had  an  un¬ 
der  side,  either  solid  or  fluid,  or  both, 
should  have  led  to  the  eonclusion  that  the 
under  would  resemble  the  upper  siile, 
since  every  new  advance  on  the  upper 
side,  showing  its  rotundity,  proved  tnat 
the  part  of  the  under  side  not  previously 
discovered  was  rounded.  We  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  roundness  of 
the  Earth  would  have  been  discovered  by 
actual  observation,  had  not  erroneous 
opinions  been  propagated  by  the  poetry 
and  mythology  of  the  times. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  certain  me.a- 
sures  of  time  led  to  an  accurate  observ  :i- 
tion  of  the  movements  of  the  Sun  and 
!Moon.  The  alteniate  recurrence  of  day 
and  night,  as  shown  in  the  Sun’s  diurnal 
course,  must  h.ave  soon  detennined  the 
length  of  a  day,  the  fundamental  unit  in 
the  measure  of  time.  The  study  of  the 
Sun’s  annual  course,  marked  by  the  diffiT- 
ences  in  the  sc.asons,  though  of  greater 
difficulty,  must  h.ave  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Sun’s  annu.al  course,  or  to  the  lengtl) 
of  the  ye.ar,  and  also  to  the  determination 
of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  j)oints. 

As  imuiy  of  the  most  interesting  occu- 
j)ations  of  civil  life  depended  ui)on  the 
seasons,  the  division  of  the  year  into  fwm- 
parts  was  indic.ated  by  the  wants  of  man, 
as  well  as  by  the  as|»ects  of  nature.  It  i.s 
singular,  however,  that  the  Egyptians  and 
the  ancient  Gennans  had  only  three  sea¬ 
sons — spring,  summer,  and  winter ;  .and 
it  is  curious,  as  remarked  by  Sir  George 
I.ewis,  th.at  in  our  own  language  three  of 
the  seasons  are  denoted  by  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  whereas  the  word  autumn  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Latin.  Sir  George  ac¬ 
counts  for  this  by  remarking  that  autumn 
is  a  less  definite  season ;  but  we  can  hardly 
admit  that  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Ix'antifliil  decay  and  fall  of 
the  leaf,  are  not  .as  clnaraeteristic  of  a  fourth 
sejison  of  the  year  as  the  torpor  of  winU*r,. 
the  heat  of  summer,  or  the  revival  of  na¬ 
ture  in  spi-mg.  “  Beside  the  recurrence 
of  the  seiwons,”  as  our  author  observes, 
“  there  were  certain  special  and  local  phe*- 
nomena  which  returned  at  annual  pe- 
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nods the  Etesian  winds  for  exanijde, 
the  migration  of  birds,  and  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  time  was  mea¬ 
sured  by  years.  Homer  often  mentions  a 
definite  numl>er  of  years.  As  Sir  (leorgt‘ 
remarks,  each  Hellenic  city,  in  which  his 
poems  were  read,  must  ha\'e  conceived 
that  the  siege  of  Troy  occupied  ten  trojn- 
cal  years,  and  that  Xllysses  ha<l  passed 
eight  of  the  same  years  in  the  island  of 
Calypso.  “  It  is  clear,”  he  adds,  “  that 
from  an  early  |K.*riod  there  must  liave  been 
a  measure  of  the  age  of  man.  Husbands 
and  wiv(*8  must  have  known  each  other's 
age.  Parents  must  have  known  the  age 
of  their  children.  Hesio<l  advises  a  man 
to  marry  almut  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  his  wife  is  to  be  nineteen  years  old  at 
her  marriage.  Tlie  same  early  poet  men¬ 
tions  a  boy  of  twelve  months  and  also  of 
twelve  years.  Homer  speaks  of  Nestor 
having  outlived  two  generations,  and  rul¬ 
ing  over  the  third.  Hesiod  says  that  the 
raven  lives  nine  generations  of  n>an,  the 
stag  four  generations  of  the  raven,  the 
crow  three  generations  of  the  stag,  the 
phfenix  nine  generations  of  the  crow,  and 
the  nymph  ten  generations  of  the  pho'iiix.” 

Solon  measured  the  successive  ages  of 
man  by  ten  pt*riods  of  seven  years  each  ; 
the  perfec'tion  of  man’s  physical  strength 
lH*ing  in  the  fourth  period,  from  28  to  .35, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  intellect  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  or  from  49  to  63  years 
of  age. 

From  these,  and  various  other  facts.  Sir 
George  considers  it  certain  that  the  solar 
year,  with  its  equinoxes  and  solstices,  was 
rudely  known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  remote 
period. 

Tlie  lunar  month  of  30  days  (29  days 
12  hours  44  minutes)  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  year  being 
360  days,  and  the  number  of  months  1 2. 
Tlie  lunar  year,  however,  consisting  of  12 
pc'riodical  lunations  of  27  days  7  hours  43 
minutes,  was  354  days  8  hours  48  minutes 
36  seconds — 11  days  shorter  than  the  sol.ar 
year.  It  was,  according  to  Macrobius,  the 
common  year  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  aji- 
pears  that  the  length  of  the  month  was, 
in  conformity  with  this,  only  28  days. 

The  Greek  States  had  not  only  no  cal- 
end.ir  of  time,  but  no  common  chronologi¬ 
cal  era  for  fixing  the  relation  of  past  events. 
The  TroJ.an  war  was  used  by  the  (ireeks 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  foundation  of 


Rome  by  the  Romans.  The  era  of  Na- 
bonassar  was  employed  only  for  astro¬ 
nomical  purposes.  Among  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  solar 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months  was  recog¬ 
nized  from  a  remote  antiquity  ;  but  still 
divergent  or  abnormal  years  are  said  to 
have  Ix'en  used  by  ancient  mitions;  the 
Arcadians,  a  year  of  three  months;  the 
Carians  and  Acanianians,  one  of  six 
months;  the  Lavinians,  one  of  374 
days ;  the  early  Egyptians,  one  of  three 
or  four  months ;  and  the  ancient  Rom¬ 
ans,  one  of  ten  months,  or  304  days, 
instituted  by  Romulus.  Sir  George  Lew¬ 
is  considers  most  of  the  abnormal  years 
.as  not  having  been  really  in  use.  The 
decimestrial  year  of  the  Romans  com- 
menceil  in  M.arch,  and  consisted  of  March, 
April,  May,  ./«««,  (^uintilis,  Setetilin, 
tember,  October,  Koveniber,  and  Deceia- 
ber — thost‘  marked  in  Italics  having  30 
days,  and  the  rest  31  days,  or  304  in  all. 
Numa  is  said  to  have  reformed  the  year 
of  Romulus  by  adding  51  days  to  make 
a  year  of  355  days.  Two  new  months, 
Januar}'  and  February,  were  prefixed  to 
the  other  ten  ;  but  as  this  new  year  was 
still  10^  days  too  short,  Numa  brought  it 
into  harmony  with  the  solar  year  by  inter¬ 
calating  a  month  of  22  or  23  days  in  al¬ 
ternate  years,  which  still  made  the  year 
too  long.  After  a  long  and  able  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  discordant  opinions  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Livy,  Macrobius,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  of  Niebuhr,  Greswell,  and 
others,  on  the  Romulean  year  of  304  days. 
Sir  (ieorge  Lewis  concludes  “  that  it  never 
had  any  real  existence,  .and  was  merely  a 
fiction,  contrived  to  account  for  the  mi- 
meric-.al  names  of  the  Roman  months.” 

At  an  early  pt*riod,  the  Greeks  h.ad 
ma«le  observ.ations  on  the  lixe<l  stars,  and 
even  given  them  names,  and  grouped  them 
into  constellations.  Homer  mentions  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion,  Hootes,  and 
the  Hear,  which  he  says  is  also  called  the 
Wain.  The  Ik-ar  alone,  of  all  the  constel¬ 
lations,  he  says,  is  never  submerged  in  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  kee|)s  watch  upon 
Oiion.  Hence,  it  would  ap])ear  th.at  the 
constellation  of  the  Hear  included  all  that 
part  of  the  heavens  which  never  sets,  or 
that  within  what  has  Ix'en  called  the  circle 
of  pcrjyetnol  apparition.  Hootes  is  de- 
scribe<l  .as  “  tardily  setting,”  and  Sirius  as 
the  “  Dog  of  Orion.”  Hesiod  also  men¬ 
tions  three  stars  and  constellations,  and 
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connects  the  different  operations  of  the 
husbandman  with  their  rising,  setting,  and 
culmination. 

.The  }ilanets  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
observed  in  early  times.  Hesiod  refers  to 
no  planet.  Venus,  under  the  name  of 
Hesperus,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Sappho.  The  morning  and  the  evening 
star  were  not  identified  till  the  age  of  Py¬ 
thagoras.  This  8U])|)08ed  ignorance  of  the 
planets  is  a  proof  that  we  are  not  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  early  astronomical  know¬ 
ledge  <ff  the  (Jreeks.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  rudest  obser\'er  could  have  seen  .Jupi¬ 
ter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  in  their  direct  ami 
retrograde  movements  among  the  stars, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
sometimes  passing  close  to  important  fixed 
stars,  and  frequently  sutfering  occultation 
by  the  Moon,  without  recording  their  ob¬ 
servations,  and  endeavoring  to  explain 
them.  We  can  not  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  planetary  astronomy  of  thetireeks  has 
lH*en  lost. 

Mr.  I.K?wis  concludes  his  first  chapter  J)y 
showing  that  the  religion  and  mythology 
of  the  early  Greeks  had  hardly  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  astronomy  or  to  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  divina¬ 
tion  of  the  same  i)eople  had  no  connection 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  Like  other 
]H*ople,  they  viewed  with  alann  eclipses, 
comets,  and  meteors ;  but  they  had  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  astrology  till  they  received  it  from 
the  Chaldeans,  after  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der. 

After  detailing  in  his  second  chapter  the 
mythological  stories  of  Atlas,  Hy|)erion, 
Uranus,  Palamedes,  Chiron,  Museus,  and 
Nausicaa,  Sir  George  Lewis  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Thales,  which  he  considers  “  the  earliest 
historical  name  with  which  we  can  connect 
the  scientific  pursuit  of  astronomy  in 
Greece.”  He  is  said  to  have  flourished 
l)etween  639  and  546  n.c.,  and  to  have 
predicted  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  battle  between 
the  Medes  and  Lydians.*  In  a  visit  to 
Egy|»t,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  much 
astronomical  and  geometrical  knowledge ; 
to  have  mejrsjired  the  hight  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  from  their  shadows;  to  have  fixed 
the  year  at  385  days  ;  ami  to  have  ascriln 
ed  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  to  their  tnie 
cause.  He  is  said  also  to  have  detennined 

•  Ttiis  eclipse,  according  to  Mr.  Airy,  took  place 
on  the  twenty-eighth  May,  .’)85  b.c.,  when  Thalea  waa 
64  years  of  age.  See  Phil.  Tram.  1857,  p.  179. 


the  ratio  of  the  Sun’s  diameter  to  its  ap¬ 
parent  orbit,  and  to  have  found  that  the 
iVIoon’s  diameter  was  the  726th  part  of 
that  of  the  Sun. 

With  such  astronomical  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  other  astronomical  opin¬ 
ions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  ;  such 
as  that  the  Earth  floated  upon  the  waters 
like  a  ship — being  too  heavy  to  be  support¬ 
ed  by  air — and  that  the  fluctuations  of  the 
underlying  water  were  the  causes  of  earth¬ 
quakes.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  as  Sir 
(ieorge  Lewis  justly  remarks,  that  Thales 
was  not  cognizant,  as  has  la^en  supposed, 
of  the  spherical  form  of  the  Earth.  We 
can  not,  indeed,  see  any  evklence  of  his 
having  made  a  single  step  iii  astronomical 
discovery ;  and  Sir  George  is  of  opinion 
that  even  “  the  connection  of  Thales  with 
the  eclipse  is  subject  to  greater  dotibts 
than  the  occurrence  of  the  ecli])se  itself.” 

The  alleged  refoiTU  of  the  Athenian  cal¬ 
endar  by  Solon,  and  the  a-stronomical  opin¬ 
ions  of  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Hera¬ 
clitus,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Emj)edo- 
cles,  Anaxagoras,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollo- 
nia,  so  well  elaborated  by  our  author,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  being  extracted,  from  the 
contradictory  testimonies  of  ancient  writ¬ 
ers.  If  genuine,  they  exhibit  only  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  their  authors,  and  they  do  not 
constitute  the  smallest  step  to  astronomi¬ 
cal  truth. 

Although  Socrates  considered  astrono¬ 
mical  in(j»uries  ns  a  waste  of  valuable  time, 
yet,  in  his  day,  a  real  reform  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Me- 
ton,  an  Athenian  citizen,  in  432  b.c.  In 
the  Greek  year  of  360  days,  and  in  the  re¬ 
formed  year  of  Solon  of  354  days,  the  de¬ 
viation  from  the  solar  year  n  as  so  great, 
that  an  intercalation  was  necessary  to  keep 
in  harmony  the  calendar  and  the  seasons. 
In  the  earliest  intercalation — namely,  the 
biennial  or  trieteric — an  additional  month 
was  inserted  in  every  alternate  year.  ITie 
next  intercalation  was  the  octennial,  or  oc- 
tnateric,  which  assumed  veiy  nearly  the 
true  length  of  the  solar  year  —  namely 
365^  days.  Instead  of  determining  the 
year  as  we  do  by  the  Sun,  the  ancients  reg¬ 
ulated  its  length  by  fixing  the  calendar 
months  by  the  course  of  the  ]Moon,  and 
bringing  the  year  thus  obtained  (354  days) 
into  harmony  with  the  solar  year,  by  in¬ 
tercalary  days.  The  deficiency  of  385^ — 
.354=11^  days,  might  have  been  made  up, 
as  is  said  to  have  been  projiosed  by  Eu¬ 
doxus,  by  a  quadrennial  intercalation ;  yet 
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it  iloes  uot  seem  to  have  In'cii  used  in  any 
(Jreek  calendar.  Athough,  by  multijdy- 
ing  1 1 J  days  by  4,  we  obtain  45,  an  even 
nunilK'r  of  days,  yet  this  M  ould  form  only 
1 J  liuiar  months  ;  and  as  it  M  ould  be  de¬ 
sired,  on  grounds  not  only  of  convenience, 
but  also  of  religion,  to  intercalate  entire 
months,  an  octennial  M  as  preferred  to  a  ' 
quadrennial  period.  Since,  therefore, 

1 1^^  X  8=90  days,  or  3  months  of  30  days, 
a  month  of  30  days  M-as  intercalated  in  the 
3d,  5th,  and  8th  years,  in  order  to  bring 
the  year  of 354  days  into  close  accordance 
M'ith  the  solar  ye:ir  of  305^  days. 

Ou  ing  to  the  solar  year  being  365  days 
5  hours  48  minutes  48  seconds,  a  deviation 
of  18  days  from  the  Moon  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  and  this  defect  M'as 
cured  by  the  3Ietonic  cycle  of  6940  days, 
divided  into  19  years  ainl  235  lunar 
ntonths  ;*  but  though  it  made  the  months 
cojncide  more  closelv  M'ith  the  ]SIoon,  it 
made  the  year  agree  less  exactly  M'ith  the 
Sun. 

The  Metonic  cycle  M'as  generally  used 
in  Greece ;  and  Dr.  WheM’ell  remarks,  that 
it  is  so  exact  as  to  be  still  used  in  calculat¬ 
ing  the  time  of  neM'  Moon,  for  the  time  of 
Easter.  The  Greeks  had,  therefore,  at¬ 
tained  to  great  accuracy  in  determining 
the  lengths  of  the  lunar  months  and  the 
solar  year. 

As  ^leton  h;id  taken  the  solar  year  at 
365^5  days,  y^th  of  a  da^'  longer  than  the 
year  of  365^^  days,  Callippus  j»roj)osed  a 
new  cycle  of  76  years,  quadrupling  the 
Metonic  jieriod.  Deducting  one  day  from 
this,  he  reduced  the  solar  year  to  the  more 
accurate  one  in  the  octoateric  cycle.  The 
lunation  M'as  also  more  exact,  so  that  the 
Callippic  period,  harmonizing  more  closely 
than  the  Metonic  M’ith  the  Sun  and  !Moon, 
M'as  used  by  scientific  astronomers,  but 
never  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  their  civil 
calendar.  It  commence<l  330  b.c. 

A  great  step  is  supjwsed  to  have  lieen 
taken  in  astronomy  by  Fhilolaus,  a  folloM'er 
of  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Socrates.  We  have  no  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  M'hether  the  I’hilolaic  system, 
supposed  by  many  modem  M'riters  to  be 
an  anticipation  of  the  Copernican,  M'as  a 
hTOothesis  M’hich  belonged  to  the  disci¬ 
ple  or  to  his  master.  At  all  events.  M  e 
may  consider  it,  as  Sir  George  LeM’is  does, 
as  the  dogma  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  In 

•  Hist  Indoctive  Sciences,  toI.  i.  pp.  128-132. 


this  hypothesis,  an  invisible  mass  of  fire 
occupies  the  center  of  the  svstem,  and  is 
called  the  “hearth  of  the  universe,”  “the 
M’atch-toM'cr  of  Jujtiter,”  “the  altar  of 
Nature,”  etc.  Kound  this  lire  revolve 
ten  Inxlies  in  circular  orbits  :  at  the  great¬ 
est  distance,  the  fixed  stars  ;  next  the  five 
planets,  Saturn,  .Tujuter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Niercury;  then  tlie  Sun,  then  tlie  ]Nioon, 
and  tlien  the  Earth  ;  and  then,  solely  to 
make  up  the  ten,  the  Antichthoii,  a  body 
nearer  to  the  central  fire  than  the  Earth, 
and  invisible  to  the  Earth's  inhabitants, 
like  the  centnal  fire  !  To  siijtpose  such  a 
system  in  any  May  resembling  the  ('o- 
pernican,  excejit  in  the  fancy  that  the 
Earth  is  a  revolving  body,  Mould  be  to 
do  violence  to  jistronomical  truth.  An¬ 
other  vicM’  of  the  Pythagore.an  doctrine, 
supported  by  Koth,  a  recent  M'riter,  is, 
that  the  Earth  Mas  the  center  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  M'ith  the  fire  in  its  center,  and  the 
^loon  for  the  Antiehthon. 

The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  Mu¬ 
sic  of  the  Spheres  has  a  jioetical  inter¬ 
est.  The  planets  M  ere  supposed  to  emit 
sounds  from  their  dillerent  sjdieres,  m  Inch 
Mere  combined  into  a  harmonious  sym¬ 
phony  :  the  Moon  rej>resenting  the  grave 
end  of  the  scale,  the  starry  sphere  the 
highest,  .and  the  most  rapid  of  the  spheres 
the  acute  end.  The  inaudibility  of  the 
sounds  M’as  ascribed  to  their  having  been 
constantly  heanl ;  and  Cicero  tells  us  that 
they  M’ere  so  loud,  “  as  to  transceinl  the 
capiicity  of  our  sense  of  hearing  !” 

The  opinions  of  Leucipjms,  the  -founder 
of  the  Atomic  jdiilosophy,  an<l  of  his  frieml 
and  disciple  Democritus,  exhibit  no  ad¬ 
vance  toM'ard  truth.  That  the  jilanets 
M'ere  placed  betM  een  the^Ioon  and  tlie  Sun, 
M’hich  M'.as  the  most  distant  bo<ly  from 
the  Earth ;  that  the  Earth  M  as  a  circular 
ilane  susjiended  in  the  center;  and  that 
unar  Mere  more  frequent  than  solar 
eclipses,  because  the  orbits  of  the  tMo 
bodies  M'ere  unequal,  are  opinions  .ascribed 
to  Leucippu.s,  and  hardly  more  ridiculous 
than  those  of  his  discijile  Democritus,  m  Iio 
converted  the  circular  plane  of  his  master 
into  a  holloM’  disk.  It  is  some  comj)t>nsa- 
tion,  hoM’ever,  for  this  and  other  fancies, 
that  he  held  the  Sun  to  be  an  ignited  mass 
of  stone;  the  !Moon  a  solid  liody,  M'ith 
mountains  and  valleys  ;  and  the  other 
planets  of  the  same  constitution.  He  main¬ 
tained  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  M’orlds, 
of  different  magnitudes,  and  at  different 
distances  from  each  other.  In  our  author’s 
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third  chapUT  on  the  seieHtific  astronomy  of 
the  Greeks,  from  Plato  to  Eratosthenes, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with  facts  well 
observed,  and  speculations  of  a  somewhat 
inductive  character.  Plato  aj»|K‘ars  to 
have  maintjuned  that  the  Earth  was  an 
immovable  sjihere,  suspended  in  the  midst 
of  the  universe  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  celebrated  passable  in  | 
the  Tinueus,  that  he  suppose<l  it  to  re- 1 
volvc  upon  its  axis.  !Mr.  (irote*  has  re¬ 
cently  maintained  that  the  wordftXZofiei'Tjv 
indicates  that  the  Earth  turns  tr/i/i  the 
cosmical  axis,  like  a  joint  «>f  meat  fixed 
upon  a  spit,  and  not  rottnd  or  upon  it,  as 
others  had  suj>posed.  Sir  (ieor«;e,  how¬ 
ever,  considers  the  (treek  word  as  mean- 
in"  revolving,  and  understands  from  it,  as 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  done,  that  the 
Earth  turns  round  the  axis  of  the  world  as  I 
a  j^eometrical  line. 

Plato  mentions  seven  planets  :  Lucifer 
and  Hesperus,  the  morniii"  and  evenlii" 
star,  which  he  rcfjards  as  only  one  planet, 
or  Eosphorus,  (Venus;)  Stilbon,  or  Mer¬ 
cury';  Pyroeis,  or  the  Fiery,  namely,  ^lars; 
Phaethon,  (.lupiter,)  the  slowest  j)lanet 
but  one  ;  and  Pheneus,  (Saturn,)  the  slow¬ 
est  of  them  .all. 

Eudoxus,  a  mathematici.an  and  a  "eo- 
meter,  executed  a  descriptive  map  of  the 
heavens,  in  two  jtarts  ;  one  called  Enop- 
tron,  or  Mirror,  and  the  other,  the  Pheno¬ 
mena,  or  Appearances  ;  and  it  continued 
to  be  used  as  a  practical  manual  of  sidereal 
astronomy  till  the  sixth  century  of  onr  era. 
He  conceived  the  stars  to  be  distributed 
into  constellations,  with  reeo"nized  n.ames, 
and  he  defined  them  in  relation  to  the 
zodiac,  and  the  troi)ical  and  arctic  circles. 
Eudoxus  t.akes  no  notice  of  the  planets 
in  these  works  ;  but  he  had  the  honor  of 
givintj  the  first  theory  of  their  motion, 
which  .at  last  assumed  the  form  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  He  emjdoyed  twenty- 
six  revolvin"  spheres  for  produeiii"  the 
complex  motions  of  the  planets  —  n.amely, 
six  for  the  Sun  .and  Mooti,  and  twenty  for 
the  other  five  pl.anets.  The  following  are 
the  periodic  times  of  the  jdanets  : 

According  to  Eudoxus.  True  Tim*. 

Mercury,  ...  1  year.  0  years  S7  days  23  hours. 

Venus,  ..  1  ••  0  “  224  “  16  “ 

Mars,  ...  2  ••  t  “  821  28  “ 

•Tup'ter,  ...  12  “  11  “  81.1  «  14  “ 

Saturn,  ...  80  “  29  “  174  “  1  “ 

The  a.stronomical  opinions  of  Aristotle 

*  Dissertation  entitled,  Plato'x  Doctrine  reitpect- 
ing  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth.  London.  1860. 


have  a  high  degree  of  interest,  considering 
the  vast  numlK*r  of  subjects  which  he  in- 
clutles  in  his  jihilosophy.  In  a  spherical 
universe,  the  celestial  bodies  of  a  sphci- 
ical  form  are  fixed,  moving  only  with  the 
spherical  orbs  to  which  they  are  attach¬ 
ed.  From  an  occultation  of  Mars  by  the 
Mcmui,  which  he  saw,  he  supjiosed  that 
some  of  the  pl.anets  were  farther  from  the 
Earth  than  the  Sun  or  Moon.  Kejecting 
the  absurd  ojtinions  of  his  predecessors, 
he  shows  that  the  Earth  is  at  rest  in  the 
center  of  the  universe.  He  infers  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  e.arth  from  the 
eclipses  of  the  Moon,  and  from  the  sphere 
being  the  form  t.aken  by  m.atter  gravi¬ 
tating  to  a  center.  He  believes  that  its 
size  is  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  other 
heaxenly  bodies,  being,  according  to  the 
mathematicians,  four  hundred  thousand 
stadia  in  circumference. 

Aristotle  distinguishes  comets fl’om  jtlan- 
ets  from  their  w.andering  beyond  the  ro- 
di.ae.al  band ;  hut  he  regards  them  as  of 
the  nature  of  meteors,  and  as  existing  in 
the  region  round  the  Earth.  Tlie  Milky- 
Way,  which  Democritus  had  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  collection  of  small  stars,  very 
near  e.ach  other,  was  supposed  by  Aris¬ 
totle  to  he  of  the  nature  of  meteors. 

Hicetas  of  Syracuse,  probably  a  cotom- 
jiorary  of  Plato,  supposed  that  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  stars  might 
be  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth 
upon  its  axis.  Heraelides  maintained  tl  e 
same  doctrine ;  but  they  both  beliet^ed 
that  it  held  its  central  position  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

About  the  close  of  the  fourth  eentury 
B.C.,  astronomy  had  assumed  such  a  state 
that  liistories  of  its  progress  were  com- 
posetl  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus, 
disciples  of  Aristotle.  Without  a  motion 
of  rotation  or  transl.ation,  the  Earth  occu¬ 
pied  the  center  of  the  universe,  while  the 
Sun,  Moon,  five  planets,  and  the  fixed 
stars  were  carried  round  it,  and  attached 
to  solid  transparent  spheres.  The  use  of 
astronomy  in  .agriculture,  navig.ation,  and 
war  had  been  j)ointed  out  by  Plato,  and 
the  Greeks  were  now  studying  it  in  its 
pnactical  a[>plications.  !Meton  had  jtlaced 
a  sun-di.al  on  the  Pnyx  at  Athens  in  433 
B.c.,  and  by  this  instrument  the  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset — the  length  of  the  hours,  as  well 
as  the  d.ay,  varying  Avith  the  seasons.  As 
the  di.al  was  useless  in  cloudy  weather, 
clepsvdrae,  or  water-clocks,  were  used  for 
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measuring  time  at  night,  or  in  tlie  ahsenct* ' 
of  the  Sun.  In  these  instruments,  tlie 
time  was  measured  by  the  flow  of  water 
from  .an  orifice  in  a  cylindrical  vessel ;  and 
they  were  used  in  Athens,  in  the*  time  of 
Aristophanes,  for  regulating  the  length  of 
speeches  in  courts  of  justice.  IM.ato  is 
said  to  have  used  one  for  measurijig  time 
at  night,  and  the  first  is  sai<l  to  have  been 
erected  in  159  b.c,,  in  a  pu'nlic  place  in 
Home.  Some  time  later,  in  140  n.c.,  Cte- 
sihius  erected  a  comjilieated  clepsydra  at 
Alexandria.  Sun-dials,  consisting  of  a 
hollow  basin,  and  a  gnomon,  which  cast 
its  shadow  on  tlie  hour  lines,  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Home  from  Sicily  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  in  263  n.c.,  and  an  im¬ 
proved  one  by  Philippas  was  set  uj>  in 
160  B.C. 

Astnmomy  was  now  treated  geometri¬ 
cally  by  Autolycus  and  Euclid,  in  works 
still  extant.  Autolycus,  who  flourished 
320-300  B.r.,  MTote  a  tre.atise  “  On  the 
sphere  in  motion,”  and  another  “  On  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.”  In  the 
first,  the  Earth  is  j)hu-ed  in  the  center,  and 
the  apjiarent  motion  of  the  starry  vault  is 
explained  upon  this  hyjiothesis.  In  the 
second,  ho  treats  of  the  true  and  a))parent 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  hhiclid's 
treatise,  entitled  Phenomena^  is  of  a  more 
advanced  character.  The  E:irth  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  and 
immovable,  with  the  starry  sphere  revolv¬ 
ing  round  it  every  twenty-four  hours.  All 
the  8t.ars  move  in  parallel  circles,  and  are 
attached  to  a  single  body,  having,  as  their 
common  jtole,  a  star  visible  between  the 
Hears,  which  never  changes  its  jtlace,  but 
revolves  upon  itself.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  results  in  this  treatise  should 
have  required  the  genius  of  a  Euclid  to 
establish  them. 

Although  a  motion  had  been  given  to 
tlie  Earth  by  Philolaus,  Plato,  and  Hice- 
tas,  the  idea  had  never  lieeii  received  by 
astronomers.  Tiie  geocentric  system, 
however,  so  univers.ally  adopted,  apjiears 
to  have  Ikkui  rejected  by  Aristarchus  of 
Samos,  who  flourished  from  about  320- 
250  n.c.  lie  maintained  that  the  Sun  and 
the  fixed  stars  .are  immovable,  the  Earth 
revolving  round  the  Sun  in  a  circle,  of 
which  the  Sun  is  the  center.  He  seemed 
to  consider  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
as  infinite  ;  but  Archimedes,  to  m  Iioiii  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  new  system, 
thinks  that  this  was  not  the  meaning  of 
the  astronomer,  and  gives  a  difterent  in¬ 
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terpretation  of  the  passage.  In  his  sys¬ 
tem,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  jdanets  ; 
and  though  he  is  said  have  given  the 
Earth  a  rotatory  motion  also,  it  is  a  me.ager 
though  a  bold  anticipation  of  theCoperni- 
can  hyjiothesis.  Its  lioldness,  indeed,  was 
such  tiiat  Cleanthes,  the  he.ad  of  the  Stoical 
school  at  Athens,  tleclared  it  to  be  im¬ 
pious  to  remove  from  its  sacred  and  cen- 
tnil  position  the  heart  of  the  universe.” 

Archimedes,  so  well  known  by  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  mechanics  and  oj>tics,  was 
known  also  as  an  astronomer.  He  is  said 
to  Inive  constructed  an  orrery  in  brass, 
which  showed  the  revolutions  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  ami  five  jdanets,  and  the  nature  of 
eclipses.  From  Synicusi*,  it  was  removed 
by  Alarivlliis  to  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  at 
Home. 

Sir  (ieorge  Lewis  closes  this  cha|>ter  of 
his  work  with  an  account  of  the  astrono¬ 
my  of  the  .Vlex.andrine  school,  so  nobly 
patronized  by  the  (ireek  kings  of  Eg)’])t. 
Treatises  on  astronomy  were  written  by 
Aristylltis  and  Timocharis  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  b.c.  ;  and  both  had 
made  ob.servations  on  the  fixed  stars,  to 
which  Hipparchus  h.ad  access.  C'onon  of 
Samos,  a  frieml  of  Archimedes,  made  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  in  Italy,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  solar  eclipses  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Egyptians.  Herenice,  tin* 
Queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on  his  n;- 
turn  from  his  Syrian  expe<lition,  in  243 
B.C.,  had  dedicated  a  lock  of  her  hair  in 
the  temple  of  Arsinoe-Aphrodite,  at  Ze- 
phyrum ;  but  having  disapjK'ared  from 
the  temj)le,  Conon  placed  it  in  the  heavens 
as  the  constellation  Coma  Iterenires. 

Eratosthenes,  whoflourishe<l  l>t*t ween  276 
and  196  n.c.,  determined  the  circumferen<*e 
of  the  E.arth  by  a  method  truly  s<aentiiic. 
The  distance  between  Syene  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  in  the  same  meridian,  had  l)een  astter- 
tained  to  be  5000  st.adia.  The  zenith  dis¬ 
tance  Ix'tween  these  st.ations  was  found  by 
Eratosthenes  to  be  the  fiftieth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  meridian,  or  7°  12'; 
and  hence  the  circumference  of  the  Eaiili 
was  250,000,000  st.adia,  or  31,000  miles, 
which  is  nearly  700  stadia  for  a  «legrec. 
This  eminent  astronomer  likewise  fouml 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  was  twenty- 
seven  times  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  Earth;  the  distance  of  the  Sun, 
804,000,000  st.adia,  and  that  of  the  Moon, 
780,000  stadia. 

Apollonius  of  Perg.a,  a  cotemporary  of 
Archimedes,  and  celebrated  by  his  ti*eatise 
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oil  the  (^oiiic  Seirtions,  was  the  first  to  re- )  trononiy  made  little  jirogress.  The  as- 
jeet  the  theory  of  revt>l\  ins;  spheres,  ami  '  tronomical  treatises  of  (ieminus  ami  Cleo- 
to  introduce  that  of  excentrics  and  epicy- 1  iiusles,  and  observations  by  Ai;rippa, 
cles,  in  order  to  explain  by  circular  move-  .Menelaus,  and  nieon  of  Smyrna,  were 
ments  the  stations  and  re*tro<;railations  of  1  written  and  made  in  this  interval.  About 
the  jilanets.  j  105  n.c.  I’osidonins  construete*!  an  orrery 

e  come  now  to  the  last  ami  most  in- 1  for  showing  the  daily  motion  of  the  Sun, 
ten'Sting  chapter  of  Sir  (leorge  Lewis’s  |  Moon,  and  five  planets.  He  comjuited 
survey — namely,  the  scientific  astronomy  also  tlie  circumference  of  the  Earth  by  a 
of  the  <  I  reeks  and  Honums,  from  llippar- 1  method  different  from  that  of  Krato.s- 
chus  to  Ptolemy.  The  astronomical  ole  |  thenes,  by  which  he  found  it  to  Ik*  240,- 
servations  of  Hipi  larchns  were  made  be- 1  000,000  stadia,  or  30,000  miles.  He  made 
tween  102  and  127  lU'.,  but  have  not  been  the  Sun’s  distance  from  the  Earth  502,- 
recorded  in  any  work  of  his  own.  Our  000,000  stadia,  and  the  Sim's  iliameter 
knowledge  of  his  discoveries  is  derivetl  3,000,000  sta<lia ;  and  he  was  the  first 
ju  iiieipally  from  the  Alningest,  or  “  ^la-  person  who  recognized  the  relation  of 
thematical  System”  of  Ptolemy.  Advanc-  the  tides  to  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and 
ing  beyond  Eudoxus,  he  determined  the  ■  Moon. 

]>ositions  of  the  stars  bv  their  right  ascen-  An  important  use  of  astronomy,  and  in- 
si<tn  ami  declination,  lie  discovere<l  the  I  deed  of  every  branch  of  science,  is  to  ex- 
inequ.ality  of  the  Sun,  the  place  of  its  a|»o- ^  plain  those  jdienomena  of  the  material 
gee,  and  its  mean  motion.  He  determined  ;  world  which  have  a  supernatural  eharatr- 
also  the  mean  motion  of  the  ^loon,  of  ter.  Sol.ir  and  lunar  eclipses,  comets,  and 
its  nodes  and  of  its  apogee,  the  eipiation  |  various  atmosi>herical  phenomena,  are  suf- 
of  the  Moon’s  center,  and  the  inelinatitui  of  I  fieiently  rare  and  striking  to  alarm  the 
her  orbit.  He  discovered  likewise  a  se-  timid  and  the  ignorant.  Sir  George  Lewis 
coiul  ineipiality,  Avithout  being  able  to  as-  has  given  some  interesting  examples  of 
certain  its  law.  He  calculated  eclipses  of  the  effects  produced  by  eclipses.  When 
the  Moon,  and  was  actiuainted  with  the  Perieles  was  about  to  set  sail  on  an  exjM*- 
oblicpiity  of  the  Ecliptic.  His  astronomi- 1  dition  against  the  coasts  of  the  Pelopon- 
cal  instruments  were  so  impei’fect,  that  it  j  nese,  his  troops  and  his  own  jiilot  Avere 
Avas  difficult  to  approximate  Avithin  a  de- 1  struck  Avith  terror  by  an  eclipse  Avhieh 
greeof  the  truth,  though  his  errors  amount  j  took  jdaee  at  the  moment  of  embarkation, 
freipieiill^'  only  to  a  few  minutes.  His  j  He  instantly  lii  ld  up  a  cloak  before  the 
hypothesis  of  excentrics  and  epicycltjs,  by  j  eyes  of  the  pilot,  and  told  him  that  the 
Avhich  he  succeeded,  in  so  remarkable  a  ;  eclipse  Avas  no  more  a  sign  of  calamity 
manner,  in  resolving  the  unequ:il  motions  than  the  cloak — the  only  difference  being, 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  e<pjal)le  circu-  that  the  body  Avhich  produced  the  eclijise 
lar  motions,  entitle  him  to  a  high  pl.ice  Avas  the  larger  of  the  t  wo. 
among  astronomers.  One  of  the  most  va-  When  the  Athenians,  about  tAA’enty 
luable  Avorks  of  Hipparchus  is  his  catalogue  years  aflerAvard,  Avere  about  to  send  an 
of  1080  stars,  Avith  their  latitudes  and  Ion-  exin'dition  to  Syracuse,  the  army,  ami 
gitudes.  In  m.aking  these  observations,  Nieias  the  commander,  Avere  inffuenced 
he  iliscovered  the  precessionof  the  ecpiinox-  by  a  lunar  eclipse  in  jireventing  its  tlepar- 
es,  or  an  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  ture.  Although  an  expiration  of  three 
round  the  pole  of  the  Ecliptic.  Although  days  Avas  considered  necessary  for  solar 
this  motion  is  only  fifty  seconds  annually,  and  lunar  phenomena,  yet  Xicias  made  the 
yet  Hipparchus  annonnceil  that  it  aa  iis  1h^-  army  Ai  ait  for  a  Avhole  circuit  of  the  Moon, 
tAveen  fifty-nine  and  thirty-six  seconds.  In  or  the  thrice  nine  days  of  the  diviners, 
estimating  the  lafiors  of  this  astronomer,  till  slie  Avas  (piite  purified  from  her  nn- 
Delanibre  says,  that  Avhen  Ave  “  reflect  clean  embrace  of  the  shadoAV  of  the 
upon  the  number  of  his  Avorks,  and  the  Earth.  “  'fhe  moral,”  says  our  author, 
mass  of  calculations  Avhich  they  imply,  we  “  Avhich  Polybius  draws  from  this  event, 
must  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  a.ston-  is  the  necessity  of  astronomical  knoAvledge 
ishing  men  of  antitpiify,  and  as  the  great-  to  a  military  commander.  If  Xicias,  he 
est  of  all  in  the  scienoes  aaIucIi  are  not  say.s,  had  understood  the  true  nature  of  an 
purely  speculative.”  eclipse,  he  Avoiild  have  turned  it  to  his 

During  the  three  centuries  AA'hich  claps-  oavii  account;  for  he  Avould  haA’e  taken 
ed  betAveeu  Hipparchus  aud  Ptolemy,  as-  advantage  of  the  fear  and  astonishment  ot 
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tlie  enemy,  whose  ijn>nrance  of  eclipses 
WHS  e«piai  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  to 
withdraw  his  army  and  escajK?  in  safety.” 
Coliunbus,  more  wise  than  the  (ireek 
eoinmander,  terrified  to  such  a  degree  the 
Indians  in  Jamaica  hy  the  j>rediction  of  an 
eclipse,  that  he  induced  them  to  supply 
him  Avith  provisions  for  his  crew. 

In  364  B.C.,  when  Pelopidas  w.ns  alxmt 
to  march  against  Alexander  of  Phera*, 
his  anny  was  intimidated  hy  an  eclipse  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  expedition  was  discour¬ 
aged  hy  the  diviners.  A  few  volunteers 
and  mercenaries,  however,  set  out  under 
Pelopidas,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  adven¬ 
ture.  A  similar  and  more  fortunate  dis¬ 
regard  of  an  eclipse  of  (he  Moon  was 
m:ule  hy  Dion,  in  persisting  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  .against  Dionysius,  in  opposition  to 
the  fears  of  his  soldiers,  though  with  the 
eoncuri’ence  of  the  diviners.  An  almost 
total  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  Avhich  preceded 
the  battle  of  Arbela  hy  eleven  days,  would 
have  produced  a  mutiny  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  had  not  the  Egyptian  diviners 
satisfied  the  soldiers  that  the  Sun  was  the 
f  iend  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Moon  of 
the  Peinlans,  and  therefore  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  3Ioon  forlwde  a  defeat  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.*  When  the  fleet  of  Agathocles  was 
on  its  way  to  Africa,  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon, 
which  ^Ir.  Airy  makes  that  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  August,  310  H.O.,  filled  the  army 
with  consteniation  ;  hut,  as  it  had  not  haj>- 
pened  Ix'fore  the  departure  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  it  indicated  only  disaster  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians. 

Tlie  earliest  authentic  notice  of  a  sol.ar 
eclipse  in  the  history  of  Koine,  has  lieen 
mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken  jdace 
190  n.c.,  during  the  Ajiollinarian  Games. 
About  twenty-two  years  later,  a  lunar 
eclipse  oc<*urred  during  the  campaign  of 
..Emilius  Paulus  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  hut  of  which  the  accounts  differ. 
According  to  Levy,  a  tribune,  Sulpicius 
Gallus,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
stated  to  the  assembled  soldiers  that  the 
Moon  would  be  eclipsed  on  the  night  of  the 
third  September,  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  hour;  but  that,  as  it  was  produced 
by  natur.al  causes,  which  he  explained,  it 
could  not  I)e  considered  a  prodigy.  The 
prophetic  powers  of  Gallus  were  extolleil 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  ;  while  the  Mace- 


•  Mr.  Airy  thinks  that  this  eclips<^  wag  that  of 
the  fourteenth  March,  479  a.  c. — Phil.  Tran*.  1863, 
p.  199. 


donian  army  and  their  diviners  Avere  so 
territieil  by  the  omen,  that  their  camp  re¬ 
sounded  Avith  moans  and  shrieks  till  the 
Moon  recovered  her  usual  fonn.  Although 
Gallus  was  able  to  calcul.ate  eclijises,  yet 
Cicero  thinks  he  had  not  leisure  and  the 
means  of  doing  it,  and  must  have  Avrought 
upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers  after  the 
eclipse  had  ctimmenced. 

When  the  Roman  legions  mutinied  in 
Pannonia  in  14  a.d.,  on  the  accession  of 
Tiberius,  an  eclijise  of  the  Moon  temfied 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  strove 
to  relieve  the  Moon’s  sufferings  by  the 
clattering  of  brass,  and  the  noise  of  horse 
and  trumpets.  The  superstition  of  the 
.ancient  (Treeks  Avas,  that  the  Moon  Avas 
bcAvitched  ;  and  it  w.as  supjKised  that  the 
Thess.alian  Avomen,  who  h.ad  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Avitchcraft,  could  draiv  her  <loAvn 
from  her  coui’se  by  m.agic  incantations  and 
herbs. 

XotAA'ithst.anding  these  vulgar  errors, 
the  causes  of  eclipses  Avere  Avell  knoAvn 
to  the  Greeks,  as  is  proA'ed  by  the  trea¬ 
tises  of  Geniinus  .and  (’leomedes  ;  but 
though  Epicurus  admitted  that  the  Moon 
I  might  Ik*  eclipsed  in  the  Earth’s  shadoAv, 
ami  the  Sun  by  the  Moon,  yet  he  held  that 
an  eclijise  ni.ay  have  several  causes  —  such 
as  a  parti.al  extinction  of  the  light  of  the 
Sun  or  Moon,  or  CA-eii  by  the  inteqiosition 
of  some  foreign  body  belonging  to  the 
Earth  or  to  the  heavens. 

The  calendar,  lK*ing  reganled  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  concern,  had  been  under  the  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  College  of  Pontiffs. 
In  order  to  bring  the  Roman  year  of  !^55 
days  into  harmony  Avith  the  Sun,  an  inter¬ 
calation  Avas  necessary  ;  but  this  Avas  sujr 
plied  by  the  Pontiffs,  and,  we  are  told,  m 
such  a  dishonest  manner,  that  “  they  fal¬ 
sified  the  time  in  order  to  favor  or  to  s[»it(* 
particular  magistrates  or  f‘arm<*r8  of  the 
public  revenue,  by  unduly  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  term  of  tlieir  office  or  con¬ 
tract.” 

When  Julius  Cies.ar  A\'as  Pontifex  Max¬ 
imus,  the  Roman  calendar  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  though  January  should  have 
begun  smm  after  the  winter  solstice,  tin* 
errors  had  so  accumulated  as  to  amount 
to  ninety  days.  lie  therefore  rectified 
this  state  of  matters  by  inserting  the  re¬ 
gular  intercalary  month  Mercedonius,  of 
tAventy-three  days,  and  tAvo  additional  in¬ 
tercalary  months,  containing  together  six¬ 
ty-seven  days,  Avhich,  added  to  the  year 
of  355  days,  made  a  transition  year  of 
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445  (lays,  'flie  month  of  January  liaving  '■ 
tints  rogained  its  j)ro|)c*r  place,  Ca'sar  or¬ 
dered  tlie  solar  year  of  365^  d.ays  to  be 
adopted  in  future.  To  keep  it  in  accord- ! 
ance  with  the  seasons,  he  added  a  day  to  j 
April,  June,  September,  and  November,  ' 
and  two  days  to  January,  Sextilis,  and 
Deccndjcr,  making  the  355  d.ays  up  to  365 
days  ;  .and  he  provided  for  the  quarter  of  | 
a  (i:iy  still  wanting  by  the  intercalation  of 
a  day  in  everv  fourth  year. 

Although  Julius  Ctesar  was  an  adopt  in 
astronomy,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a 
treatise  on  the  motions  of  the  stars,  yet, 
in  reforming  the  c.alend.ar,  he  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  assistance  of  Sosigines,  .an  as¬ 
tronomer  of  the  Alexajidrine  school,  and 
of  a  Uoman  clerk  of  the  name  of  Flavius. 
Simjde  as  is  the  intercalation  of  a  day 
every  four  years,  yet  it  was  neglected,  and 
the  interc.alation  made  only  every  third 
year.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
Augustus  w:is  obliged  to  susj)end  the  in¬ 
terc.alation  of  three  period.s,  or  twelve 
vears,  so  as  to  absorb  the  three  d.ays 
in  advance.  The  difference  lietween  the 
Julian  year  of  365^  days,  and  the  true 
solar  year  of  365d.  5h.  48m.,  w.as  still  11 ' 
12'';  and  jus  this  had  accumulated  in  1581 
to  ten  days,  I’ope  Gregory  provided  that 
three  intercalary  days  should  lie  omitted 
every  four  centuries  ;  juid  this  is  the  cal¬ 
endar  now  in  use. 

Notwithstanding  the  jierfection  of  a 
calendar  as  a  measure  of  annual  time,  the 
sun-dial  and  the  clepsydra,  for  measuring 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  time,  were  very  im-j 
jierfect,  and  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
monasteries  rich  enough  to  purchase  them. 
In  the  poorer  establishments  they  had  a 
siffnijit'titor  horarum.  In  order  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  duty  properly,  this  marker  of 
time  w.as  (cautioned  “not  to  listen  to  sto-  ■ 
ries,  or  to  hold  long  conversations  with  any  , 
one,  nor  to  inquire  wh.at  is  done  by  per-  j 
sons  engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  He  ^ 
must  Ik*  always  intent  upon  his  duty,  and  ' 
never  relax  his  observation  of  the  revolv-  j 
itig  sphere.s,  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  j 
the  lapse  of  time.  lie  must  acquire  a  I 
h.abit  also  of  singing  psalms,  if  he  wishes  ! 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  | 
the  hours;  for,  whenever  the  Sun  or  stars  , 
are  obscured  by  clouds,  the  qu.autity  of 
psalms  which  he  h.as  sung  will  be  a  sort  of  j 
clock  for  measuring  time.”  In  other  mon- 1 
asteries  the  time  was  measured  by  the 
diminution  of  a  lighted  cereus,  or  wax 
taper.  Clocks  driven  by  weights  and 


wheels,  and  striking  the  hours,  were  not 
introduced  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  pendulum-clock  of  Iluygen 
not  till  the  seventeenth. 

No  part  of  .astronomy  perplexed  the 
early  astronomers  more  than  the  place  and 
relative  position  of  the  planets.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  three  superior  and  the 
three  inferior  planets  had  been  noticed, 
and  the  sun  was  jdaced  between  them: 
the  order  being — Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  Af¬ 
ter  they  attained  to  this  arrangement,  a 
new  hypothesis  not  mentioned  by  Ptole¬ 
my  was  invented,  in  which  Venus  and 
Mercury  are  m.ade  satellites  of  the  Sun, 
and  move  round  him,  while  all  three 
move  round  the  Earth.  This  hypothe¬ 
sis  must  have  been  known  early  after 
Christ.  It  is  found  in  the  work  of  Vitru¬ 
vius,  in  th.at  of  Marti.anus  Capella,  and  in 
the  astronomical  treatise  of  Theon  of 
Smyrna.  It  coincides  nearly  with  the  Ty- 
chonic  System  of  more  recent  times,  in 
which  the  Pairth  is  immov.able  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  universe,  with  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  fixed  stars  revolving  round  it,  while 
the  five  planets  revolve  round  the  Sun, 
the  three  sujK‘rior  ones  surrounding  the 
Earth,  and  the  t  wo  inferior  ones  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Earth  and  the  Sun. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  Ptolemy  and  his  great  work,  entitled 
The  MathcmatU'dl  System^  or  The  Al¬ 
magest.  Claudius  Ptolemy,  who  flour¬ 
ished  bet  wet'll  100  .and  170  .v.n.,  was  a  n.a- 
tive  of  Egyj)t,  and  resided  at  Alexandria. 
Having  had  access  to  the  writings  of  Hij>- 
parchus,  and  being  aetjuainted  with  the 
obserAations  and  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Alexandrine  astronomers,  he  was  able  to 
enrich  his  Almagest  with  all  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  information  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  In  this  great  work,  consisting  of 
thirteen  books,  of  which  Delambre  has 
given  .an  abstract,  occujiying  nearly  350 
p.ages,  he  treats  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  of 
eclipses  ;  of  the  stars,  their  catalogues  and 
distances;  of  the  planets,  and  their  retro- 
gradations  and  lititude;  .and  of  the  Milky- 
Way,  and  the  sphere ;  forming  almost  a 
complete  system  of  astronomy.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  planets 
as  moving  round  the  Earth — the  order  of 
their  distances  being,  the  ]\Ioon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Sun.  Mars,  Jujiiter,  and  Saturn. 
Each  of  the  superior  jJanets  also  moved 
j  upon  an  epicycle,  whose  center  described 
I  round  the  Earth  an  exceutric  in  a  time 
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equal  to  the  revolution  of  the  jdanet.  The 
jKTiod  upon  the  epicycle  was  a  solar  revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  planet  was  always  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Sun  when  it  reached  the 

i>oint  of  the  epicycle  nearest  the  Earth, 
iach  of  the  inferior  jdanets  also  moved 
tipon  an  epicycle,  whose  center  described 
an  excentric  round  the  Earth  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  this  point  was  equal  to  the  solar 
motion,  and  the  planet  described  its  epi¬ 
cycle  in  the  time  corresponding  to  its 
present  revolution  round  the  Sun,  being 
always  in  ciuijunction  with  him  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  epicyle.  In  this  system 
there  was  no  way  of  determining  the  ab¬ 
solute  magnitude  of  these  cycles  and  epi¬ 
cycles,  so  that  the  variations  in  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  planets  were  not  re|»resent- 
ed  in  it.  Ptolemy  knew  very  little  of 
these  variations,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  planets; 
but  his  observations  on  the  Moon  might 
have  shown  him  his  mistake  in  sujiposing 
that  the  |K?rigeal  diameter  of  the  Moon  in 
quadrature  was  nearly  tlouble  that  of  her 
apogeal  diameter  in  the  syzigies.  Every 
new  ine<piality,  as  La  Place  obsen  es,  dis¬ 
covered  by  observation,  loaded  the  system 
with  a  new  ejncycle,  so  that  every  step  in 
astronomy,  in  place  of  confinning  it,  ren¬ 
dered  it  more  and  more  complicated,  and 
proved  that  the  system  was  not  one  of  na¬ 
ture. 

The  most  important  discovery  of  Ptole¬ 
my  was  that  of  the  lunar  inecpi.ality  called 
the  Eve<-tion.  Hipparchus  had  oliserved 
great  Anomalies  in  the  Moon’s  motion  in 
her  quadraturt's,  and  Ptolemy  having  stu¬ 
died  them  with  care,  determine<l  their 
.amount  and  their  law.  Ptolemy  confirmed 
the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  made  by  Hipparchus.  I>y  a  coni- 
jiarison  of  his  owni  with  ancient  observa¬ 
tions,  he  jtroved  the  immobility  of  the 
stars,  their  latitude  being  nearly  constant 
below  the  Ecliptic,  and  their  motion  in  lon¬ 
gitude  being  only  a  degree  in  eighty  years, 
as  Hipparchus  had  conjectured.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fixeil  stars,  Ptolemy  made  a 
great  step  beyoml  his  predewssors.  Ol)- 
serving  no  parallax  in  the  stars,  and  that 
the  plane  of  the  visible  horizon  cut  the  ce¬ 
lestial  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  diameter  of  the  Earth  was 
intiniU'ly  small  in  comparison  with  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  stars.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  that  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Stars,  which  forms  the  Seventh  Hook  of  his 
Abmujest^  was  nothing  more  than  that  of 


Hipparchus  reduced  to  his  time,  by  nieans 
of  a  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points 
of  a  degree  in  eighty-four  years.  Hut  this 
is  a  charge  >nthout  any  solid  foundation. 
Ptolemy  tells  ua  distinctly  that  he  observ¬ 
ed  the  stars  contained  in  his  Catalogue, 
even  to  those  of  the  sixth  magnitude;  and 
it  would  require  very  strong  evidcncetojus- 
tify  so  serious  au  inqtutation  upon  the 
truth  and  honor  of  so  great  a  man.  Hut 
astronomy  is  not  the  only  science  whiih 
owes  obligations  to  Ptolemy.  His  collec¬ 
tion  <»f  the  longitudes  and  l.atitinles  of  all 
places  known  in  his  day — his  treatises  on 
music, chronology,  gnomonics,  and  mechan¬ 
ics — but,  above  all,  his  oj)tics,  evince  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  place  him  high 
in  the  lists  of  astronomy  and  philosojdiy. 
His  work  on  optics,  which  has  been  dis<'ov- 
ered  only  in  our  own  day,  is  a  remarkable 
j»roduction.  A  L.atin  translation  of  it  was 
found  in  the  Hoyal  Library  of  Paris  ;  and, 
though  mentioned  by  La  Place,  wa.s  first 
made  known  by  Humboldt.  It  consists  of 
five  books,  the  first  of  which  is  wanting, 
but  which  treated  of  the  relation  laitween 
light  and  vision.  The  other  books  treat  of 
various  parts  of  optics;  but  the  last  book 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  contains 
physical  experiments,  so  mcII  made,  as  to 
liave  no  parallel  among  the  ancients;  and 
he  gives  a  theory  of  astronomii-al  refrac¬ 
tions  more  complete  than  that  of  any  au¬ 
thor  ])revious  to  Cjvssini. 

In  ills  firth  chapter,  “  On  the  Astronomy 
of  the  Habylonians  and  Egyptums,”  Sir 
(George  Lewis  discus.ses  very  ably  the 
claims  which  have  been  so  strongly  iirged 
by  many  ancient  writers  in  favor  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  Habyloniau  and 
Egyptian  .astronomy.  That  the  Chaldean 
ami  Egyptian  priests  xvere  the  originators 
and  inventors  of  astromuny  and  geometrv  ; 
that  their  astronomical  obsenations  in¬ 
clude  |>eriods  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
nay  myriarls,  of  years ;  and  that  the  Cireeks 
who  visited  Egypt  derived  all  their  know¬ 
ledge  —  astronomical,  chronological  and 
geometrical  —  from  the  Egyjiti.ins,  arc 
opinions  maintaineil  by  many  ancient  writ¬ 
ers,  and  lielieved,  we  fear,  even  by  some 
modem  speculators.  Sir  George  I,ewis 
disjKises  of  these  extravagant  opinions  in 
the  following  manner : 

“  The  true  character  of  both  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  and  Egyptian  priests  as  astronomers  seems 
to  liave  been,  that  from  an  early  period  thej' 
had,  induced  by  the  clearness  of  their  sky,  and 
by  their  seclusion  and  leisure — perhaps  likewise 
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Ktimulatod  by  some  relipious  motive — been  as¬ 
tronomical  observers.  Their  observations  were 
rude,  and  unassisted  by  instruments ;  and  were, 
doubtless,  but  irregularly  and  imperfectly  re¬ 
corded.  It  may  be  rca.sonably  suspected  that 
they  were  directed  particularly  to  phenomena, 
such  as  eclipses,  to  which  a  superstitious  interest 
attached.  We  can  not,  consistently  with  the 
capacity  and  tendencies  of  the  Oriental  mind, 
suppO'C  that  either  of  these  nations  ever  rose  to 
the  conception  of  astronom}'  as  a  science;  that 
they  treate<l  it  with  geometrical  methods ;  or 
that  they  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  founded  upon  an  inductive,  or  even  upon 
a  speculative  basis.  The  knowleilge  of  geome¬ 
try  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  seems  merely  to 
have  grown  out  of  their  skill  in  land-measuring. 
All  the  extant  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 
scientific  geometry  of  the  Greeks  was  exclusive¬ 
ly  their  own  invention.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  Chaldean  or  Egyptian  priest  hnd 
a  mind  sufficiently  trained  in  abstract  reasoning 
to  be  able  ti  follow  the  demonstrations  of  the 
properties  of  the  conic  sections  invented  by 
Apollonius.  They  furnished  to  some  extent 
the  raw  material  of  observation,  but  the  Greeks 
converted  these  indigested  facts  into  a  system.” 

But  thoujrh  the  Efjyptians  m.ule  little 
jirogri'ss  in  s<‘ientific  ustrononiy,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  made  some  steps  in  reference 
to  the  calenilar  and  the  division  of  time. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Ktiyptian 
year  consisted  of  300  days,  with  five  inter¬ 
calary  days,  making  a  year  of  .‘165  days  ; 
hut  as  they  seem  not  to  have  disposed  of 
the  odd  one  fourth  of  a  day,  their  year 
was  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  Greek 
octaeteric  cycle.  The  canicular  or  Sothiac 
Kwiod  of  1401  years,  commencinir  at  the 
leliacal  risin*;  of  the  do£;-star,  and  to  which 
so  much  inijMirtance  has  lieen  attached  by 
some  moilern  writers,  is,  in  Sir  George 
Lewis’s  o}>inion,  an  imafrinary  cycle  never 
list'd  in  practice,  and  apparently  of  late 
orijiin,  thomrh  founded  on  a  simple  com¬ 
putation,  which  rests  e.xclusively  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  year  of  305:^  days  with 
that  of  305  days.  “  What  this  cycle  really 
attests,”  he  adds,  “is  the  retention  of  a 
civil  year  of  305  days,  after  it  was  known 
that  the  true  year  was  longer  by  a  tjuarter 
of  a  day.” 

ITie  origin  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
has  been  generally  ascrilied  to  the  Eg\'p- 
tians ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  recent  authors  that  it  was  introducetl 
into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  age.  “^luch  mystical  erudition,” 
says  Sir  George  Lewis,  “  h;is  been  bestow¬ 
ed  on  the  origin  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodi¬ 
ac  ;  but  by  the  researches  of  Letronne  and 


Ideler,  the  subject  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  transcendental  region,  and  re- 
duceil  within  the  iMiunds  of  general  know - 
Icilge.  A  huge  frost-work  edifice  of  fanci¬ 
ful  conjectures  has  been  melted  by  Le- 
tronne’s  determination  of  the  date  of  tlie 
Zodiac  of  Tentyra  to  the  reign  of  Nero.” 

But  whatever  was  the  amount  of  tlie 
Chaldean  astronomy,  their  astronomers 
jiraeticed  the  art  of  divination.  Tlie 
planets  and  certain  stars  were  supposeil 
to  jireside  over  the  birth  of  individuals, 
and  to  shed  a  blessed  or  a  malignant  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  future  life.  The  astro¬ 
logy  founded  u|)on  this  idea  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Egypt,  and  also  taught  to  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  it  passeil  into  Italy 
and  Home.  The  influence  of  the  planet.s, 
etc.,  over  individuals  was  extended  to  na¬ 
tions.  The  fortunes  of  Uome  were  calcu¬ 
lated  from  its  natal  day  on  the  twenty- 
tirst  of  Ajiril ;  and  the  nativity  even  of 
the  world  was  brought  within  the  range 
of  astrology,  by  supposing  that  the  sign 
.Xries  was  on  the  meridian  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  ! 

The  astrology  of  the  Chaldeans  was 
the  more  readily  ilitfused  in  (Greece  and 
Italy  from  fw'veral  causes,  the  most  j)ow- 
erful  of  which,  according  ft)  Sir  George 
Lewis,  were  its  resemblance  to  the  me¬ 
teorological  a.strology  of  the  Greeks,  their 
belief  in  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of 
men  into  stars,  the  cessation  of  oracles, 
and  the  lK*lief  in  a  tutelary  genius.  Both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Chaldeans  foretold 
the  weather  from  the  appearance  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  certain  stars.  I'he  Chal¬ 
deans  hold  that  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  weather  returned  during  a  jM'i  iod  of 
twelve  solar  years.  “The  astrology  as 
jiraeticed  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  Empire  was,”  as  Sir  (iieorge  Lew  is 
remarks,  “an  intricate  and  abstruse  sys¬ 
tem.  Its  jirofessors  w'cre  popularly  called 
mathematicians,  and  it  involve<l  more  rea¬ 
soning,  and  demanded  more  constructive 
ingenuity,  than  the  modern  ))seudo-sci- 
ences  of  phrenology  and  homeopathy.” 

We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  will 
not  {lerniit  us  to  follow’  our  author,  at  any 
length,  from  his  survey  of  the  astronomy 
of  the  ancients,  through  his  interesting 
and  valu.able  chapters  on  the  Early  His¬ 
tory  and  Chronology  of  the  h^gyptians 
ami  Assyrians,  which  occupy  more  than  a 
third  part  of  his  volume.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  imjKirtance  and  value 
I  of  his  researches  on  this  subject,  and  esjie- 
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oially  at  the  present  moment,  wlien  so 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  unset¬ 
tle  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
discussion,  Sir  (Teorge  commences  with  a 
period  of  Egyptian  history  of  one  hundre<l 
and  forty-tive  years,  (670  to  520  n.c.,)  from 
the  cxjnquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  to 
its  annexation  to  the  Persian  empire,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  successions  of  its  sovereigns 
ap})ear  to  rest  on  historical  grounds.  This 
period  includes, 

PiomineUetit,  OTMtl  S  B.o.  Aprle*,  fi9S-!ST0  *.o. 

Neoi,  <I16-6<K)  “  Amani^  “ 

Psammei,  8  K>-9>3  **  Prammenltui,  826-528  ** 

In  inquiring  into  the  Egypti.an  chrono¬ 
logy  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Psammeticus, 
Sir  George  Lewis  draws  his  information 
from  Herodotus,  Plato,  Manetho,  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  and  Diodorus,  all  of  whom  profess 
to  derive  their  knowledge  from  the  same 
source — from  the  sacred  books,  from  au¬ 
thentic  registers  of  the  native  priests,  and 
from  or.al  communication  with  the  priests 
themselves.  After  giving  a  full  a<‘count 
of  these  barren  chronologies,  in  which 
only  a  very  sm.all  number  of  historical  no¬ 
tices  are  to  l)e  found.  Sir  George  comj)ares 
them  together,  in  order  to  determine  their 
credibility.  The  result  of  this  comj)ari8on 
is,  that  the  accounts  are  entirelv  discord¬ 
ant,  and  can  not  be  reconciled  f)y  any  le¬ 
gitimate  metluKi.  lie  c.an  find  no  good 
reason  for  preferring  one  to  another.  He 
does  not  suppose  that  the  priests  inten¬ 
tionally  deceived  the  historian,  or  that 
their  infonnation  was  incorrectly  reported 
or  transcribed ;  and  having,  therefore,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  selecting  .any  one  of 
these  systems,  he  is  compelled,  by  the  laves 
of  historical  evidence,  to  reject  them  all ! 

This  Mant  of  credibility  is  specially 
evinced  by  many  of  the  jmerile  facts  and 
fabulous  stories  which  these  narratives 
contain.  In  Manctho’s  narrative,  Menes 
is  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
hippopotamus,  which  is  a  herbivorous, 
and  not  a  carnivorous  .animal.  Under 
Xeperchores,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were 
for  eleven  days  mixed  with  honey,  and 
there  was  a  preternatural  enlargement  of 
the  Moon !  Sesostris  was  five  cubits 
high ;  and  under  Bocchoris  a  lamb  spoke, 
and  is  said  by  vElican  to  have  had  eight 
feet  and  two  tails ! 

Several  writers,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  endeavored  to  give  credibility  to 
these  discordant  narratives,  in  order  to 
]ialiiate  their  extr.avagant  character,  or  to 


I  m.ake  the  Egyjdi.an  chronology  harmonize 
j  with  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
has  been  done  by  supposing  that  the 
1  Egyptian  year  was  .anciently  a  single  cir- 
I  cult  of  the  ^loon ;  and  in  more  recent 
j  times,  that  it  was  four  months.  The  hy- 
!  pothesis  that  it  consisted  only  of  a  day  is 
still  more  unfounded.  Sir  John  Marsham 
reduces  the  Egyjitian  iKU-ioils  by  arrang- 
[  ing  successive  dynasties  in  parallel  lines, 
and  gets  rid  of  a  portion  of  time  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  reigns  cotemporary. 

The  method  of  transmuting  the  E^yji- 
tiau  chronology  adojited  by  Baron  Bmi- 
j  sen,  in  his  recent  M’ork  on  Egvpt,  is  avow  - 
,  edly  the  same  as  that  which  N  iebuhr  ap- 
I  plied  to  Homan  history.  hVoni  the  dis- 
!  cordant  versions  of  this  history  given  by 
j  ditlerent  classic,al  writers,  Niebuhr  recon¬ 
structed  a  new  historical  narrative  on  an 
arbitrary  hypothetical  basis  of  his  own, 
producing  unsound  results  “  by  ingeniou-' 
conjecture,  bold  and  startling  combin.a- 
tions,  specious  analogies,”  and  by  “  the 
displav  of  imposing  paradox  .and  dazzling 
erudition.”  But  whatever  advantages  this 
'  method  possessed  in  the  transmutation  of 
j  Homan  antiquity,  where  we  have  at  least 
j  a  full  and  continuous  narrative,  it  is  whol¬ 
ly  inapplicable  to  ancient  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of 
little  more  than  chronology,  or  a  string  of 
royal  names.  “  In  this  most  unattractive 
field  of  hyjtothetical  specul.ation,”  as  Sir 
George  Lewis  well  remarks,  “  the  historian 
iscondemned  tomake  bricks  without  straw. 
Inste.ad  of  demolishing  and  rebuildifig  con¬ 
stitutions,  insteafl  of  cre.ating  new  states  <.f 
society  out  of  obscure  fragments  of  los‘ 
w’riters,  he  is  re<luced  to  a  mere  .arithmeti¬ 
cal  process.  Accordingly,  the  o|K*rations 
of  Bunsen  .and  other  modem  writers  upon 
the  ancient  history  of  Egypt,  rather  n- 
scunble  the  manipulation  of  the  balance- 
sheet  of  an  insolvent  company  by  a  dexter¬ 
ous  accoimtant,  (who,  by  transfers  of  caj*:- 
tal  to  income,  by  the  suppression  or  tran.';- 
position  of  items,  and  by  the  alteration  of 
bad  into  good  debts,  can  convert  a  defi¬ 
ciency  into  a  sunilus,)  than  the  conjectures 
of  a  speculative  historian,  who  uinlertakes 
to  transmit  It'gend  into  history.” 

Sir  George  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
Egyj>tologists  set  at  naught  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evi<lence,  and  make  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  demands  upon  our  credulity. 
“  Under  their  potent  logic  all  identity  di.'-- 
appears ;  every  thing  is  subject  to  be'come 
any  thing  but  itself.  Successive  dynasties 
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but  cotomporary  (l}na.stifs ;  out*  king  Ik*- 
foines  another  king,  or  several  other  kings, 
or  a  fraction  of  another  king ;  one  name 
heconies  another  name ;  one  number  an¬ 
other  number,  and  one  place  another 
place !” 

In  order  to  illustrate  Bunsen’s  system 
of  reconstruction.  Sir  George  takes,  as  an 
exam]>le,  Sesostris,  the  greatest  of  Eg}  Ti¬ 
tian  names,  whose  historical  identity  is 
liissolved  and  recompounded  by  the  Egypt¬ 
ologists.  Bunsen  identities  ohe  portion 
of  him  with  Tosorthiis,  (Sesorthus  of  Eu¬ 
sebius,)  the  second  king  of  the  third  dy¬ 
nasty,  who  lived  1799  years  later!  lie 
then  identities  another  jiortion  of  him 
with  Sesoiichosis,  a  king  of  the  tweltth  dy¬ 
nasty  ;  and  “  a  third  iiortion  of  S(*sostris  is 
tinally  assigned  to  himself!” — the  great 
sovereign  being  thus  reconstructed  from 
his  three  fragments.  Lepsius,  the  other 
famous  Egyjttologist,  ditters  in  many  re- 
sjK'cts  from  Bunsen — the  one  assigning 
St'sostris  to  the  old,  and  the  other  to  the 
new  empire, at  dates  ditfering  .379:1  years! 
— but  “  .agrees  with  him  in  thinking  that 
.‘x'sostris  IS  not  Sesostris.”  “  "What  should 
we  think,”  says  Sir  George,  “if  a  new 
school  of  writers  on  the  history  of 
France,  entitling  themselves  Francolo- 
gists,  were  to  arise,  in  which  one  of  the 
leading  critics  were  to  deny  that  Louis 
XIV.  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  were  to  identify  him  with  Hercules, 
or  Romulus,  or  Gyrus,  or  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  Gharleniagne  ;  while  another 
le.a<ling  critic  of  the  same  school,  agreeing 
in  the  rejection  of  the  received  hypothesis, 
as  to  his  being  the  successor  of  Louis 
XIII.,  were  to  identify  him  with  X'apoleon 
I.,  or  Louis  Xapoleon  ?” 

After  some  justly  sarcastic  observations 
on  the  attempt  of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  to 
discover  the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid. 
Sir  George  gives  the  follow’ing  admirable 
description  of  an  Egyptologist:  “His  im¬ 
agination  is  captivated  with  the  faculty  of 
creating  or  annihilating  dynasties  by  a 
stroke  of  his  magic  j>en  ;  he  becomes,  in 
the  language  of  the  ancient  astrologers,  a 
‘  chronocrator.’  lie  likewise  appears  to 
])osses8  a  sort  of  reflex  second-sight,  by 
which  he  is  able  to  look  back  into  the  un¬ 
known  past,  and  discern  images  invisible 
to  ordinary  eyes.  He  can  evoke  a  great 
nu‘dieval  period  of  antiquity,  which  has 
hitherto  been  wrapjwd  in  oblivion.  If  his 
pretensions  to  these  gifts  are  admitted, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  imposing  on  the  cre- 


j  dulity  of  his  readers,  by  his  familiar  hand¬ 
ling  of  subjects  remote  from  ordinary  stu¬ 
dies,  he  is  regarded  as  a  historical  seer, 
elevated  far  above  those  obscure  chroni¬ 
clers  who  occujiy  themselves  with  digest¬ 
ing  the  occurrences  of  well-attested  his- 
tory.”  _ 

Having  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  siij)- 
'  position,  that  the  Egyptians  had  an  ancient 
indigenous  literature,  which  has  perished, 
and  to  which  the  micient  writers  had  ac¬ 
cess,  Sir  George  proceeds  to  examine  the 
support  which  the  Egyptologists  draw 
from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on 
ancient  Egyptian  buildings,  admitting 
that  if  these  inscriptions  were  made  by 
public  authority,  contained  a  record  of  co¬ 
temporary  events,  and  were  written  in  a 
language  which  could  be  read  and  inter¬ 
preted  correctly,  they  would  furnish  a  so¬ 
lid  basis  of  trustworthy  history  and  chro¬ 
nology.  X’  one  of  these  ipialities,  however, 
are  found  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions, 
of  which  we  have  three  different  accounts 
by  authors  cotemporary  with  the  inscrij)- 
tions.  All  these  agree  in  describing  the 
system  as  idiograjiliic,  and  not  as  alplia- 
lietical ;  whereas  Champollion,  the  great 
founder  of  the  scheme  of  hieroglyjdiicjil 
interjiretation  employed  by  the  Egyptolo¬ 
gists,  maintains  th.at  the  hieroglyphs  are 
symbols,  not  of  ideas,  but  of  alphalxjtic 
sounds.  In  adopting  this  view,  therefore, 
Bunsen  rejects  the  only  positive  evidence 
which  we  have  from  antiquity.  As  the 
tradition  of  the  language  is  lost  beyond 
recovery,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
find  the  ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  modern 
Coptic,  written  in  Greek  letters ;  but  even 
Schwartz,  who  believes  the  Coj)tic  to  have 
been  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
iriests,  admits  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
iy|M)thesis.  “The  remains  of  the  Coptic,” 
as  Sir  George  observes,  “  do  not  descend 
beyond  the  third  century  of  our  era,  are 
exclusively  of  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
and  bt'long  to  a  s]»here  of  ideas  from 
which  the  ancient  religion  and  polity  of 
Egypt  are  altogether  excluded. 

But  whatever  view  we  take  of  these 
points,  the  historical  knowledge  derive<l 
from  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  meager 
and  of  small  amount.  We  have  (*ertain 
names  of  kings,  but  no  coherent  chrono¬ 
logy,  and  no  events  in  their  reigns.  If 
the  interpretations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  hieroglyidiieal  writings  are  correct, 
we  may  take  them,  as  our  author  obsen-es, 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  assur- 
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ed  tluit  there  is  nothing  worth  knowing. 
“The  work,”  he  adds,  “of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  upon  ancient  Egypt,  which 
sjieaks  to  the  eye,  is  far  more  instructive 
than  the  efforts  to  address  the  mind 
through  the  restored  language  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  may  Iw  feared  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  discoveries  of  the  Egyptologists  will 
Imj  attended  with  results  as  worthless  and 
as  uncertain  as  those  which  have  hitherto 
atUuided  their  ill -regarded  and  barren  j 
labors.”  | 

In  order  to  see  how  far  the  .accounts  of; 
Assyrian  anticjuity  favor  the  h}'j>othesis  of 
the  existence  of  scientific  astronomy  at 
liabylon,  in  remote  fimt*8.  Sir  George 
Lewis,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  gives  us 
the  early  Assyrian  history  according  to 
Herodotus,  CU'sias,  Herosus,  Syncellus, 
and  Eusebius ;  ami  he  shows  that  there  is 
such  a  discord.ance  in  their  accomtts,  that 
it  is  im|>ossible  to  institute  any  comparison 
l)etween  them.  The  jwints  of  agreement 
are  so  rare,  that  they  appear  to  relate  Ui 
different  countries  —  “  dift'ering  in  the  dur- 
ration  of  the  empire,  the  time  .and  mode 
of  its  foundation,  the  time  and  mode  of 
its  overthrow,  the  names  of  the  kings, 
their  acts,  and  the  duration  of  their  reigns.” 
Fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  har¬ 
monize  these  accounts,  by  supposing  a 
double  Assyrian  empire  in  relation  to  time, 
and  a  double  Assyrian  empire  in  relation 
to  space  —  one  with  its  capital  at  Nine¬ 
veh,  and  another  with  its  capital  at  Baby¬ 
lon. 

The  earliest  king  of  Assyria  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  I*hul,  who  lived 
al>out  772  B.C.  His  successors  named  in 
Scripture  (though  the  reigns  may  not  be  j 
continuous)  were  the  following  : 


Thul.  ...... 

Tiflath  Piln^r,  ..... 

Shalnaneter,  ..... 

Shfcoo.  ...... 

SeoDk  hfrih,  ..... 

Ksarbnd'lon,  bid  don,  .... 

Ilitladan,  kinc  of  Babylon.* 

NfbucbaOneaaar,  .... 

KtII  Merodach,  bis  son,  .... 

B<rUh>ssar,  last  king  of  Babylon,  dsthrooed  to 


7T2  ».o. 
741  “ 
728  “ 

714  - 

70it  “ 
Si'MG  •• 
MU  “ 
58S  “ 


Sir  George  Ivewis  terminates  this  most 
interesting  and  instructive  chapter  by  a  ! 
discussion  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  dura- ' 
•  tion  of  mankind,  funiished  by  the  exist- 

!  ence  of  great  works  executed  in  Assyria 

I  and  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  ; 

1  ami  he  concludes  that  a  long  period  of 

j  time  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  their 

I  *  A  coteuporary  of  Hezekrah,  725-680  B.c. 


construction,  and  that  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  placing  those  in  Egypt,  and  the 
walls  of  great  buildings  in  Babylon,  at  a 
date  anterior  to  the  building  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Solomon,  1012  n.r.  “The  conjec¬ 
tural  arguments,”  he  adds,  “founded  ujioii 
uncertain  astronomical  records,  by  which 
a  high  antiquity  is  assigned  to  the  Earth, 
have  been  rejeirted  by  Cuvier,  and  are  now 
generally  abandoned.  Many  of  them  have 
been  examine<l  in  the  course  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  treatise,  and  have  been  shown  to  be 
destitute  of  foundation.” 

We  greatly  regret  that  our  limited  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  a  lirief 
notice  of  Sir  George  Lewi.s’s  last  chapter 
on  the  mivigation  of  the  Phtt'nicians.  With 
the  same  varied  learning  and  acute  criti¬ 
cism  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  jire- 
vious  chajiters,  he  has  shown  that  the 
Phtenicians  had  sailed  to  a  very  small  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  their  settlement  at  Gades, 
and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  they  had  navigated  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  tin  and  amber 
from  Northeni  Euro|K*,  to  supply  the  na¬ 
tions  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  Britain  was  no  doubt  the 
country  from  which  the  tin  sold  by  the 
Plimnicians  to  the  (ireeks  was  jirincipally 
obtained  ;  but,  in  jilace  of  its  having  been 
carried  to  Gades  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
it  was  sent  by  the  overland  route  across 
Gaid,  and  shijiped  by  the  Phauiicians 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  A  similar 
argument  in  favor  of  the  distant  Phauii- 
cian  voyagers,  derived  from  the  early  use 
of  amber,  is  similarly  disposed  of  by  our 
author,  llie  trade  with  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  amber  is  found, 
in  place  of  being  carrieil  on  by  Plurnician 
ships  through  the  Souml,  was  carried  on 
by  laml  by  native  traveling  merchants  to 
the  Mediterranean  at  Marseilles.  The  al¬ 
leged  voyage  of  Pytheas  to  the  Ultima 
Tliule,  which  favors  the  idea  of  a  Plueni- 
cian  trade  by  8t‘a  with  the  northern  shores 
of  Europe,  is  shown  to  lie  a  liction  ;  ami 
the  same  stigma  is  fixed  upon  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
Neco,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  as 
giving  jirobability  to  the  opinion  that  the 
PlKBiiicians  had  not  only  sailcMl  to  the  am- 
l»er  shores  of  the  Baltic,  hut  had  reached 
even  America. 

In  concluding  his  fourth  chapter  on  the 
scientific  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Sir  Georges  institutes  a  com- 
I  parison  between  the  Geocentric  and  the 
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Heliocentric,  tlie  Ptolemaic  and  l'opt‘nii- 1 
cJin,  systems  of  tlie  universe ;  and  we  re- 
pret  to  say  that  we  can  not  concur  in  the 
views  which  he  has  exjtressed  : 

“  The  Copcrnican  system  of  the  universe,” 
he  observes,  “and  its  suVtseqnent  completion 
by  the  Newtonian  theory  of  universal  gravita¬ 
tion,  have  had  a  purely  scientific  value,  and  have 
exercised  scarcely  any  influence  on  the  affairs 

of  mankind . The  annual  measure  of 

time  has  received  no  improvement  since  the 
modern  astronomical  revolution.  With  reganl 
to  the  determination  of  a  ship's  p'ace  at  sea 
by  astronomical  methods,  the  invention  of  chro¬ 
nometers  has  been  far  more  important  than  any 
improvement  in  astronomical  theory.  If  the 
ancients  had  known  the  telescope  and  the  clock, 
their  scientific  methods  would  have  sufficed  for 
nearly  all  practical  purposes,  although  they 
might  have  held  to  the  Geocentric  hypothesis. 
Astronomy,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  and  their  modern 
successors,  has  heen  treated  by  mathematical 
methods  requiring  the  highest  stretch  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  has  furnished  materials 
fur  sublime  contemplation.  Hut  it  is  a  science 
of  pure  curiosity  ;  it  is  directed  exclusively  to 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  in  a  field  which 
human  interests  can  never  enter.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  some  astronomers  to  dis 
tinguish  between  the  solar  system  and  sidereal 
astronomy  ;  but  the  distinction  rests  on  no 
solid  foundation.  The  periodic  titnes  of  Uranus, 
the  nature  of  Saturn’s  ring,  and  the  occultations 
of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  are  as  far  removed  from 
the  concerns  of  mankind  as  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  or  the  non  hern  position  of  the  Great 
Bear.  Science  ought,  indeed,  to  be  pursued 
for  its  ow’n  sake ;  and  the  human  mind  can  be 
worthily  occupi^  in  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  can  never  lead  to  any  practical  re¬ 
sult.  But  if  the  astronomical  science  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was  less  exact  and  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  modems,  it  had  a  closer  Ijcaring  upon 
human  affairs,  and  it  nearly  exhausted  those  de¬ 
partments  which  are  useful  to  mankind.” 

In  these  parapraphs  there  are  three  pro¬ 
positions  which  have  pn*atly  surprised  us, 
and  which  we  repret  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  infltience  which  their  general  accept¬ 
ance  must  have  on  the  future  jiatronage,  not 
only  of  astronomy,  but  of  every  other 
science ; 

1.  That  the  ancient  astronomy  had  a 
closer  bearing  than  the  modem  on  human 
afiairs,  :uid  had  nearly  exhausted  what 
was  useful  to  mankind. 

2,  Tliat  the  modern  astronomy  exercis¬ 
es  scarcely  any  practical  influence  on  the 
affiiirs  of  mankind,  and  is  a  science  of  pure 
curiosity,  in  a  field  which  human  interests 
can  never  enter. 

YOL.  LYI.— NO. 


.3.  That  there  is  no  solid  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  solar  system  and  sidereal  astron¬ 
omy. 

In  this  comparison  of  ancient  with  mod¬ 
em  astronomy  we  can  not  concur.  The 
only  practical  result  of  the  ancient  astron- 
my  was  the  partial  reformation  of  the  cal¬ 
endar,  which  it  took  them  more  than  two 
thousand  years  to  effect ;  for  the  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  was  not  obtained 
till  the  (%)pernican  system  was  announced. 
Hut  what  a  meager  boon  to  s(H*iety  was  this, 

!  compared  with  the  advantages  u-hich  navi- 
!  gation  and  geography  have  derived  from 
I  the  j)erfection  of  the  solar  and  lunar  ta- 
!  hies,  and  even  from  those  of  the  planets.  It 
j  was  to  promote  these*  great  practical  pur¬ 
poses  that  the  observatory  of  (ireenwich 
was  founded,  and  that  rewanls  were  given 
by  the  Hritish  (Government  to  Euler  ami 
I  Tobias  Mayer  as  the  improvers  of  the 
j  lunar  theory.  If  human  interests  are  no 
j  longer  concerned  in  the  advancement  of 
j  astronomy,  how  can  we  justify  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  supporting  with  the  public  money 
:  that  noble  institution  at  (Greenwich,  whicli 
has  done  such  valuable  work,  and  is  still 
doing  it  under  Mr.  Airy,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  astronomers  of  any  age  or  country  ? 
It  requires  some  courage  to  say  that  there 
can  be  any  science  into  which  human  in¬ 
terests  can  not  enter.  How  often  have  we 
seen  that  the  sjH'culations  of  one  age  have 
become  i»rofoundly'  practical  in  another ; 
and,  were  it  otherwise  with  astronomy, 

I  the  large  sums  now  devoted  to  its  advance¬ 
ment  by  every  (Govennent  in  the  Old  and 
New  Wold  should  lie  transferred  to  those 
more  important  sciences  in  which  human 
interests  and  afl’airs  are  suj)poscd  to  lx* 
more  deeply  embosomed. 

The  allegation  of  our  author,  that  there 
is  no  solid  distinction  between  the  solar 
system  and  sidereal  astronomy,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  Docs  it  mean  that  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  occupy  the  same  re¬ 
gion  in  space,  or  simply  that  stars  are  plan¬ 
ets,  and  planets  stars  ?  The  si<lereal  uni¬ 
verse  is  jdacetl  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
lx*yond  the  solar  system,  and  no  material 
bodies  but  the  comets  enter  into  the  vast 
I  space  which  intervenes.  It  has  been  proved 
j  by  the  grand  discoveries  of  the  two  Her- 
schels,  and  others,  that  there  are  binary 
I  systems  among  the  stars,  in  which  one  star 
j  revolves  rouml  another  in  detennined  |x*- 
riods,  and  to  which  the  law  of  gravity  ex¬ 
tends  ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  from  the  ob- 
I  servations  of  Mayer,  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
39 
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Stiuve,  and  others,  that  the  whole  solar 
system  is  in  motion  round  some  distant 
bo4iv,  in  the  staiTy  sphere.  If  these  are 
truths,  the  sidereal  system  of  the  universe, 
our  own  planetary  system  whieh  it  in¬ 
closes,  and  the  great  system  of  comets, 
which  seems  to  form  with  both  a  chain  of 
communication,  are  distinctly  marked 
spheres  of  creation,  which  the  highest  in¬ 
tellects  will  not  fail  to  study,  and  from 
which  the  warmest  and  most  enduring  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity  can  never  be  disso¬ 
ciated. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  at  a  verj- 
humble  distance,  to  follow  Sir  George 
Lewis  in  his  surv'ey  of  the  Astronomy 
and  Chronology  of  the  Ancients,  limiting 
ourselves  to  a  brief  and  simple  abstract  of; 
the  more  important  or  popular  toj)ics  to  1 
Avhich  he  calls  our  attention.  Our  r(*ad- 1 
ers  must  j)eruse  the  w*)rk  itself  to  form  j 
an  idea  of  the  stores  of  learning  it  con- , 
tains,  the  ingenious  and  profund  criticisms 
which  characterize  it,  and  the  sound  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  its  author  usually  ar¬ 
rives.  But,  independently  of  the  value  of  I 
this  work  in  its  literary  and  scientific  rela- 1 
tions,  it  will  be  read  with  an  additional 
interest  as  the  j)roduction  of  one  of  the  j 
ablest  .and  wisest  of  our  modern  states-  i 
men.  W e  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 1 
mark  in  these  p.ages  how  rarely  men  of  I 
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profound  acquirements  in  literature  and 
science  have  l)een  called  to  discharge  any 
public  functions  under  Government,  either 
of  a  diplomatic  or  administrative  nature  ; 
while  in  foreign  countries,  and  under  arbi¬ 
trary  governments,  the  same  class  of  men 
have  bwn  extensively  emidoyed.  We  have 
expressed  our  surprise  tliat  men  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  ]»ractical  talent  have  not  found 
their  w.ay  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  great  qtiestions  of  practical  science 
and  national  interest  are  to  be  decided, 
and  where  xvisdom  without  eloquence  is 
one  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  legis¬ 
lator.  Sir  George  ('ornewall  Lewis  is  one 
of  the  few  examples  of  a  public  servant 
yoked  in  the  harness  of  the  State,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  juirsuing  the  higher  studies  of 
literature,  |K)litic8,  .and  philosophy.  The 
c.ahn  dignity  and  unswerving  consistency 
with  wliich  he  has  discharged  the  less  re¬ 
sponsible  duties  of  ofiicial  life,  and  the 
re})Utation  he  has  acquired  as  a  scholar  and 
philosonher,  h.ave  raised  him  to  several  of 
the  highest  jtositions  in  the  Cabinet ;  ami 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  bright  roll 
of  public  men,  to  whotn  Providence  has 
committed  the  destinies  of  England,  there 
will  not  be  found  a  wiser  and  a  siifer  pilot 
to  conduct  the  vessel  of  the  State  through 
the  perils  which  have  for  some  time  been 
looming  in  the  horizon  of  our  country. 


From  The  Leliure  Hoar. 

'WHAT  IS  THE  SUN  MADE  OF! 


If  that  question  had  Ikscu  ]>ropose<l  to 
any  chemist,  naturalist,  or  astronomer, 
twenty  years  ago  —  ay,  ten,  or  even  less 
—  the  reply  might  have  l>een  :  “  Who 
knows  ?”  If  the  chemist,  naturalist,  or 
astronomer,  had  been  further  questioned 
as  to  his  belief  whether  science  of  any  kind 
might  not  probably  some  day  iiiform  us 
of  the  Sun’s  composition,  he  would  have 
assuredly  answered:  “  No  !” 

To  have  replied  otherwise,  indeed, 
would  have  seemed  unsound  and  ignor¬ 
ant.  With  what  reason  could  it  have 


been  expected  that  any  portion  of  the 
Sun’s  mjiterials  would  reveal  their  com¬ 
position  to  mortal  sense  ?  The  Moon’s 
com{>08ition  would  have  8t“emed  a  far 
more  promising  subject  of  inquiry.  0«.'- 
casionally,  aerolites  or  metallic  masses 
fall  to  us  from  above.  Whence  they  come 
is  still  uncertain.  According  to  one  theory, 
they  are  assumed  to  have  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Moon,  .and  to  have  been 
thence  projecteil  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
so  far  as  to  come  within  reach  of  the 
Earth’s  attraction.  Many  of  this  chiss  of 
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bodies  have  been  collected  and  analyzed. 
Their  constituents  have  been  made  known 
throu<rh  the  direct  evidence  of  chemical 
analysis;  therefore  —  only  i;rantins»  their 
lunar  orijrin — a  jmrtion  of  the  Moon’s  con¬ 
stituents  will  have  l)een  revealed.  I  am 
aware  that  most  of  these  aerolites  are 
now  supposed  to  Indonj;  to  fratjmentary 
.asteroids  coursinjx  in  planet-like  orbits 
through  our  solar  system ;  but  the  very 
fact  of  their  havin"  >K*en  taken  for  lunar 
])roductions  shows  that  the  m.aterials  of 
the  M(K)n’a  structure  were  not  deemed 
wholly  beyond  our  observation  or  com¬ 
prehension.  These  frajjrments  only  "were 
thouirht  to  confirm  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  M<K)n’s  physical  structure  as  observed 
by  the  telescope. 

Ilut  as  for  the  Sun  —  ninety-four  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  aw.ay  —  there  staaned  no 
hope  that  we  should  ever  succeed  in  mak- 
iu"  a  closer  chemic.al  acquaintanceship 
with  him.  This  has  been  effected,  never¬ 
theless  ;  and,  withoiit  fjiving  a  detailed 
narnitive  of  how  it  has  betm  ettected,  we 
sh.all  do  well  to  contemplate  the  bonds 
of  union  and  .acquaintanceship  —  so  to 
8j»eak — that  subsist  V>etween  the  Sun  and 
ourselves. 

Firstly,  we  maint.ain  a  bond  of  ac<piaint- 
.ancesni])  with  the  Sun  throusjh  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  liixht  that  emanates  from  him  ; 
and  this  we  m.ay  denominate  the  bond 
of  popular  .acquaintanceship.  Between 
our  j^reat  luminary  .and  the  jdiilosopher 
there  is  another  bond  of  acmiaintanceship 
— the  force  of  fjravitation.  Whereas,  how¬ 
ever,  any  considerable  knowledi;e  of  the 
laws  of  »;ravitation  napiires  cl(*se  study, 
a  considerable  knowle*l<;e  of  the  ]irojK*r- 
ties  of  lif'ht  is  forced  upon  us  willingly 
enough,  by  the  very  construction  of  our 
eyes,  and  the  necessities  of  our  exist¬ 
ence.  Astronomers,  long  ago,  re.asoniiig 
upon  facts  to  which  their  ex|H*riments  led 
them,  c.ame  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sun  —  regarded  as  a  whole  —  is  lighter, 
size  for  size,  than  the  Earth  —  only  about 
a  fourth  of  the  Earth’s  weight,  indee<l. 
To  jiut  the  case  in  another  way  :  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  matmaals  i»f  the  Sun 
could  1h*  intimately  mingled,  so  as  to  yield 
an  average,  and,  then,  a  pijH'e  cut  out  of 
the  Sun  exactly  as  big  as  our  Earth,  stich 
piece  would  only  weigh  about  om*-fourth 
of  that  our  own  planet  weighs.  To  ex- 
pl.ain  in  what  manner  the  weighing  of  the 
Sun  has  been  effected,  would  In?  altogether 
impossible  in  a  short  j)aper  like  this.  The 


weighing  has  been  accomplished,  how¬ 
ever,  and  accomplished  through  gravi¬ 
tation  :  and  this,  until  very  recently,  was 
all  we  knew  in  regard  to  the  compositioti 
of  the  Sun.  Whether  it  were  made  uj) 
of  nuiterials  wholly  different  from  those 
of  our  planet,  or  whether  of  materials 
identical  in  mature  with  some  of  those  of 
which  the  Earth  is  compose<l,  w.as  t»eyond 
the  scope  of  human  ken,  and  seemed  like¬ 
ly  to  rem.ain  so.  The  lighter  weight  of 
the  Sun  conveyed  no  information  as  to 
the  mature  of  the  materials.  The  propor¬ 
tional  weight  of  the  same  thing  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  heat  it  has. 
For  ex.anqde,  met.als,  the  very  heaviest 
cl.'iss  of  bodies,  can  by  the  aid  of  sufficient 
heat  >)e  driven  into  vapor,  and  vapors,  as 
we  all  know,  are  characterized  by  their 
lightness.  So,  it  might  be  th.at  the  Sun 
was  composed  of  materials  n.aturally  heavy, 
but  expanded  to  lightness  by  heat  ;  or  it 
again  might  be,  that  the  Sun  Avas  com¬ 
posed  of  materials  n.atur.ally  light  —  light, 
that  is  to  s.ay,  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Long  ago,  the  opinion  Wgan  to  jwevail 
that  the  Sun  was  a  molten  ma.ss  of  fire  ; 
and  a  very  rational  opinion,  to  most  people, 
tills  M  ill  seem  to  be,  considering  the  heat 
and  light  ever  evolve<l  from  the  great  cen¬ 
ter  of  our  system.  Then,  .afterward  came 
a  period  xvhen  that  opinion  fell  prettj' 
much  into  the  Viack-ground  amojigst  phi¬ 
losophers.  It  Mas  argueil  that  both  heat 
and  light  might  be  produced  by  an  orb 
neither  inordinately  hot  nor  luminous  — 
.an  opinion,  I  lieg  l(‘ave  to  remark,  that 
coubl  never  have  gained  much  ac<piies- 
cence  on  the  jiart  of  the  unlearned ;  for 
much  jihilosophic.al  refinement  of  thought 
is  needed  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the 
notion  of  he, at  and  light  being  produced 
by  a  binly  of  itself  neither  hot  nor 
luminous. 

Such  continued  long  to  lie  the  sum 
total  of  our  knoM'ledge  in  regard  to  the 
Sun’s  comjMisition.  Doubting,  s|K‘Culating, 
M-e  lived,  but  never  hoping.  Philosophers 
little  kncM-  M’h.at  a  glorious  discovery  M’as 
in  store  for  them. 

Every  n*.ader  of  this  comjirehends,  I 
presume,  Avhat  is  meant  by  the  term 
“prismatic  s|H‘ctrum,”  the  M’ondrous  col¬ 
ored  image  throM-n  upon  a  screen  M  hen 
a  jet  or  thread  of  M’hite  light  is  analyzed 
or  unraveled,  so  to  speak,  by  means  of  a 
transj)arent  triangular  prism,  Noav,  M’b.at- 
ever  the  source  of  light  may  lie,  provided 
it  evolve  M’hite  light,  a  colored  sjiectrum 
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may  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  prism.  Take  heeii,  then,  of  the 
following  fact,  for  upon  a  full  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  it  a  good  deal  hmges.  A  very 
unimportiint  fact  you  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  it,  but  the  philosopher  hxtks  upon 
every  fact,  every  revelation  of  truth,  as 
having  importance.  The  application  of  it 
may  not  come  to-day — to-morrow  ;  not  in 
our  time,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  not  for  cen¬ 
turies  after  our  time,  but  come  assuredly  it 
will ;  for  facts  are  laws,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  are  impressed  by  God,  and  he  does 
nothing  in  vain. 

The  fact  to  which  I  would  direct  the 
reader’s  attention,  is  the  existence  of  cer¬ 
tain  black  transverse  lines  across  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  only  across  the  latter.  If 
some  sufficiently  powerful  light  Ik.*  substi¬ 
tuted  for  that  of  the  solar  rays,  then  the 
particular  black  bamls  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  are  no  longer  develojHjd.  It  is 
im|K>rtant,  moreover,  to  note  that  the  black 
solar  s{>ectral  bands  never  vary — are  never 
altered  as  to  their  relative  j>o8ition.  Tliis 
fact  was  noted  and  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  science ;  for,  whenever  the  philosopher 
notes  a  constant  occurrence,  he  treasures 
it.  Not  unfrequently  such  treasured  stores 
of  trutli  are  pregnant  with  marvelous  re¬ 
velations,  though  at  the  time  their  full 
meaning  and  bearings  may  be  unknown. 
So  mucii,  then,  for  the  aforesaid  black, 
spectral  b-ands.  Premising  that  they  were 
first  remarked  by  Frauenhofer,  and  from 
that  circumstance  they  have  always  been 
called  Fraueithofer'a  bandg,  we  w'ill  leave 
them  for  a  time — their  consideration  to  be 
resumed  hereafter. 

I  must  now  record  the  evidence  of  cer¬ 
tain  experiments  that  will  seem  to  be  a 
long  way  removed  from  any  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  solar  spectrum.  Never¬ 
theless,  their  evidence,  joined  by  and  by 
to  the  evidence  funiished  by  Frauenhofer’s 
bands,  will  hereafter  reveal  to  us  the  great 
secret  of  the  Sun’s  comi^osition,  in  j)art  at 
least.  Did  you  ever  see  a  display  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fireworks,  wondering  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  beautiful  flame  tuits  were  pro¬ 
duced  ?  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  w'oman 
throw  a  pinch  of  salt  upon  the  fire  “  to 
clear  the  fire,”  as  she  said,  before  setting 
on  the  gridiron  ?  Did  you  ever  pusli,  by 
design  or  inadvertently,  a  bit  of  copper 
amongst  burmng  coals  or  into  a  caudle- 
flame  ?  The  evidence  of  the  fireworks, 
the  salt,  and  the  copper  wire,  all  goes  to 
prove  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely. 


that  t‘ach  and  every  metal,  as  a  rule,  burns 
evolving  its  own  peculiar  tint.  What 
metals,  or  what  composition  of  metals, 
enter  into  ornamental  fireworks,  >ve  will 
not  here  stop  to  investigate,  but  let  it  be 
understood  that  each  metal  communicates 
to  flame  its  special  hue. 

The  second  and  third  illustrations  (both 
very  simple)  are  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpo.se.  The  old  woman’s  pinch  of  salt 
—  should  you  witness  that  exjK'riment 
again,  if  not,  I  beg  you  will  yourself  per¬ 
form  it — will  be  observed  to  tinge  the  fire 
yellow ;  and  so,  if  you  dip  a  bit  of  string 
into  some  salt  and  water,  then  dry  it,  and 
when  dry  plunge  it  into  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  the  flame  will  acquire  the  same 
})eculiar  tint  of  yellow.  And  so,  if — cros.s- 
questioning  nature  still  —  you  take  some 
of  that  beautiful  and  very  curious  metal 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  sea- 
salt,  and  which  is  called  “  sodium  ”  — 
if  you  take  some  of  that  metal  sodium, 
and  set  fire  to  it  in  a  snnUl  platinum  spoon, 
it  also  —  the  metal  sodium  —  will  be  seen 
to  bum  with  a  flame  having  the  same  tint 
of  yellow.  Similarly,  the  experimenter 
would  find  —  were  he  to  take  the  trouble 
of  performing  the  ex|>eriment  —  that  co|> 
»er,  and  every  prej)aration  of  copper, 
jurns  with  a  green  flame.  In  order  to 
perceive  the  distinctive  tints  evolved  by 
resj)ective  metals  undergoing  combustion, 
no  ai)paratU8  is  necessary  ;  but  it  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  an  electric  lamj)  and  a  trian¬ 
gular  prism  that  the  full  beauty  of  the 
tint  can  lx;  made  manifest.  Then  will  it 
be  8e<‘n  that  sodium,  when  burned  in  a 
little  charco.al  crucible,  within  the  electric 
lamp,  develops,  on  the  yellow'  portion 
of  the  s|H;ctrum,  a  still  yellower  band  ; 
that  copper,  similarly  burned,  produces 
on  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  a  still 
greener  band,  and  so  on — a  particular  biuid 
or  bands  for  each  jtarticular  metal. 

And  this  is  curious  too,  namely,  that  if 
tw'o  or  more  metals  be  consumed  in  mix¬ 
ture,  such  as  brass  —  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  zinc,  for  example  —  the  prism  picks 
out  (so  to  s{x;uk)  the  rays  |H?culiar  to 
each  metal,  depositing  them  in  the  8jx;c- 
trum  duly  arranged  —  each  of  its  own 
peculiar  tint — cacli  in  its  own  pro|x;r  lo¬ 
cality. 

So  w'e  now,  by  a  course  of  experiments, 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  banded 
8|)ectrum.  The  bands  of  our  spectrum, 
however,  are  colored,  whereas  those  of 
the  solar  spectrum — the  bands  of  Frauen- 
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hofer —  are  black.  “  Tlicre  can  hardly  be 
any  connection  between  the  two  pheno¬ 
mena,”  say  you ;  wait  awhile. 

Turn  back  now  again  to  our  sodium. 
It  is  burning  in  a  jdatinum  spooti,  we 
will  suppose,  evolving  a  vapor;  that  vapor 
is  burning  with  the  yellow  light  peculiar 
to  sodium.  We  will  now'  hold  that  sodium 
flame  iti  the  verj'  track  of  the  yellow  rays 
that  have  been  8e])arated  by  the  trian¬ 
gular  prism  from  white  light  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  lamp.  Watch  now'  the  result  from 
the  spectrum  ;  a  band  of  yellow'  seems  to 
l)e  clean  cut  out.  There  is,  in  place  of  it, 
a  black  band.  Now',  is  this  an  arbitrary 
black  band,  or  is  it  one  to  be  found  in  the 
solar  s[H*ctrum  ?  Is  it  one  of  the  Frauen- 
hofer  black  bands?  Yes,  it  so  happens  to 
be ;  and  now',  so  far  as  the  presence  of 
sodium  in  the  Sun  is  concerned,  we  have 
our  revelation. 

Asstmie  the  following  case.  Assume 
that  the  Sun  in,  as  quite  anciently  it 
teas  assumed  to  be,  a  glowing  ball  of  fire 
1,384,402  times  Larger  than  our  Earth — a 
seething  mass  of  burning  materials.  As- 
STgne  a  blazing  flame  of  vapor  to  surround 
him  —  one  constituent  being  the  vapor 
of  sodium.  These  conditions  granted,  w'e 
at  once  account  for  the  one  particular 
black  sodium  line  or  band  of  the  Frauen- 
hofer  scale,  corresponding  with  sodium  ; 


and  we  can  accotmt  for  its  presence  on  no 
other  assumption. 

Repeating  the  experiment  with  other 
metals,  we  produce  other  black  b.ands 
on  our  artificial  spectnim,  conformable  in 
every  respect  to  other  Frauenhofer  bands; 
and  thus,  by  following  out  this  beautifnl 
train  of  reasoning,  philosophers  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  tw'o  conclusions :  first,  that  the 
Sun,  as  was  anciently  supposed,  is  a  mass 
of  molten  fire.  Setiond,  that  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  blazing  atmosphere,  in 
w'hich  at  least  exist  the  metals  iron,  mag- 
nesiiim,  sodium,  chromium,  and  nickel. 

Nor  have  the  ex|>eriment8  of  Professors 
Hunsen  and  Kirschoft,  of  Heidelberg,  (to 
whom  these  discoveries  are  due,)  revealed 
a  new'  mcsle  of  analysis  for  substances 
already  know'n,  but  they  have  actually 
succeeded  in  discovering  tw'o  new  alkaline 
metals  to  which  the  names  cceahtm  and 
rubidium  have  been  given.  Indications 
of  both  these  metals  having  been  recognized 
in  the  w'aters  of  Baden  and  Dnrckheim, 
the  Professors,  after  a  tedious  cotirse  of 
manipulation,  succeeded  in  obtaining  them. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  w'hether  this 
beautiful  spectral  analysis  may  not  be  here¬ 
after  applied  to  the  discovery  of  mineral 
poi.son8.  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirschoft 
are  now  understood  to  be  investigating 
that  subject. 


From'the  Nstlonal  Rerlev. 
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Ix  giving  some  account  of  these  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  history  of  the  court  of  the 
last  of  the  lineal  male  deseend.ants  of  the 


*  Mhnohfs  df  la  Cour  tTExpa^ne  kohm  U.  rtpnf.  de  ] 
Charlet  //.,  1678-1682.  Par  le  Marquia  de  Villars. 
Londres;  Triibner  et  Cie.  1861. 

Meinoire*  de  la  Cour  dEepngue,  Paris.  1692. 

Jlelalitm  du  Voyage  dEeptigue.  Paris.  1691. 

Lettree  de  Madame  la  Marqwee  de  Villare,  am- 
baeeadriee  en  Eepagne  dan*  le  terns  du  mortage  de 
Charles  //.,  rot  dEspagne,  avee  la  Prineesse  Marie- 
Lowee  d  Orleans,  Alls  de  Monsieur,  frere  unique  de 
Louis  XIV.  et  ae  IJenriette-Anne  d Angletcrre,  *a 
premiere  femme.  Amsterdam.  1762. 


great  emperor  Charles  V.,  w'e  think  that 
less  resen'e  is  necessary  on  the  score  of 
credibility  than  is  often  the  case  with  snch 
authorities.  The  memoirs  of  M.  de  Vil¬ 
lars,  at  any  rate,  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
unaffected  style,  W'ithout  much  cause  for 
offense  on  the  score  of  forced  and  unneces- 
stiry  attempts  at  generalizations  or  pointed 
remarks ;  and  if  the  lady-writers  are  less 
free  from  this  imputation,  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Villars,  at  any  rate,  have  the 
recommendation  of  being  evidently  ^vrit- 
ten  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with 
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Uuit  want  of  knowledge  of  the  futute,  and 
that  crudeness  of  opinion  which  atlds  to 
the  value  of  historical  authorities,  thouf^h 
it  may  detract  a  little  now  and  then  from 
our  estimate  of  individual  penetration. 
Madame  d’Aulnoy — when  we  have  her 
independently — is  more  florid  and  ambi¬ 
tious  iu  her  style,  au<l  she  lal>ors  under 
the  drawback  of  retailing  events  and  an¬ 
ecdotes  some  years  after  the  time  and 
away  from  the  place.  Still,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  melcMlramatic  stories,  her 
more  enlarged  representation  of  men  ami 
things  in  Spain  agrees  substantially  with 
the  short  notes  of  Madame  de  Villars,  and 
the  general  body  of  historical  evidence. 
Ceremoniid  and  custom  are  so  constant 
and  indefeasible  in  Spaui,  that  there  was  a 
uniformity  even  to  monoton.v  in  its  verj’ 
disorganixation.  Its  vices  at  this  time 
were  in  themselves  irregular  enough,  but 
they  fall  under  such  systematic  rules,  th.at 
they  can  not  fail  of  s^wedily  impressing 
themsc'lves  in  their  leading  features  on  the 
most  casual  observer ;  and  the  degree  to 
which  indivnlual  character  and  jieculia  i- 
ties  were  subordinated  to  them  is  so  re¬ 
markable,  that  there  is  less  diuiger  than  in 
other  cases  of  the  brilliant  memoir-writer 
being  carried  away  by  the  momentary  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  lively  imagination.  Indi- 
vidmil  character  was  getting  lost  in  a  com¬ 
mon  degradation,  .just  as  jirivate  vices 
were  liecoming  public  and  syst«-matic. 
Men  had  lost  the  energy  to  lx*  original  in 
their  sins,  and  still  more  the  wish  or  force 
of  character  to  lx?  original  in  a  diflerent 
direction. 

Pierre,  Manpiis  de  Villars,  is  a  name 
well  known  in  liis  own  time,  but  less  fami¬ 
liar  to  nuxlern  ears  than  that  of  his  cele- 
brattxl  son,  the  Marshal,  Due  de  Villars. 
The  Manpiis — we  avail  ourselves  of  Mr. 
Stirling’s  brief  biography — was  born  .about 
the  year  101 R,  of  a  family  the  antupiity 
and  nobility  of  which  is  a  controverted 
question  among  genealogists.  He  had 
certainly  neither  riches  nor  powerful  rela¬ 
tives  to  push  him  forward  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  he  had  chosen,  that  of  arms,  and  he 
had  to  rely  on  a  fine  figure,  a  commanding 
prestaice,  and  some  considerable  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  sword.  When 
the  Prince  de  Conde  commenced  the  civil 
war  of  1652,  Villars  was  a  follower  of  the 
house  of  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy, 
Due  de  Nemours,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  the  Prince.  In  the  celebrated  duel  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke  and  his  brother-in-law, 
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the  Due  de  Beaufort,  Villars  acted  as  one 
of  the  seconds  of  the  fonner,  and,  more 
fortunate  than  his  j)rincipal,  succeeded  in 
killing  his  adversary,  the  Comte  d’lleri- 
court,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first 
time.  He  had  of  course  to  leave  the 
country,  and  owed  his  return  to  France  to 
the  goo<l  offices  <>f  Armand  de  Bourbon. 
The  Prince  de  (’onti,  who,  to  rid  himself 
of  the  raillery  of  his  brother  Conde  at  his 
weakly  constitution  an<l  ungra»-eful  figure, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  provoking 
the  Duke  of  York,  then  an  exile  at  Paris, 
into  a  duel.  This  design  Wiis  discovered 
and  prevented ;  but  Villars,  whom  the 
Prince  had  attached  to  his  jx*rson,  with  a 
view  to  its  Ixdter  ac(‘omplishment,  re¬ 
mained  in  his  household,  and  negotiated 
a  marriage  Ixdween  his  patron  and  a  niece 
of  the  C'ardinal  Mazarin,  thus  gaining  a 
fixating  with  the  powerful  minister.  He 
also  served  in  Spiiin  ami  Italy  under  Con¬ 
ti.  Having  thus  obtainetl  access  to  the 
great  peo}>le  of  the  French  court,  he  sixm 
becMme  a  decided  favorite  with  the  holies; 
and  among  these  is  mentioned  Madame 
Scarron,  who  afterw:p'd,  as  Madame  de 
Maintemm,  is  said  to  have  Ixhmi  of  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  her  ohl  acipiaintance.  He 
h.ad  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young 
lady  of  high  birth  and  considerable  lx*ar- 
ty,  but  withoiit  fortune,  Mademoi.selle  de 
Bellefoml.s,  whom  he  afterward  marricsl ; 
and  during  their  court.ship  lu*  received 
from  a  lady,  who  obst*rve«l  the  lovers  to¬ 
gether,  blit  w:is  unac<ptainte<I  with  his 
real  njime,  the  sobriquet  of  Orotuhites^  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  henx*s  (»f  the 
»opular  romance,  the  (rrand  Cyrus  ;  .and 
ong  afterward,  when  age  had  deprived 
him  of  any  title  to  the  epithet,  he  w.as  still 
familiarly  known  by  it.  He  served  as 
aid-de-cumj)  to  theCrand  Monanpjo  in  his 
ciourt  cjvmpaign  in  Flanders ;  but  his  pros- 
|>ects  in  the  anny  came  to  a  premature 
termination,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between 
his  brother-in-law,  afterward  Marshal  de 
Bellefonds,  and  the  war  minister,  Louvois. 
After  acting  for  a  time  as  governor  of 
Besan^'on,  and  then  of  Douai,  he  found 
himself  thrown  again  on  his  own  jtriv.ate 
fortune,  which  being  small,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  from  his  friend  M.  de  Lv- 
onne,  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs,  some  di¬ 
plomatic  missions  to  Germany  and  Italy 
after  the  |x*ace  of  Ai.x-l:i-C'hajielle  in  1668, 
At  length,  in  1671,  he  w.a8  appointed  am- 
bass.ador  to  Sj)ain,  and  after  tliat  to  Turin ; 
and  in  1679,  after  the  negotiation  of  the 
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inarriasre  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  Avith  1 
Marie-Loiiise  d’Orlcans,  he  returiK‘«l  to  1 
his  ])ost  at  Madrid,  wliere  he  remained  i 
until  1082.  Thi.s  is  the  einbii-ssy  of  which  ■ 
we  have  some  account  in  the  volutnes  be¬ 
fore  us.  On  his  return,  Villars  was  in 
168.3  cH'ated  a  military  counselor  of  state, 
!ind  sent  as  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Denmark.  In  1688  he  received  the  dec¬ 
orations  of  the  order  of  “St.  Esjirit and 
in  1692,  on  the  marri.ajje  of  Philippe,  Due 
de  Chartres,  afterward  the  Ucfient  Or¬ 
leans,  with  Mademoiselle  de  Hlois,  he 
was  appointed  a  chevalier  <rhonneur  to 
the  Duches.s.  He  <lie«l  :it  Paris  on  the 
twentieth  of  M.arch,  1698,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites  in  Rue  St.  Jacipies. 
Ilis  widow,  whose  letters  we  have  spoken 
of,  survived  him  till  the  year  1706.  It 
should  1k‘  atlded,  that,  according;  to  the 
preface  supplusl  by  the  unknown  writer 
of  the  manuscript  ('opy  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  Maniuis,  they  were  pven  to  the  Mar- 
(juis  de  Hleeourt,  as  instructions,  on  his 
lu-inj;  sent  as  amba.s.sador  to  Spain  after 
tlw  Treaty  of  Partition. 

The  epoch  at  which  the  Manjuis  de  Vil¬ 
lars  entered  on  his  second  embassy  to 
Spain  was  an  important  one  for  th.at  coun- 
trv.  A  disastrous  war  had  lK*en  just  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  ignominious  peace,  which 
left  the  country  exhausted  in  its  material 
means,  and  bankrupt  in  military  glory  and 
n.ational  reputation.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1679,  when  the  French  amb.assador  reach¬ 
ed  Madrid,  the  responsible  minister  of 
Sp.ain  was  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  whom 
the  late  king,  Philip  IV.,  had  recognized 
as  his  natund  son,  and  educated  for  the 
highest  posts  in  the  State.  The  earlier  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Prince  were  creditable  to  his 
talents ;  but  a  great  misadventure  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  secured  the  inde|K‘ndenee  of 
that  country,  was  seized  on  by  his  enemies 
(to  whose  neglect  of  supplies  to  the  army 
the  disaster  is  attributed)  as  a  meiuis  for 
undermining  him  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
father.  The  heatl  of  the  party  opposed 
to  him  was  the  Qiitn?!!,  M.ariana  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Philip’s  second  wife.  During  the  Iat> 
ter  part  of  the  reign  of  that  sovereign, 
therefore,  and  the  regency  of  the  (Jueen- 
mother  which  succeeded,  Don  Juan  was 
banished  from  court,  ami  from  all  pul)- 
lic  employments.  The  (iueen-mother,  Avith  I 
her  .a<lvisers  and  favorites.  Father  Nithard,  I 
her  Cennan  ettnfessor,  and  an  Andalusian  ! 
adventurer  named  Valenzuela,  mono|>o- ! 


llzeil  all  the  |)OAvers  of  the  State ;  and  even 
after  these  ministers  A\ere  driven  from 
j)Ower,  in  eonsemience  of  the  extreme  un¬ 
popularity  of  their  administration,  the 
Queen  continued  to  maintain  herself  at 
the  helm  of  government,  and  ruled  very 
much  as  she  chose  until  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  1677,  Avhen  a  strong  con- 
federa«'y  of  nobles  summoned  Don  Ju.an 
from  his  retirement  in  Arr.agon,  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  Qjieen-mother  to  abandon  her 
authority  and  retire  in  her  tiini  to  seclu¬ 
sion  and  a  most  harassing  ami  humiliating 
espoinage  at  Toledo.  Don  Juan  now  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  goveniment  in  the  fulliu'ss 
of  a  popularity  Avith  all  clas.sea  Avhich  had 
lu'cn  growing  U]>  for  many  vears.  Before 
tAvo  years  had  elapsed,  he  liad  effectually 
dissi^Kited  all  the  hojies  that  had  been  en¬ 
tertained  resjiecting  him,  and  had  render¬ 
ed  his  administration  as  generallv  detested 
as  that  of  his  predecessor.  Sensible  of  the 
•recarious  character  of  his  |M)sition,  he 
lad  endeavored  to  secure  himself,  not  by 
throAving  iicav  energy  and  order  into  the 
management  of  affairs,  but  by  banishing 
several  jiowerful  nobles,  under  pretense 
of  their  le.aning  to  the  interests  of  the 
Queen-mother.  Of  these  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Avas  the  Duke  de  Ossuna.  Another 
young  nobleman,  of  some  rejmtation,  the 
Count  de  Monterey,  Avho  h.ad  been  the 
head  of  the  party  which  brought  back 
Don  Jnan  to  power,  Avas  banished  by  the 
latter  on  account  of  his  getting  too  much 
into  the  young  King's  good  graces.  He 
entirely  neglected  the  King’s  education ; 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  complete  indolence; 
Avould  not  even  suffer  him  to  leave  the 
palat^e  unaccompanied  by  him  ;  and  made 
not  the  slightest  attempt  to  initiate  him 
into  public  affairs.  The  i»eople,  as  the  Am¬ 
bassador  obserA  cs,  avouM  have  exsily  con¬ 
soled  themselves  for  the  ilisgrace  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  King, 
if  the  minister  had  found  some  means  of 
relieving  their  oavii  misery ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  increased,  and  with  it  the 
taxes.  Scarcity  lK*came  greater ;  justice 
Avas  as  much  Av.anting  as  ever,  and  the 
finances  in  as  great  disorder.  No  one 
found  himself  better  off;  many  found 
themselves  worse.  Tlie  ill-feeling  became 
general,  and  people  began  to  regret  the 
regency.  But,  our  Ambass.ador  continues, 
in  Spain  more  than  in  any  other  ])lace  in 
the  Avorld,  the  anger  of  the  peojJe  is  im¬ 
potent.  lliis  nation,  so  filled  apparently 
Avith  pride,  seems  to  lack  the  heart  to  do 
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more  th.tn  murmur  at  its  calamities  and 
those  of  the  State.  The  exiled  nobles 
were  likely  to  bt*  more  dangerous  enemies 
to  the  minister,  through  their  numerous 
relations  and  connections,  and  in  fact  these 
secretly  entered  into  c(»rrespondence  with 
the  Queen-mother,  and  Wgan  to  plot  her 
return  to  power.  Lil)els  of  every  sort, 
aud  a  gt'neral  ferment  in  the  public  mind, 
seemed  to  augur  a  coming  storm,  and  the 
minister,  tilled  with  anxiety,  but  naturally 
irresoluU',  remaine«l  imictive,  ]K.*rceiving 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies  in  every 
direction,  but  not  considering  himself 
strong  enough  to  assume  the  otl'ensive, 
and  feeling  tl>e  ground  shaking  under  him 
even  in  his  last  stnmghold — the  King’s 
palace. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain — of  whose  declin¬ 
ing  years  Lord  Ahwaulay  has  drawn  such 
a  vivid  and  painful  picture — had  now  at- ' 
tainecl  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  some 
years  after  his  birth  it  had  seemed  jwoba- 
hle  that  the  fet*ble  and  sickly  child  wouhl, 
by  a  premature  death,  bring  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne  to  an  imme- 
<liate  crisis.  But  he  struggled  on  through 
childho(Hl  into  youth,  and  in  his  sixteenth 
year  appeare<i  to  shake  in  some  meas- 
iire,  the  symptoms  of  di.scase  which  had 
seemed  to  foreshadow  his  death.  He  is 
descriWd,  at  the  j)eriod  of  which  we  are 
now  sjeaking,  as  being  of  a  fair  and  deli¬ 
cate  complexion;  his  forehea<l  rather  broad, 
his  eyes  tine  and  with  much  sweetness  in 
their  expression ;  his  face  very  long  an<l 
narrow,  very  thick  Austrian  lips,  and  wide 
mouth ;  his  nose  very  acpiiline,  his  chin 
shar]!  :uid  turned  up.  He  had  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  fair  lank  hair  put  behind  his 
ears.  He  was  of  middle  hight ;  his  body 
straight  and  slender  ;  with  small  legs  “  al¬ 
most  all  of  a  thickness.”  If  from  tliis  de¬ 
scription  by  an  eye-witne.ss,  we  turn  to  the 
portrait  M'hich  illustrates  Mr.  Stirling’s 
volume,  we  shall  be  able  to  identify  the 
lineaments,  though  it  represents  him  at  a 
more  advaiu*ed  age.  Tliere  is  the  breadth 
of  foreheatl,  strangely  wntrasting  with  its 
lowness  and  flatness.  With  the  exception 
of  its  great  length,  and  the  ))rotuberan(ie 
of  the  lij)s,  the  face  is  a  handsome  one. 
The  artist  has  not  given  us  the  complete 
impression  of  the  aquiline  nose,  but  he  has 
done  justice  to  the  eyes,  and  j)robably 
more  than  justice  to  the  hair.  Hut,  what 
the  eye-witness  has  failed  to  point  to,  the 
artist  has  unintentionally  conveyed — the 
vacuity  of  the  mind  which  should  have  ani¬ 


mated  these  not  unprepossessing  outlines. 
The  forehea«l,  if  free  from  dt^citled  marks 
of  want  of  intelligence,  is  at  least  neutral 
on  the  question.  The  nose,  whose  contour 
might  have  imparte<l  some  impression  of 
strength  to  the  face,  is  far  from  being  able, 
with  the  regularity  of  its  curve,  to  over- 
)M)wer  the  testimony  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth — the  fomier  iniM,  somewhat  sleepy, 
aud  wholly  without  expression  ;  the  latter 
roughly  cut,  purposeless,  and  «levoid  alike 
of  reflnement  and  sagacity.  It  is  altoge¬ 
ther  a  countenance  a  tirst  glance  at  which 
might  give  an  impression  of  physical  good 
looks,  Imt  a  second  couhl  hardly  fail  to 
leave  the  conviction  of  intelk'ctual,  if  not 
moral  deticiency.  The  mold  of  something 
greater  and  nobler  was  still  partially  I)re- 
served,  though  here  and  there  ilefaced  and 
broken;  but  the  energy  which  should  impart 
nen'ousness  and  character  to  the  outlines 
was  wholly  wanting.  The  last  of  a  line  of 
j)rinces,  whose  blood,  originally  tainted 
I  with  the  imlK'cility  of  Juana  of  Castile, 
and  the  strange  and  morbid  fancies  of  her 
great  son,  had  gone  on  degenerating,  and 
giving  more  and  more  evident  symptoms 
of  <lisea.se,  through  the  three  successive 
Philips,  Charles  1 1.  seeme<l  bom  for  the 
I  purj»o8e  of  exhibiting  the  decay  of  his  race 
in  Its  most  pitiable  form,  as  he  also  in- 
heriteil  an  empire  reduce<l  to  the  lowest 
i  state  of  jirostration  and  misery,  through 
I  the  long-contimuHl  exercise  of  their  selflsh 
‘  ami  ignorant  des}»otism.  He  was  the  ofl- 
I  sjiring  of  one  of  those  marriages  which  for 
'  so  long  a  time  disgrawd  the  reignjng  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Peninsula,  his  father  and  mother 
standing  in  the  mutual  relation  of  uncle 
and  niece.  The  intennarriages  with  the 
kindred  branch  of  Hapsburg,  so  often  re- 
!  jieated  during  the  century  which  followed 
j  the  establishment  of  the  family  of  Charles 
I  V.  on  the  thi*one  of  Sjiain,  could  hardly 
I  lie  bettered  in  their  results  l»y  this  outrage 
I  on  the  laws  of  consanguinity.  It  is  very 
|M)8sible,  indeed,  that  a  diflerent  training 
in  childhooil  and  youth  might  have  check¬ 
ed  in  the  heir  of  Charles  V.  the  immediate 
growth  of  this  mental  incapacity.  Hut 
neither  the  Queen-mother  nor  Don  Juan 
seems  to  have  attempt(Hl  to  rouse  or  enlarge 
the  mind  of  their  royal  war<l ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  lient 
on  narrowuig  it  and  deadening  its  energies 
still  more,  for  the  purpose  of  nutintaining 
his  own  ascendency,  if  not  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  idea  of  himself  superseding  his  half- 
brother  on  the  throne.  The  unfortunate 
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youth  can  hardly  have  heen  naturally  of  a 
had  disposition,  or  else  such  a  course  of 
studied  uetjlect  and  doinorali7.ati«>n  could 
not  have  failed  to  develop  itself  in  some 
ti.ijrraut  acts  of  wickedness.  Hut  perhaps 
the  uiKpicstiouable  nieutal  disease  which 
lay  in  his  veins  partook  so  much  of  the 
character  of  inaction  and  want  ofstistained 
interest  in  most  objects,  that  many  of  the 
evils  of  such  an  ill-re<;ulated  education 
were  guarded  ajjainst  by  nature  herself. 
His  youthful  freaks,  if  not  i)articularly 
amiable,  do  not  imply  much  more  th.an 
thouo:hlless  selfishness.  Thus  ^I.adame 
d’Aulnoy  tells  the  followini;  story,  which, 
if  not  true  in  itself,  probably  n-presents 
pretty  well  a  class  of  incidents  which  were 
understood  by  courtiers  and  their  friends 
to  retlect  the  character  of  the  youni;  sov- 
ereii^n  :  “  Some  days  a»;o,”  she  says,  “  when 
it  rained  ami  thundered  most  terribly,  the 
Kintf  commaiuled  the  Maripiis  deAstorjja 
to  wait  for  him  upon  the  terrace-walk  of 
the  palace.  The  j;ood  old  man  said  to 
him,  smilim; ;  ‘  Sire,  will  it  be  lonij  before 
you  come  ?’  ‘  Why  do  you  ask  ?’  said 

the  Kill*;.  ‘  That  your  ^lajesty,’  replied 
he,  ‘m.iy  .send  a  cottin  to  put  me  in  ;  for 
there's  no  likelihood  that  1  should  he  able 
to  contend  with  such  ucather  .as  this,’ 
‘  (io !  <;o!  Marquis,’  says  the  the  King; 
‘  I'll  come  to  you.’  The  Marquis  M'ent 
out,  and  without  any  scrujde  stepjKMl  into 
his  coach,  and  went  directly  home.  Two 
hours  atterward  the  King  saitl :  ‘  I’m  cer¬ 
tain  the  goisl  man  is  wet  to  the  skin ; 
let  him  be  called  in.  I’ve  a  mind  to  see 
him  in  such  a  comlition.’  Hut  they  tohl 
the  King  th.at  he  had  not  exjiosed  himself 
at  all ;  ujKm  which  Charles  observed  that 
‘  he  was  not  only  old,  but  very  wise  !’  ” 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been,  like  our 
own  Charles  II.,  generally  good-natured, 
so  far  as  ingrained  selfishness  wouhl  per¬ 
mit,  and  unless  there  were  some  immedi¬ 
ate  disturbing  cause,  but  with  the  entire 
thoughtlessness  of  a  selfish  man  as  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  with  a  complete 
disregard  of  them  when  they  crossjsi  his 
immediate  whim — hapitily  generally  of  a 
transient  character.  Ilis  daily  life  was 
dreary  and  monotonous  enough.  At 
home  he  was  either  entirely  idle,  among 
<lwarfs  and  strange  animals,  or  playing  at 
games  of  hazard  for  the  very  smallest 
stakes,  and  in  the  dreariest  w.ay.  lie 
was  minute  aud  sedulous  in  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  religion,  and  ex|»ecting  all 
about  him  to  go  through  the  same  forms. 


At  the  proper  seasons  he  was  diligent 
in  going  from  church  to  church,  and 
liked  j)articularly  to  make  ceremonial 
visits  to  the  convents,  and  hear  the  serv¬ 
ices  performed  there,  and  sit  through  the 
most  fonnal  and  uninteresting  interviews 
^nth  the  superiors.  Now  and  then  he  lis¬ 
tened  n.atiently  to  the  performance  of  long 
Spanish  comedies.  Twice  a  year  he  made 
the  appointed  state  journeys  to  the]>alaces 
of  the  Escurial  and  Aranjuez  ;  at  the  fonn- 
er  gloomy  mansion  of  the  dead  he  visittsl 
the  tfunbs  of  his  royal  Jincestors,  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  nsle  out  to  battues  of  inclose<I  game. 
Sometimes  he  indulged  in  boar  or  wolf 
hunts,  ami  ])robably  his  greatest  f)ersonal 
achievement  on  reconl  is  that  narrated  by 
himself  in  the  following  brief  epistle,  dis¬ 
patched  by  special  courier  to  his  yo?mg 
(2<H‘en,  during  a  short  absence  from  Mail- 
rid  :  ^ladame,  the  wind  is  very'  high.  I 
have  killed  six  wolves!”  IIeha<l,  howev¬ 
er,  displayed  two  decided  aversions — one 
to  women  in  general,  the  other  to  every 
thing  ami  every  body  French.  The 
reason  of  the  former  is  sai<l  to  have  been 
the  extremely  unpleasing  impression  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  treatment  by  the 
gemvernante  and  ladies  in  waiting,  to 
the  mercy  of  whose  ceremonial  tyranny 
he  had  lH*en  hamUsl  over  from  his  birth 
ilown  to  an  absurdlv  late  periisl  of  his  boy- 
InxMl.  The  story  is,  that  as  a  youth  he 
would  fly  from  the  face  of  a  woman  as 
from  the  ]K*stilence.  Perhaps  Don  Juan 
built  on  this  rooted  aversion  when  he  was 
compelled  to  entert.ain  the  idea  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  young  King,  and  hoped  that 
the  delays  tluis  interj)osed  to  every  pro- 
])rosed  match  would  end  in  the  King  re¬ 
maining  unmarried.  The  Queen-mother 
h.ad  entere«l  into  a  marriage  contract  for 
her  son  with  her  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Leoj)old ;  but  Don  Juan  had 
broken  off  the  match,  and  the  young  prin- 
ci*ss  married  the  Elector  of  Havaria,  An 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France 
was  now  proj>osed,  though  by  whom  first 
it  is  not  easy  to  say;  and  Don  Juan  was 
obliged  to  pretend  to  j»romote  this  match, 
while  secretly  raising  obstacles  to  its  real¬ 
ization.  Hut  if  he  counted  on  the  King’s 
repugnance  to  any  woman,  and  much  more 
to  a  French  woman,  he  was  grievously 
disapj>ointed.  No  sooner  had  the  young 
Prince  seen  the  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Marie-Louise  of  Orleans,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  P' ranee’s  brother,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  our  Charles  I.,  than  he  fell 
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violently  in  love  with  it ;  and  tlie  courtiars 
around  him,  who  were  opposed  to  Don 
Juan,  and  some  of  whom  hiwl  seen  the 
Princess,  inflamed  still  further  his  new-born 
[);is<ion  by  dilating  on  her  beauty  and  ac¬ 
complishments.  Before  this  newly-awak¬ 
ened  torrent  of  love  every  thing  gave  way. 
In  vain  did  Dim  Juan  sngge.st  impossible 
conditions  as  |>reliminaries  to  the  marriage 
tre.aty ;  in  vain  «li<l  he  try  the  counter- 
charm  of  a  portrait  of  the  ^nf'lnta  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  even  dispatch  an  envoy  to  oj>en 
negotiations  in  that  quarter.  The  King 
had  for  once  made  up  his  miinl ;  the  no 
bles  opposed  to  Don  Juan  saw  in  the 
match  a  means  of  undermining  his  power  ; 
the  Spanish  nation,  eager  to  secure  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  throne,  and  mindful  of  the 
virtues  of  the  young  French  wife  of  Philip 
II.,  entered  wannly  into  their  youthful 
monarch’s  enthusiasm  ;  the  Queen-mother 
applauded  the  match,  seeming  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  her  own  defeated  projetrt;  and  the 
(irand  Monarque,  Louis  XIV.,  e,\pressed 
his  ready  consent.  The  Spanish  minister 
therefore  found  it  lK‘st  to  carry  out  with  a 
good  grace  what  he  could  not  prevents,  and 
the  marriage  took  jdace  by  proxy  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  Eight  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  this  event  at  Madrid,  Don 
Juan  of  Austria  expired  of  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  ruin  to  himself  which 
he  saw  impending.  The  King  visited  him 
in  his  l:ist  illness,  and  exhibited  signs  of 
great  emotion,  tenderly  reproaching  him 
with  leaving  him  nnsupporte<l  by  his  !wl- 
vice  at  such  a  crisis  of  jmblic  atfairs.  It  is 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  King 
had  been  holding  secret  consultations  with 
the  disaffeeteii  courtiers,  whom  he  ha<i 
compelled  Don  Juan  to  rec;ill  from  exile  a 
short  time  before.  Probably  both  actions 
were  genuine  in  their  turn  ;  the  King  long¬ 
ed  to  get  rid  of  his  arbitrary  master,  but 
when  the  time  of  release  approached,  be¬ 
came  alannetl  at  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  his 
counsels,  and  rememlH*red  only  how  well 
he  had  sjived  him  from  the  trouble  of  think¬ 
ing!  The  public  rejoicings  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  King  were  going  on  while  the 
minister  lay  dying;  and  even  under  his 
windows  the  noise  of  firew’orks  increased 
the  intensity  of  the  headache  with  which 
he  w'as  oppresseil. 

Two  daj’s  after  the  death  of  his  minis¬ 
ter,  the  King  hastened  to  Toledo  to  see 
his  mother,  that  minister’s  greatest  enemy. 
They  both  displayed  signs  of  the  warmest 
mutual  affoc'tion,  and  returned  together  to 
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the  palace  of  the  liuen-Iletiro,  near  Mad- 
ri<l,  where  the  King  visited  her  every  day, 
till  he  set  off  to  Burgos  to  meet  his  bride. 
With  her  expecttsl  arriviil  every  body  wits 
now  occupied,  and  state  affairs  and  the 
orgjmization  of  a  new  <;abinet  were  alike 
mistponed  till  this  event  h.nl  Liken  jilace. 
The  King’s  ardor  rather  increased  than 
abate*!.  If  she  were  not  arriveil  at  Bur¬ 
gos  when  lie  reai’hed  tliat  city,  he  declar¬ 
ed,  according  to  M.adame  de  Villars,  that 
he  would  carry  off  the  archbishop  of  that 
city  with  him  to  Vittoria,  or  even  the 
frontier  of  France,  if  she  hiwl  advanced  no 
farther.  The  young  Queen  traveled,  ac- 
(xirding  to  state  usiige,  attiuided  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  escort  of  French  cavaliers  and  dames 
d'honneur.  Every  stage  of  her  progre.ss 
was  notitie*!  by  «li.spatch  to  the  court  of 
Spain;  and  the  grand  major-domo  of  the 
palacx*,  our  friend  the  .Manpiis  de  Astorga, 
and  the  Camerera-Mayor,  regulated  their 
progress  to  meet  her  in  .accordance  with 
this  programme.  The  young  Queen  had 
exhibited  no  such  e.agcrness  for  the  match 
as  her  future  husband  had  done.  She  is 
s.aid  to  have  lH*en  desirous  of  marrying  her 
cousin  the  Dauphin,  and  to  have  replied 
to  Louis  XIV.  when  he  told  her  he  could 
have  found  no  grander  match  tluui  that 
with  Spain  for  his  own  daughter,  “  Ah ! 
sire,  but  you  might  have  done  lietter  for 
your  niece !”  She  was  .about  a  year  young¬ 
er  than  her  husband,  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  much  of  the  peisional  attractions 
and  the  gay  insouciant  tone  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  had  rendered  her  unfortunate 
mother,  Henrietta  of  England,*  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  brilliant  court  of  France.  She 
was  now  to  quit  this  joyous  and  congenial 
8t«ne,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  mov¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  her  life,  ami  to  be  con¬ 
signed,  in  the  very  prime  of  youth  and 
beauty,  to  the  dull  ceremonialism  and 
punctilious  gravity  of  the  Spanish  court. 
“  Que  e’est  une  belle  chose  tie  rire  en  Es- 
jiagne !”  exclaims  Madame  de  Villars,  in 
the  exasperation  of  her  Paiisian  feelings  at 
the  solemn  outward  demeanor  which  ev¬ 
ery  true  Spaniard  thought  it  his  or  her  duty 
to  assume  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Xo  two  nations,  she  tells  us,  could  possi¬ 
bly  more  entirely  differ  in  every  thing,  es¬ 
pecially  their  social  habits,  than  the  French 


*  It  is  carious  that  Mariana,  the  mother  of  Cliarles 
II.  of  Spain,  was  the  daughter  of  that  Infanta  fur 
whose  rake  Charles  I.  of  England — the  grandfather 
of  the  Princess  Marie-Louise  of  Orleans — made  his 
adventurous  journey  to  Spain. 
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.111(1  Sjianianla.  Tt  wa.s  to  such  a  sphere  of 
life  that  the  bright  young  French  princess 
was  to  lie  transferred,  with  seemingly  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  previous  tuition  as  to  her  ne- 
ceH.s.iry  change  of  h.ibits.  Madame  deVil- 
lars  complains,  more  than  once,  in  her  let¬ 
ters,  that  no  experienced  person  h.ad  been 
sent  with  the  princess  to  her  new  home, 
who  might  have  advised  her  on  such  points 
and  on  her  conduct  generally,  and  on  whose 
•advice  she  might  have  safely  relied.  Per¬ 
haps  they  feared  to  tell  her  too  much  of 
whjit  was  impending  over  her,  and  the  less 
they  s.aiil  on  the  subject  of  her  future  hus¬ 
band,  probably  the  better  for  her  present 
lassive  ae(|uiescence  in  the  match.  As 
ong  as  her  journey  continued  to  lie 
through  France,  all  went  on  much  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  routine  of  her  former 
life.  She  eat  in  public,  she  daiui'd,  she 
rode  on  horseback  at  her  pleasure,  she  en¬ 
joyed  the  c/iasse,  and  she  gambled  with 
her  attendants.  M.adame  de  Villars  tells 
us  that  she  lost,  during  her  jouniey,  in 
the  last-mentioned  amusement,  no  less  than 
a  thousand  pistoles  to  the  Prince  and  Prir«- 
cessd’IIarcourt.  AVhen  they  had  to  (juit  the 
young  (^ueen  on  their  return  to  France, 
they  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  fate 
of  this  debt  of  honor ;  but  their  young 
companion  faithfully  remitted  the  sum  to 
them  from  Madri<l.  Shortly  before  the 
cavalcade  ipet  th.it  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
one  of  the  old  smis-gouvemautea,  who  ha(l 
insisted,  notwithstanding  her  infirmities, 
on  pursuing  her  appointed  destination,  ac- 
tu.illy  exj(ired  in  her  litter;  and  so  the 
Queen  met  her  hu.sb.ind  .attended  by  a 
corpse !  'Fliis  might  seem  no  unfit  prelude 
to  the  un]>Ieasant  change  in  her  life  which 
occurred  on  her  entering  the  territory  of 
Spain.  In  a  moment  she  found  herself 
surnumded  by  persons  wholly  unknown 
to  her,  .and  to  whose  language  she  was 
equally  a  stranger,  whose  ceremonial  .at¬ 
tentions  embarrassed  her,  and  whose  con¬ 
strained  and  stiff  manners,  to  use  M.  de  ' 
Villars’s  expression,  took  away  from  her  all 
that  had  constituted  “/a  dmteeur  de  sa 
vie."  The  camerera-mayor,  the  Duchess 
de  Terra-Xova,  is  jt.ainted  in  very  unpleas¬ 
ing  colors  by  both  M.  de  Villars  and  Mad¬ 
ame  d’Aulnoy.  Mad.ame  de  Villars  is 
more  lenient  or  more  cautious;  she  speaks 
of  her  as  spiritiieUe  et  tres  honnete 
but  in  her  letters,  it  must  be  remt  mbered, 
(which  were  evidently  handed  about  the 
court  of  France,)  she  ende.ivors  to  make 
the  best  of  every  thing ;  and  the  s])ecial 


traits  which  she  records  of  the  Cainerera- 
mayor’s  actual  conduct  fully  8uj)port  the 
less  favorable  estimate.  The  .intecdlents 
of  the  Duchess  do  not  prep(>sse8s  us  iu  her 
favor.  She  had  formerly  been  obliged  to 
leave  Madrid,  on  suspicion  of  having  caus¬ 
ed  the  death  of  her  cousin-german,  Don 
Carlos  of  Arragon,  to  whom  belonged  the 
duchy  of  Terra-Nova,  lunl  other  proj>erty, 
which  she  kept  him  out  of  |H)8se8sion  of. 
In  Arragim,  whither  she  retired,  she  form¬ 
ed  the  friendship  of  Don  Juan,  who  de¬ 
tected  her  great  ambition  and  boldness, 
disguised  under  formal  and  devote  man¬ 
ners.  She  was  sjij)i)ortcd  by  his  influence 
till  his  death,  when  every  one  supposed 
that  she  would  Ikj  ruined.  But  she  prov¬ 
ed  herself  .able  to  hold  her  own.  Having 
received  from  him  the  apj»ointment  of 
Camerera-mayor  to  the  new  Queen,  she  set 
out  with  the  Marquis  de  Astorg.i,  and 
others  who  had  been  named  to  their  posts 
under  the  same  influence,  and  determined, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  take  up  such 
a  position  with  her  royal  mistress  as 
should  safely  entrench  her  against  all  her 
enemies.  Jler  plan  was  to  gain,  by  fiiir 
or  other  means,  a  complete  ascenciency 
over  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  girl ; 
and  with  this  view  she  exaggerated  all  the 
rigid  rules  of  Spanish  punctilio,  and  at 
once  endeavored  to  banish  from  the 
Queen’s  life  every  thing  that  she  h.ad  been 
accustomed  to  in  France,  making  her  thus 
dependent  on  her  for  the  regulation  of 
every  action,  and  isolating  her  eflectually 
from  every  other  influence  except  that  of 
the  Manpiis  de  Astorg!^  and  her  other  con¬ 
fidants.  To  siqiport  this  assumjttion  of 
authority  with  the  Queen,  the  Ducliess  first 
made  herself  acquainted,  from  the  French  at¬ 
tendants  and  others,  with  every  thing  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  Queen's  early  life 
and  disposition.  AVTien  she  had  fathomed 
what  we  sluill  soon  see  was  not  a  diflicult 
or  deep  character,  she  insinuated  to  the 
King,  to  whom  she  paid  assiduous  court, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
his  wife’s  natural  French  volatility  and 
thoughtlessness,  and  that,  to  prevent  evil 
counsels  and  luibits  from  forming  them¬ 
selves,  she  could  not  be  too  closely  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  customary  rules  by  which 
the  conduct  .and  h.ibits  of  Spanish  queens 
were  regulated.  She  gave  the  King  the 
idea  that  she  alone,  by  her  appreciation  of 
the  Queen’s  disposition  and  foibles,  was 
competent  to  j)erform  the  necessary  office 
of  surveillance ;  and  thus,  through  the  in- 
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experience  and  timidity  of  the  one,  and 
the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  the  other, 
the  Duchess  found  herself  mistress  of  the 
situation,  and  able  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
change  of  state  ministers.  Into  the  un¬ 
suspecting  ear  of  the  yoTing  Queen  she 
poured — if  our  French  authorities  are  to 
be  believed — every  kind  of  warning  and 
insinuation  against  the  Queen-mother  and 
the  French  Ambassador,  whom  she  repre¬ 
sented,  seemingly  with  justice,  as  entirely 
in  the  Quetui-mother's  interests.  There 
had  been  some  dis,agreements  between 
Don  Juan  and  the  Marquis  de  Villars  as 
to  the  ceremonial  to  be  obser>’ed  in  their 
interviews ;  the  former  claiming  and  hav¬ 
ing  exacted  from  some  of  the  other  am¬ 
bassadors,  the  honors  due  to  an  Infante  of 
Spain,  Villars  had  also  paid  a  visit,  on 
his  arrival,  to  the  Queen-mother  at  Toledo, 
and  had  been  welcomed  by  her  partisans 
as  a  valuable  ally,  though  he  was  too  cau¬ 
tious  to  commit  himself  to  their  counsels. 
As  re.spects  the  Queen-mother,  however, 
the  rejiorts  of  the  Cainerera-mayor  were 
calumnious  and  indefensible  in  the  highest 
<iegree.  So  for  from  lK*ing  hostile  to  her 
son’s  wife,  as  the  Duchess  pretended,  on 
account  of  the  abortive  Austrian  match, 
the  Queen-mother,  from  beginning  to  end, 
ilisplayed  the  wannest  and  most  aflTection- 
ate  feelings  toward  her  young  daughter- 
in-law,  and  endeavored,  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  to  promote  her  comfort  and 
happiness  in  her  trying  position,  and  to 
gain  her  confidence.  In  this  last  attempt 
she  was  long  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
prejudices  imiiressed  on  the  young (Jueen’s 
mind  by  the  Camerera-mayor  and  her  con¬ 
federates. 

From  the  moment  of  her  setting  foot  in 
Spain,  intriguers  of  all  descriptions  flocked 
around  the  Queen.  Two  of  these  esjiecial- 
ly  deserve  notice.  A  Theatin  of  Sicily,  of 
the  name  of  Ventiinigli.a,  formerly  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  Don  Juan’s,  w'lio  h.ad  distinguished 
himself  by  his  .abusive  sermons  against  the 
Queen-mother,  now,  upon  the  termin.ation 
of  his  p.atron’8  c.areer,  determined,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  a  bold  stroke,  such  as  that  of  the 
Duchess  de  Terra-Nova,  to  secure  a  place 
for  himself  in  the  future  dlsi>osition  of  af¬ 
fairs.  lie,  like  others,  hoj)e<l,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  young  Queen,  to 
dace  in  power  a  cabinet  of  their  own  se- 
ection.  Setting  out,  accordinglv,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Duke  de  O.ssuna,  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  the  Queen,  who  was  animated 
by  similar  motives,  the  Theatin  made  his 


way  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  ami  by 
his  adroit  and  pleasing  manners  gained 
credit  with  her  .and  her  French  attendants 
as  a  useful  counselor.  He  also  continued 
the  calumnies  against  the  Queen-mother 
.and  the  French  Ambassador  ;  but  he  went 
too  far  in  his  ambitious  efforts.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  advising  who  ought  and  who 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  her  Majesty’s 
confidence,  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  uj) 
a  scheme  of  government,  which  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Prince  d’llarcourt,  and  a 
new  cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  figured 
the  Duke  de  Ossuna.  He  even  had  the 
aud.aeity  to  draw  up  two  mon*  simihar 
memoranda  and  submit  them  to  the 
Queen,  through  a  French  gentleman  in  his 
interests.  The  papers  were  almost  im¬ 
mediately  returned  to  him,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  forthwith  an  order  from  the  King 
to  (piit  his  dominions.  He  obeye«l,  com- 
]»l.aining  bitterly  of  the  French  Amb.assa- 
dor,  to  whose  influence  ho  attributed  his 
disgrace.  The  Duke  de  Ossuna  failed  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  arrogating  to 
himself,  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  functions 
which  ])ro})erly  belonged  to  the  Marquis 
de  Astorga,  as  Major-domo.  Tlie  latter, 
who,  we  have  seen,  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit,  comphained  by  letter  to  the  King; 
and,  on  the  iniunctions  of  the  monarch  to 
the  Duke  de  Ossuna  l)eingdisregarde<l  by 
that  nobleman,  he  was  at  length  ordered 
to  return  forthwith  to  Madrid,  and  not  to 
approach  Burgos,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  the  marriage-ceremony  was  to  t:ike 
place,  * 

The  French  Ambassador  had  hastened 
with  the  rest  to  meet  the  young  Queen. 
He  obtained  an  interview'  with  her,  and 
found  her  much  out  of  spirits,  and  very 
uneasy  at  the  reports  poured  into  her  ears, 
and  at  the  8tr.ange  and  ungenial  h.abits  of 
life  to  which  she  had  been  intnxluced. 
He  endeavored  to  suggest  to  her  the  best 
means  of  accommodating  herself  to  her 
new'  position,  .and  recommended  her  espe¬ 
cially  to  cultiv.ate  the  friendship  and  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Queen-mother,  of  w'hose 
good-w'ill  and  affection  for  her  he  gave 
the  strongest  assurances.  But  he  found 
that  his  counsels  met  cold  acceptance, 
ow'ingto  the  prejudices  w'hich  the  Duchess 
and  her  allies  had  .already  instilled  into 
the  Queen’s  mind.  An  attempt  w’.as  even 
made  by  this  clique  to  prevent  him  from 
being  present  at  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place,  not  .at  Burgos,  but  at  Quinta- 
napalla,  a  place  which  the  Ambassador  de- 
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scribes  as  the  most  miserable  village  in  i 
Castile,  consisting  of  only  nine  or  ten  ! 
houses.  Here,  however,  it  was  performed  1 
in  the  most  paltry  and  mean  manner,  j 
The  meeting  of  the  King  and  Queen  had 
been  an  embarrassing  one  on  both  sides. 
Neither  could  speak  a  word  of  the  other’s 
language ;  and  the  Ambassador  found  his 
services  as  interpeter  between  them  of 
great  use.  With  Parisian  dexterity,  he 
improvised  or  invented  some  pretty  com¬ 
pliments  on  both  sides,  and  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributed  in  this  manner  to  make  the  first 
impre.s.don8  more  j)le:ising  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would  h.ave  been.  The  Queen,  we 
are  told,  was  fairly  astonished  at  the 
King’s  dress  and  appearance;  and  the  King 
scarcely  realized  his  preconceptions  of  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  till  she  exchanged  her 
French  dress  for  one  made  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.  They  made  a  solemn  entry  to¬ 
gether  into  IJurgos ;  and  the  young  Queen 
charmed  even  the  grave  Spaniards  by  her 
gentle  and  gracend  manners.  As  our 
readers  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
were  the  relations  into  which  the  newly- 
married  pair  settled  down  with  respect 
to  one  another,  we  will  anticipate  dates  a 
little  and  follow  them  into  their  daily  life 
at  the  Huen-lletiro,  and  afterward  at  Mad¬ 
rid.  ]VIa<lame  de  Villars  must  l>e  our 
chief  informant ;  for  although  the  C.ame- 
rera-mayor  made  an  attempt  to  shut  her 
out  as  well  as  her  husband  from  all  early 
intercourse  with  the  Queen,  on  gromids  of 
state  ceremony,  they  both  carried  their 
point,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Queen-mother  and  the  strong  wishes  of 
the  Queen  herself,  who  longed  more  an<l 
more  for  some  one  F rench  to  talk  over  old 
times  and  ohi  friends  with,  and  to  pour 
out  her  grievances  to.  This  intercourse 
became  more  and  more  unrestrained,  cor¬ 
dial,  and  fre(iucnt.  The  Ambassadress  en¬ 
deavored  to  draw  back  and  limit  it  a  little 
in  point  of  frecjuency,  but  the  Queen’s  im¬ 
portunity  prevailed  ;  and  we  thus  gain  a 
curious  portrait  of  the  young  mistress  of 
the  royal  palaces  of  Spain.  The  picture 
is  of  a  mixed  character.  Nothing  in  itself 
could  be  less  inviting  th.an  the  life  which 
she  was  doomed  to  lead.  Madame  de  Vil- 
l.ars,  dis[K)sed  as  she  was  to  sec  every  thing 
which  must  be  in  the  best  |>ossible  light, 
repeatedly  expresses  her  astonishment  that 
any  one  couhl  preserve  either  health  or 
spirits  under  such  a  monotonous  ami  wear¬ 
ing  trial.  As  to  the  actual  affection  of  the 
royal  pair,  the  Ambassadress  contents  her¬ 


self  with  saying,  that  the  King  loved  her 
after  his  fashion,  and  she  him  after  hers. 
The  fonner  consisted  in  a  desire  to  lose 
sight  of  her  as  little  as  possible;  to  make 
her  j)lay  at  a  wearisome  game  of  hazard, 
at  which  he  could  not  lose  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  more  than  one  pistole;  and  to  drag 
her  forth  to  his  dreary  visits  to  the  con¬ 
vents.  A  pleasanter  mode  of  showing  his 
affection — which  seems  to  have  been  real, 
though  otherwise  of  a  strange,  tiresome, 
uninteresting  character — was  to  make  her 
presents,  which  the  Queen,  Madame  de  Vil- 
ars  says,  was  well  pleased  to  receive.  And 
these,  she  adds,  were  her  only  consolation. 
Some  relaxations  had  been  introduced 
into  the  severe  discipline  of  the  C'anierera- 
mayor,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Queen-mother,  who  saw  the  unhappiness 
of*her  daughter-in-law,  and  told  the  King 
her  health  would  otherwise  liecome  affect¬ 
ed.  Hut  the  King  continued  to  display  his 
aversion  to  every  thing  French.  Madame 
de  Villars  tells  us  that  he  disliked  herself 
less  than  any  of  the  other  French  M'omen 
about  the  Queen  ;  but  this,  she  candidly 
adds,  was  because  he  saw  less  of  her. 
The  Queen’s  French  ])ets  fared  still  worse. 
Madame  d’Aulnoy  tells  us  some  .amusing 
stories  in  illu.stration  of  this.  The  Queen 
h.ad  brought  with  her  from  France  several 
French  dogs  .and  some  parrots.  Tlie  King 
hated  lM)th  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  former 
he  would  cry,  “  Off  with  you !  off  with 
vou !  French  dogs !”  One  night  a  favor¬ 
ite  spaniel  of  the  Queen’s,  who  slejit  in  her 
bed-chamber,  w.a8  missed  by  her.  She  ro.se 
and  proceeded  to  hunt  ft»r  the  animal.  Tlie 
King,  hnding  her  missing,  rose,  in  his  turn, 
to  seek  her.  They  were  both  groping  in 
the  dark,  and  stumbling  against  every 
thing  for  some  little  time,  till  the  Kmg, 
losing  all  patience,  called  out  to  the  Queen 
to  know  why  she  had  got  up.  On  learn¬ 
ing  the  cause,  “  What !”  he  exclaimed, 
“are  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  to  get 
up  for  a  wretched  little  dog  ?”  and  in  his 
vexation  he  gave  a  kick  with  his  foot  to 
the  little  animal,  which  unluckily  h.ad  just 
run  against  his  legs,  .and  thought  of  killing 
it.  The  Queen,  at  the  cries  of  the  animal, 
could  not  refrain  from  complaining  gently, 
and  returned  to  her  bed  very  sad.  Nei¬ 
ther  King  nor  Queen,  however,  could  find 
the  dog  again,  and  they  had  to  summon 
the  femmes  de  chamber  for  a  light.  The 
next  morning  the  King  left  the  Queen  early 
for  the  hunt,  without  a  word  to  her.  MucK 
troubled  at  this,  she  watched  at  the  win- 
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dow  for  hi.s  return,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  tlie  Duche.ss  de  Terra- 
Xova,  who  said  it  did  not  become  a  Queen 
of  Spain  to  look  out  of  the  Avindows. 
When  she  saw  the  Kinjj  coming,  the  Queen 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  reiissuminj;  for 
the  moment  her  old  pleasant  liberte  fran- 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
The  Kill",  in  his  turn,  charmed  for  a  time 
l)oth  out  of  his  ill-humor  and  his  Spanish 
etiqtjette,  embraced  her  several  times,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  pressing  both  her  anns  with 
his  hands,  as  was  the  custom  in  Spain. 
Finding  him  thus  softened,  the  Queen  seiz¬ 
ed  the  opportunity  to  pnx^ure  from  him 
the  recall  of  the  Duke  de  Ossuna  to  his 
oflict*  of  Master  of  the  Horse  at  the  palace. 

The  fate  of  the  parrots  was  still  more 
tragic.  They  had  rendered  themselves  j 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  King  and  Span- 1 
lards  by  only  8pe.aking  F rench  :  the  Queen 
had  by  this  time  made  herself  mistress  of 
some  Spanish.  The  Camerera-mayor  took 
matters  into  her  own  hands,  and  during 
the  absence  of  the  Queen  wrung  the 
birds’  necks.  The  Queen,  on  learning 
what  had  occurred,  when  the  Camerera- 
mayor  came  to  kiss  her  h.and,  boxed  her 
ears  twice.  The  Camerera-m.ayor  assem¬ 
bled  all  her  kindred  and  friends  at  the 

Ealace,  and  demanded  redress  from  the 
[ing  for  the  insult  offered  to  her.  The 
King,  unwitting  of  the  original  c.ause, 
which  lK)th  |As\rties  concealed  from  him, 
exhorted  the  Queen  to  make  amends  to 
the  C.amerer.a-mayor.  The  Queen,  like  a 
true  Frenchwoman,  devised  an  ingenious 
excuse  for  her  conduct,  which  implied  that 
it  was  a  whim  occasioned  by  a  state  of 
things  which  promised  an  heir  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  throne.  The  King,  delude<l  and  de¬ 
lighted,  expressed  his  willingness  in  that 
case  that  she  should  cuff  tlie  Camerera- 
mayor  as  much  as  she  liked !  Hut  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Villars  soon  guesstul,  and  even¬ 
tually  .all  Spain  and  Europe  learnt,  that  an 
event  so  fondly  desired  by  all  Spaniards 
w.as  out  of  the  question.  The  King’s  af¬ 
fection,  such  as  it  was,  assumed  at  times  a 
troublesome  form.  Ilis  dislike  to  any 
French  person,  fostered  by  the  Duchess  de 
Terra-Nov.a,  was  carried  to  the  most  al)- 
surd  lengths.  Not  content  with  getting 
rid — by  rendering  their  life  insup|)ortable 
— of  all  the  French  atUmdants  of  the 
Queen,  he  w.asje.alous  of  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  Frenchm.an  who  passe<l  under  her 
windows,  and  even  j»ut  hims<‘1f  into  the 
most  violent  state  of  excitement  at  a 


[August, 

AATetched  fool  who  begged  .alms  of  the 
Queen  as  she  entered  her  carriage.  A 
still  greater  commotion  was  occasioned  by 
two  gentkunen  in  the  tr.ain  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Holland,  who  ch.anced  to  make  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  (^ueen  as  they 
met  her  and  the  King  in  the  royal  car¬ 
riage.  As  they  were  dressed  in  the 
French  fashion,  and  stopped  on  the  Queen’s 
side  of  the  carriage,  the  Ciunerera-mayor 
took  such  umbrage  at  it,  on  the  King’s 
part,  that  a  message  was  .actually  sent  to 
the  Ambassador  th.at  no  one  should  place 
himself  on  the  Queen’s  side  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  or  bow  to  her.  It  is  amusing  to 
find,  from  a  storv  tohl  by  ]ila«lame  <l’Auh 
noy,  that  the  l^ing  rem.aineil  altogether 
ignorant  of  what  might  have  been  a  legi¬ 
timate  cause  of  jealousy :  twice  the  Queen 
found  in  her  pocket,  on  retiring  to  rest,  a 
letter  addressed :  “  For  the  Queeti  alone.” 
The  first  time  she  opened  it,  and  found  it 
full  of  ex])ressions  of  jKissionate  love,  and 
apparently  from  some  one  high  at  court. 
Puzzled  how  to  act,  afraid  of  a  violent 
scene  if  she  showed  it  to  the  King,  and  yet 
fearing  it  might  be  a  snare  of  the  (’amere- 
ra-mayor,  the  young  Queen  verv  wisely 
took  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  the 
Queen-mother,  asking  her  advice,  and  beg¬ 
ging  her  to  keep  it.  The  Queen-mother 
comforted  and  reassured  her,  promising 
she  would  take  care  no  mischief  came  of 
the  m.atter.  On  receiving,  after  .an  inter¬ 
val  of  time,  a  second  letter,  the  Queen, 
without  opening  it,  c.arried  it  also  to  the 
Queen-mother,  who  rejK*ated  her  feiissur- 
ing  words,  and  afterward  told  the  story 
to  a  Spanish  lady  of  high  rank,  from  whom 
Mad.ame  d’Aulnoy  derived  it,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Queen’s  innocence  and  frank 
disposition.  Madame  de  Villars,  admitUal 
to  greater  intimacy,  gives  us  much  the 
same  impression  of  the  young  Quwn's 
character.  Notwithstanding  her  siul  and 
monotonous  life,  the  buoyant  spirits  of  the 
French  Princess  rose  again  on  the  most 
trifling  opportunity.  She  not  only  pre¬ 
served  her  health,  but  grew  more  robust, 
her  throut  becoming  rather  too  full  for 
severe  lieauty.  “  It  is  a  fine  thing,”  ex¬ 
claims  Madame  de  Vilhars,  “  for  preserving 
he.alth  and  beauty,  to  be  eighteen,  and 
Avith  a  disposition  that  lielieves  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  eA'ery  thing  Avhich  it  wishes !” 
When  alone  with  the  Ambass.adress,  her 
girlish  spirits  rose  to  the  highest,  and  she 
mu.st  have  presented  a  charming  picture 
.as  she  Avalked  up  and  down  the  staUdy 
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gallery — her  light  graceful  figure,  decked 
with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  reflected  in  the 
mirrors  as  she  j)assed,  and  glancing  in  the 
light  cast  by  the  ranges  of  silver  candle¬ 
sticks,  which  were  replenished  at  intervals 
with  low  obeisances  by  the  little  maids  of 
honor,  none  of  them  above  ten  years  of 
age  —  her  complexion  transparently  fair 
and  clear — her  beautiful  brown  hair  parte<l 
across  her  forehead,  and  falling  over  her 
shoulders  Ixdiind,  clasjxd  in  a  heavy  cir¬ 
clet  of  gems — her  eyes  brilliant  and  ex¬ 
pressive — her  mouth  full  of  sweetness,  and 
j)articuLarly  channing  when  she  smiled — 
m  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  Ix'auty. 
Now  she  w'oidd  play  on  some  musical  in¬ 
strument,  of  several  of  which  she  was 
mistress ;  now  she  w'ould  dance  to  the 
playing  of  the  And)assadres8,  Her  danc¬ 
ing  w'as  one  of  her  great  accomplishments. 
M.adame  do  Villars  once  read  her  a  jias- 
sage  in  a  letter  from  ^Madame  de  Scvigne, 
in  which  that  lady  sjaike  of  the  young 
(Queen’s  jirctty  little  feet,  that  made  her 
dance  so  nicely  and  walk  so  gracefully. 
The  Queen  was  jileased  at  this,  but  soon 
bethought  her  th.at  there  w-as  nothing  now 
for  her  poor  little  feet  to  do  but  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  saloon,  and  carry  her  to 
IhmI  at  half- past  eight  in  the  evening. 
This  was  one  of  her  smaller  grievanees, 
and  it  w’as  a  great  trium]>h  on  her  part 
w'hen  she  jiersu.aded  the  King  to  sit  uj> 
till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  even  to  drive 
out  at  that  hour  in  the  hot  summer  even¬ 
ings.  Now,  for  a  change,  she  woidd  call 
upon  ^Madame  de  Villars  or  her  daughter, 
who  sometimes  accompanied  her,  or  took 
her  ])lacc> — to  join  her  in  singing  an  air 
from  the  last  French  ojK'r.o,  or  one  of  M. 
de  Calanges’  songs,  duly  forw^arded  from 
Paris  for  her  recreation.  Then  she  loved, 
if  she  couM,  to  entice  the  cautious  Ambas¬ 
sadress  into  stories  of  the  gayeties  and 
doings,  j>ast  and  present,  of  the  court  of 
France;  but  Madame  de  Villars  generally 


changed  the  subject,  finding  it  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  dwell  on  the  plea.sant  me¬ 
mories  of  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Cloud. 
These  unreserves  were  of  course  when 
they  were  alone,  or  cotdd  converse  with¬ 
out  l)eing  understood.  The  King  only  too 
frequently  entered  the  room,  when  every 
one,  according  to  etiquette,  at  once  quitted 
it.  He  would  then  carry  off  the  reluct.ant 
(iueen  to  his  dull  game  for  a  pistole ;  but 
she  behaved  admirably  on  all  such  occa¬ 
sions,  and  duringall  this  U'dium  never  failed 
in  her  assiduous  and  affectionate  attentions 
to  the  King,  and  in  her  unbroken  cheer¬ 
fulness.  The  Ambassadress  can  not  too 
much  praise  her  discretion  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  Now  and  then  only  she  forgot  her¬ 
self  for  a  moment,  sometimes  hannlessly 
enough.  Once,  at  the  representation  of  a 
dull  Spanish  comedy  at  the  palact*,  sitting 
W'ith  the  King  and  Queen-mother  behind  a 
screen,  she  suddenly  called  out  Madame 
«ie  Villars’  name.  That  lady  happened  to 
be  close  at  hand,  an<l  thinking  herself  sum¬ 
moned,  made  her  apj>ear.ance.  The  young 
Queen,  on  seeing  her,  burst  out  Laughing; 
and  the  Queen-mother,  as  the  Ambassa¬ 
dress  says,  always  glad  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter-in-Liw  amused,  lent  her  countenance  to 
the  frolic.  Such  a  bright,  happy,  amiable 
character  is  an  agreeable  interlude  in  the 
dull  and  miserable  records  of  this  reign. 
Fortun.ate,  indeed,  w:uii  it  for  the  young 
Princess  that  she  possessed  this  gayety  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  w  ithout  those  deej>er 
feelings  and  aspirations  which  would  have 
rendered  her  life  insupjmrtable,  and  embit¬ 
tered  every  trifling  pleasure.  The  Ambas¬ 
sadress,  more  than  once,  after  dwelling  on 
her  charming  sweetness  and  gentlenes.s, 
ends  with  the  words,  Et  viola  tout !  liut 
we  must  hurry  from  this  “  interior”  of  the 
palace,  which  the  skillful  hand  of  the 
Frenchwoman  has  drawn  for  us,  to  the 
less  j)lea8ing  events  of  |)ublic  life. 

[to  bi  coscludbo.] 


Kingsley  Perplexeg. — A  correspondent  of  the  | 
Manchester  Ouardian  writes:  “Let  your  readers 
conceive  tiie  perplexity  of  Professor  Kingsley,  at 
Cambridge,  who  has  lately  l>een  infonned  that,  by 
virtue  of  hia  professorship  of  history,  he  is  ex  officio 
ceremonial  poet  for  the  University,  and  must  write 
an  installation  ode  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire! 
Now,  the  Duke  is  a  very  sensible  and  worthy  noble¬ 


man  ;  he  is,  besides,  a  lover  and  follower  of  seienee, 
was  senior  (or  second)  wrangler,  and  has  reflecU*d 
fresh  luster  on  the  distinguished  name  of  Cavendish 
by  his  early  scientific  triumphs  and  his  continued 
scientific  tastes  and  pursuits.  But  still,  one  would 
rather  not  have  to  write  a  poem  upon  him,  and  one 
may  fairly  be  curious  to  see  how  Professor  Kings¬ 
ley  will  discharge  the  official  task.’’ 
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In  1759  the  Duke  of  Bridcrewator  ob¬ 
tained  an  act  authorizing  the  formation  of 
his  projected  coal-canal  from  Worsley  to 
Salford,  and  thence  to  the  Mersey.  He  at 
first  intended  to  carry  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Irwell,  by  a  flight  of  locks,  and 
up  again  on  the  other  sitle.  Subsequently 
the  Duke  obtained  the  advice  of  Brindley, 
who  urged  that  the  cjuial  shouhl  l>e  con¬ 
structed  on  one  level,  and  carried  orer 
the  Irwell  by  a  series  of  arches.  By  these 
means  incomjtarably  greater  facilities  in 
the  management  of  the  traffic  would  l>e 
secured,  while  the  cost  of  making  and 
working  the  locks  might  be  set  oft*  against 
that  of  the  embankment  and  aqueiluct 
that  would  l*e  required.  Fresh  jiowers 
w’ere  (tbtained,  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
new  line  was  made,  various  preliminary 
works  at  Worsley,  sanctioned  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  act,  were  actively  pushed  on,  and 
at  length  Brindley,  as  his  pocket-book  re¬ 
cords,  “Sot  out  for  Loudon,”  on  horse¬ 
back. 

Many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  accomplisliment  of  so  novel  and  se¬ 
rious  an  enterprise.  To  confine  a  large 
l>ody  of  water  in  which  ships  could  float 
within  a  water-tight  channel  along  the  top 
of  an  embankment  and  over  a  lofty  bridge 
— to  carry  a  river  over  a  river — was  a 
project  altogether  unprecedented  in  this 
country,  and  not  likely  to  escape  derision. 
The  Duke  was  urged  by  his  friends  not  to 
risk  his  money  in  so  hazardous  a  sj>ecula- 
tion,  and  when,  by  Brindley’s  desire,  an¬ 
other  engineer  was  consulted  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  enterprise,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  deprecated  the  formation  of  the 
Barton  aqueduct  and  embankment  as 
reckless  and  vain,  and  concluded  his  re- 
j»ort  by  saying :  “  I  have  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  saw 
where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erect¬ 
ed.”  But  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  in 
his  engineer  wms  not  shaken,  and  the  w'ork 
proceeded. 


*  CoDcludad  from  p*ge  481. 


The  Barton  aqueduct  is  aliout  two  hun- 
dre<l  yards  huig  and  twelve  wide,  the 
center  lx‘ing  a  bridge  of  three  semicircu¬ 
lar  arches,  the  middle  one  of  sixty-three 
feet  sp.an,  and  high  enough  to  allow  the 
jiassage  of  the  largest  barges  without  low¬ 
ering  their  masts.  But  a  chief  difficulty 
was  how  to  confine  the  water  of  the  canal 
to  its  channel.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
would  soak  through  the  embankment  and 
wash  it  away  ;  and  the  anxiety  was  not  a 
little  increased  when  it  was  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  embankment  pressed  down 
and  “  blew  up”  the  soft  oozy  stuff  of  Traf- 
ford  Moss,  on  which  it  rested.  But  this 
Avas  effectually  overcome  by  “  puddling,” 
a  process  Avhich  Brindley  on  one  occasion 
explained  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
On  being  asked  AA'hat  Ai’as  meant  by  the 
term,  he  directed  a  ma.ss  of  clay  to  be 
brought  nito  the  room,  and  he  molded  it 
in  its  raw  iuitemfx*red  state  into  the  fonii 
of  a  trough,  and  then  j>oured  water  into 
it,  Avhich  soon  ran  through  the  bottom. 
He  next  Avorked  up  the  clay  AA-ith  AA  ater, 
into  a  nearly  semi-fiiiid  state,  made  it 
again  into  a  trough,  and  filltHl  'it  AA'itli 
AA'ater,  which  it  now  held  without  a  drop 
of  leakage.  “  Thus  it  is,”  said  Brindley, 
“  that  I  form  a  water-tight  trunk  to  carry 
Avater  over  rivers  and  valleys,  AA’herever 
they  cross  the  jiatli  of  the  cimal.”  Pud¬ 
dling  is  usually  applied  in  three  or  more 
strata,  to  a  thickness  of  about  three  feet, 
care  being  taken  to  unite  it  into  one  mass. 
Over  the  top  course  a  layer  of  common 
soil  is  usually  laid.  By  these  means  the 
filtration  of  water  is  prevented,  and  the 
Barton  canal  is  in  this  respect  in  as  souml 
a  state  as  on  the  day  it  Avas  completed. 
The  a<)uednct  has  since  been  surpassed 
by  A'astly  greater  Avorks,  but  it  is  the  par¬ 
ent  of  them  all. 

Besides  the  general  construction  of  the 
canal,  the  engineer  had  a  multitude  of 
other  arrangements  to  complete  for  its 
successfiil  working.  Brindley  never  per¬ 
mitted  the  w’aters  of  a  brook  to  intermix 
with  those  of  the  canal,  except  for  the 
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purpose  of  sui)ply,  lest  floods  sliould  arise  ; 
and,  accordingly,  intercepting  streuins  had  , 
to  bo  diverted,  sonietiines  by  very  inge- . 
nious  arrangements.  Contrivances  Avere  j 
also  made  for  loading  and  unloading ;  a 
8team<*ngine  for  draining  the  mine,  and 
water-bellows  for  ventilating  the  works,  : 
were  erec-ted ;  and  at  W orsley  a  large  j 
basin  was  excavated  to  receive  the  barges  , 
and  to  serve  as  a  head  for  the  navigation,  j 
The  engineer  also  m.ade  a  subterranean  ! 
canal  into  the  workings  of  the  mine  for  | 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  this  has  since 
l)een  extended  for  nearly  forty  miles.  On  , 
the  letting  of  the  water  into  the  canal,  the  I 
nervous  excitement  of  the  hardy  engineer  ^ 
is  said  to  h.ave  been  so  great  that  he  took  | 
to  his  be<l,  and  remained  there  till  all 
room  for  anxiety  was  over.  The  canal  ^ 
was  long  the  wonder  of  the  district,  and  ^ 
strangers  came  from  a  distiince  to  see  “  a  , 
river  hung  in  the  air,”  on  Avhich  a  horse  . 
was  drawing  several  barges,  crossing  an¬ 
other  ri\er  w'here  ten  or  a  dozen  men 
were  slowly  dragging  a  single  barge  i 
.ag.ainst  the  stream.  j 

The  complete  success  of  the  Worsley  [ 
.and  Manchester  Canal  at  once  suggested  | 
its  extension  to  the  Mersey,  so  as  to  o|)en  ! 
direct  communication  between  M.anche8-  , 
ter  and  its  natural  port  of  Liverj)Ool.  ^ 
Between  those  towns  there  then  existed  ; 
only  the  roads  and  the  river  navigation  of  j 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell ;  and  so  bad  were  | 
the  roads,  that  even  pack-horses  had  great  | 
difficulty  in  getting  along,  while  on  some  I 
jiarts  of  the  river  boats  could  proceed  | 
only  at  s|)ring-tides,  in  great  freshes,  or  ; 
by  drawing  extraordinary  quantities  of  i 
water  from  the  locks  above.  Occa-  j 
siomdly  they  were  entirely  stopped.  A  | 
readier  communication  was  matter  of  | 
urgent  importance.  “  Her  Majesty’s  poor 
decayed  town  of  Liverpool,”  as  the  bur¬ 
gesses  called  themselves  when  address¬ 
ing  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  chapman 
of  Manchester,  had  risen  in  the  world ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  one  tow'n  at  the 
mouth  of  a  deep  navigable  river,  and  of 
the  other  amid  coal  aud  iron  districts, 
made  them  mutually  dependent,  and  had 
elevated  them  to  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  importance.  Still,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  so  late  as  1750,  “there  was 
but  one  geutUmarC %  carriage  in  the  towm 
of  Liverpool,  and  that  carriage  was  kept 
by  a  lady  f"'  and  it  w.as  not  till  1767  that 
a  stage-coach  began  to  run  three  times  a 
week  ;  and,  by  starting  early  in  the  day, 
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accomplished  the  thirty  miles  genendly 
in  time  for  supper.  On  one  occasion, 
when  “  the  coach  was  dining  ”  as  usual 
at  Warrington,  some  of  the  passengers 
intimated  to  the  coachmen  that  they  liad 
not  finished  their  wine,  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  he  Avas  not  in  a  hurry. 
“  Oh  !”  he  replied,  “  I’m  not  partic’lar  for 
an  hour  or  so  !” 

Ill  1761,  Brindley  visited  Liverpool,  to 
m.ake,  Avhat  he  would  call,  “  an  ochilor 
survey”  for  the  ueAv  canal.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Mersey  ami  Irwell  Navigation 
had  learned  the  superiority  of  canals,  but 
though  themselves  unable  to  conduct  the 
traffic,  they  opposed  the  projected  exten¬ 
sion.  They  lH‘gan,  hoAvever,  by  offering 
to  retiuce  their  rates ;  then  proposed  to 
confer  exclusive  ailvantages  on  the  Duke  ; 
and  these  efforts  failing,  they  employed 
every  means  to  save  their  monopoly  by 
preventing  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and 
were  supported  by  the  then  Lord  Derby. 
Brindley  ajipeared  in  its  support.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  copy  of  his  evidence 
has  been  jireserved,  since  it  was  probably 
as  interesting  and  characteristic  as  that 
of  George  Stephenson  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  when  Brindley  was  asked  to 
produce  a  copy  of  a  proposed  bridge,  he 
replied  that  he  had  none,  but  that  he 
would  illustrate  by  a  moilel.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  a  large  cheese,  and  cutting  it  in  two 
equal  parts,  said  :  “Here  is  my  model.” 
The  two  halves  represented  the  semicir¬ 
cular  arches,  and  by  laying  uj>on  them  a 
long  rect.angular  object,  the  committee  saAV' 
the  position  of  the  river  and  of  the  canal 
flowing  over  it.  This  canal  was  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length,  and  crossed  a  heavy 
bog  at  Sale  Moor,  tliat  rested  on  a  bot¬ 
tom  of  quicksand.  Brindley  resolved  that 
the  canal  should  consist  of  one  de.ad  level 
t)f  water  nearly  all  the  AA’ay  from  Man¬ 
chester  to  the  Mersey,  .and  that  it  shoidd 
then  descend  by  a  flight  of  locks.  Tliis 
AAsis  in  strict  accordance  with  his  princi¬ 
ples.  He  was  accustomed  to  compare 
Avater  in  a  river  floAvin^  down  a  declivity, 
to  a  furious  giant  runnmg  along  and  over- 
tuniing  every  thing ;  “  whereas,”  he  said, 
“  if  you  lay  the  giant  flat  uptn  his  back, 
he  loses  all  his  force,  and  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  passive,  whatever  his  size  may 
be.”  It  is  also  related,  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  urging  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  the  superiority  of 
canals  to  rivers,  the  question  was  put  : 
‘‘  Pray,  Mr.  Brindley,  what  then  do  you 
80 
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think  is  the  use  of  navigable  rivers?”  “To 
make  canal  navigations,  to  be  sure,”  was 
the  instant  reply. 

The  total  outlay  on  the  canal  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester  and  the  Mersey 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  The  miexpected  difficulties  and 
cost  often  exhausted  the  purse  of  the 
young  nobleman,  and  it  w’as  only  with 
the  strictest  economy  that  the  work  was 
completed.  Though  the  Duke  reduced 
his  private  expenses  to  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  had  but  two  horses 
for  himself  and  groom,  he  was  sometimes 
in  the  greatest  strait  to  pay  the  wages 
of  his  men  ;  he  ha<i  to  l)orrow  money 
from  his  tenantry ;  and  at  one  time  could 
not  get  a  bill  for  five  hundred  ])ounds 
ca8ht*d  either  in  Manchester  or  Liver¬ 
pool.  In  a  small  whitewashed  public- 
nouse  upon  the  Moss,  many  an  evening 
was  spent  by  the  Duke,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
Mr.  Brindley,  in  contriving  how  the  work 
should  be  carried  on.  One  evening  in 
particular  the  party  was  unusually  dull 
and  silent.  The  Duke’s  funds  were  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  the  canal  was  by  no  means  near¬ 
ly  finished ;  his  Grace’s  credit  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
step  to  take  next.  There  they  sat,  in  the 
small  parlor  of  the  little  public  -  house, 
smoking  their  pipes,  with  a  pitcher  of 
ale  before  them,  melancholy  and  silent. 
At  last  the  Duke  broke  the  silence  by 
asking  in  a  querulous  tone :  “Well,  Brind¬ 
ley,  what’s  to  be  done  now  ?  How  are 
we  to  TOt  at  the  money  for  finishing  this 
canal  ?”  Brindley,  after  a  few  long  puffs, 
answered  through  the  smoke:  “Well, 
Duke,  I  can’t  tell ;  I  only  know  that  if 
the  money  can  be  got,  I  can  finish  the 
canal,  and  that  it  ^nll  pay  well.”  “  Ay !” 
rejoined  the  Duke,  “  but  where  are  we  to 
get  the  money?”  Brindley  could  only 
repeat  what  he  had  alreaciy  said ;  and 
then  the  little  party  remained  in  moody 
silence  for  some  time  longer,  w'hen  Brind- 
lev  suddenly  started  up,  and  said  :  “  Don’t 
mind,  Duke ;  don’t  be  cast  down  ;  we  are 
sure  to  succeed  after  all  !”  ITie  party 
shortly  after  separated,  the  Duke  going 
over  to  Worsley  to  bed,  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  the  best  mode  of  raising  money  to 
complete  his  all-absorbing  project. 

The  advantages  securM  by  the  canal 
amply  rewariled  the  enterprise  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  proprietor.  It  ultimately  yield¬ 
ed  an  income  of  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  it  reduced  the  charge  for  water- 


carriage  betW€*en  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cliesUT  one  half ;  it  conferred  inestimable 
I  benefits  on  the  entire  community.  “  ^flie 
'  history  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,” 
said  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  “  is  engraved 
in  intaglio  on  the  face  of  the  country  he 
helped  to  civilize  and  enrich.” 

I  The  Duke  always  took  a  deep  interest 
in  his  canals,  and  it  was  one  of  his  regula¬ 
tions  that  when  any  deficiency  of  supply 
was  apprehended  at  the  ccal-yard,  the 
poorer  customers  should  be  first  served ; 
their  number  was  often  very  great,  and  the 
Duke  would  come  and  watch  the  busy 
stiene.  “  One  day,  a  customer  of  the  poorer 
sort,  having  got  his  sack  filled,  looked  about 
for  some  one  to  help  it  on  to  his  back, 
lie  observed  a  stoutish  man  standing  near, 
dressed  in  a  spenccT,  with  dark  drab  small¬ 
clothes.  ‘  Heigh,  mester !’  said  the  man, 
‘  come  gi’e  me  a  lift  wi’  this  sack  o’  coal 
on  to  my  shoulder.’  Without  any  hesitar 
tion  the  person  in  thesj>ent!er  gave  the  man 
the  required  ‘lift,’  and  off  he  trudged 
with  the  load.  Some  one  near,  who  hjwl 
witnesseii  the  transaction,  ran  up  to  the 
man,  and  asked :  ‘  Dun  yo  know  who’s 
that  yo’ve  lieen  speaking  lull  ?’  ‘  Xaw  ! 

w’ho  is  he  ?’  ‘  ^V  by  it’s  the  Duke  his- 

sen!’  ‘The  Duke!’  exclaimed  the  man, 
dropping  the  bag  of  coals  from  his  shoul¬ 
der,  ‘  hey  !  what’ll  he  do  at  me  ?  maun  a 
goo  an’  ax  his  pardon.’  But  the  Duke 
had  disapiieared.” 

Other  characteristic  incidents  are  men¬ 
tioned  of  this  business-like  nobleman.  He 
w'as  very  shrewd  in  the  management  of 
even  minor  matters.  He  found  that  the 
workmen  were  irregular  in  returning  to 
their  labor  at  one  o’cloi^k,  though  very 
punctual  in  leaving  oft’  at  noon.  They  ex¬ 
cused  themselves  by  saying  that  while  thev 
heard  the  clock  plainly  when  it  struck 
twelve,  thev  did  not  when  it  struck  only 
once.  On  feaniing  this,  the  Duke  ordered 
that  the  clock  should  be  alteretl  so  as  to 
be  made  to  strike  thirteen.,  and  it  does  so 
to  the  present  day.  When  he  had  to 
see  {>eople  on  business,  he  would  go  to 
them  rather  than  receive  them,  “  for,”  he 
said,  “  if  they  come  to  me  they  may  stay 
as  long  as  they  please ;  if  I  go  to  them,  I 
stay  as  long  as  I  please.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  remuneration 
Brindley  obtained  all  through  his  earlv  ca¬ 
reer,  was  not  more  than  one  third  o^  the 
present  wages  of  the  skilled  mechanics ; 
and  w'here  modem  engineers  would  receive 
ten  guineas  a  day,  he  had  two  shillings. 
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It  is  said  that  when  the  Duehess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  was  resisting  the  claims  of  one  of 
her  Blenheim  snrveyoi-s,  she  told  him  in¬ 
dignantly,  that  “Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
while  employed  upon  St.  Panl’s,  was  con¬ 
tent  to  be  (\ragged  np  to  the  top  of  the 
building  three  times  a  week  in  a  basket, 
at  the  great  hazard  of  his  life,  for  only 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.”  Brindley 
.ap{>ear8  to  have  fareii  worse.  So  mtich 
for  the  rewards  the  world  has  too  often 
given  to  its  benefactors ! 

Meanwhile,  the  fame  of  the  Duke’s 
canal  had  spread  over  the  cotintry',  and  the 
earthenware  and  salt  manufiU'turers  of 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  Avere  anxious 
to  opt*n  up  a  line  of  water-communication 
with  the  Mersey.  Tlie  princip.al  mate- 
riiils  employed  in  the  production  of  eartlh 
enware  were  brought  from  a  <li8tance ;  the 
flints  from  the  south-eastern  ports,  and  the 
clay  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  and 
first  the  8e.a,  next  the  river,  and  then  the 
pack-horses  were  the  carriers.  The  ex- 
f>ense  was  enormous,  and  pressed  heavily 
on  the  trade,  and  similar  burdens  were 
shared  by  other  manufiicturers. 

At  this  time  the  Potteries  had  a  }>optiliV- 
tion  of  only  about  seven  thousand,  the  vil¬ 
lages  were  mean,  and  the  houses  rudely 
th.atched.  Wlu*n  in  later  years  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  district  had  increaseil,  and 
many  of  the  peoide  had  risen  in  the  world, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Middleton,  incuml>ent  of 
Stone,  thinking  it  Avell  to  mlmonish  his 
hearers  of  the  (luty  of  humility,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  reminded  them,  that  after  all  they 
might  be  compared  to  so  many  sparrows, 
for  they  had  .all  been  hatched  undf.r  the 
titatch.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
names  connecte<l  with  this  region  is  that 
of  Wedgewoo<l.  .losLah  W edgewood  was 
born  in  humble  circumstances,  and  might 
have  improved  them  but  little,  had  he  not 
through  disease  lost  his  right  leg.  During 
his  illness,  he  mu8e<l  upon  various  {>lans  by 
which  to  earn  a  living.  When  he  recov¬ 
ered  he  made  various  fancy  articles  of  pot¬ 
ter’s  clay,  and  studied  the  improvement  of 
his  work  as  respects  color,  glaze,  and  dur- 
.ability.  His  business  extendetl,  and  after 
thirty  years  he  h.ad  given  emjdoyment  to 
many  thousand  families,  and  the  trade 
would  have  more  rajudly  extended  but 
for  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  convey¬ 
ance.  The  road  throtigh  the  Potteries  had 
been  .already  greatly  improved,  despite 
much  opposition ;  but  no  sooner  w.as  a 
can.al  suggested  to  Josiah  Wedge  wood 


than  he  urged  its  adoption,  and  tw)k  steps 
for  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal. 

Tlie  opponents  of  canals  in  general,  and 
of  this  in  particular,  g.athered  their  forces. 
They  asserted  that  the  roads  would  be  ne¬ 
glected,  the  breed  of  English  horses  de¬ 
stroyed,  innkeepers  Ije  made  bankrupt, 
pack-horses  and  their  owners  be  ruined, 
and  the  coasting  trade  come  to  an  end. 
But  the  bill  ji.asscd.  The  line  smarted  from 
the  Duke’s  canal,  ne.ar  Runcorn,  passed 
by  North  wich,Middlewich,  and  the  salt  dh- 
tricts,  through  the  lofty  range  of  Herec‘as- 
tle,  across  the  Potteries  to  Hayw'ood,  join¬ 
ed  thec.anal  intended  to  unite  with  the  Sev¬ 
ern,  then  followed  the  Trent  valley’,  and  run¬ 
ning  to  the  north-east  by  Bnrton  and  Der¬ 
by,  there  was  a  clear  line  of  navigation  to 
the  llumWr.  By  these  means  the  ports 
of  Liverpool,  Hull  and  Bristol  were  con¬ 
nected. 

It  is  s.aid  that  when  Brindley  ha<l  some 
unusually  difficult  )>roblem8  to  work  out, 
he  “  lay  in  bed,”  and  the  expression  often 
occurs  in  his  note-book. 

“It  was  a  great  misfortune  f>r  him,”  says 
Mr.  Smiles,  “as  it  must  be  to  every  man,  to 
Itave  his  mental  operations  confined  exclusively 
within  the  limits  of  his  profession.  He  thought 
and  lived  mechanics,  and  never  rose  above 
them.  He  found  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else ; 
amusement  of  every  kind  was  distasteful  to 
him.  Shut  out  from  the  humanizing  influence 
of  books,  and  without  any  taste  for  the  politer 
arts,  his  mind  went  on  painfully  grinding  in 
the  mill  of  mechanic-s.  ‘  He  never  seem^  in 
his  element,’  said  his  friend  Bentley,  ‘if  he  was 
not  either  planning  or  executing  some  great 
work,  or  conversing  with  his  fKends  upon  sub¬ 
jects  of  importance.’  To  the  last  he  was  full  of 
projects,  and  full  of  work  ;  and  then  the  wheels 
of  life  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  when  he  could 
work  no  longer.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when 
dying,  some  eager  canal-undertakers  insisted  on 
having  an  interview  with  him.  They  had  en¬ 
countered  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  course  of 
.  constructing  their  canal,  and  they  must  have 
)  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brindley  on  the  subject. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  apartment  where 
he  lay,  scarce  able  to  gasp,  yet  his  mind  was 
I  clear.  They  explained  their  diflioulty  — -they 
could  not  make  their  canal  hold  water.  ‘  Then 
puddle  it,’  said  the  engineer.  They  explained 
that  they  had  already  done  so.  ‘  Then  puddle 
it  again  and  again.’  This  was  all  he  could  say, 
and  it  was  enough.” 

John  Smeaton  was  eight  years  younger 
than  Brindley,  and  they  were  often  profes¬ 
sionally  associated  together.  But  the  former 
enjoyed  m.-uiy  advantages  never  possessed 
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by  the  latter,  lloth  had  great  mechanical  1 
abilities,  but  John  Snieaton  had  the  ines-  j 
timable  benefits  of  an  e.\cellent  home  and 
education.  He  M'as  bom  at  Austhorpe 
Lodge,  near  I.«eed8,  m  1724,  liis  father 
being  a  respectable  attorney.  He  early 
showed  a  love  of  contrivance,  and  his 
favorite  playthings  were  models  of  things 
that  w'ould  “  work.”  He  alamied  his 
family  by  being  discovered  in  the  act 
of  fi.ving  sometliing  like  a  windmill  on 
liis  father’s  bam,  and  w'ith  a  juece  of  bored 
pil>e  he  fijshioned  a  working  pump.  He 
constructed  a  miniature  engine  after  mere¬ 
ly  examining  a  real  one,  and  having  tried 
its  powers  on  the  fish-ponds,  he  j)uraped 
tliem  dry,  to  the  consternation  of  the  fish 
and  the  chagrin  of  his  father.  The  latter, 
however,  appears  to  have  indulged  the 
tastes  of  his  son,  and  provided  him  with 
an  outhouse,  where  he  manufactured  away 
to  his  heart’s  content,  and  where  he  made 
a  tuming-lathe,  and  worked  in  wood,  ivory, 
and  metals. 

Smeaton’s  father  intended  his  only  son 
to  succeed  him  in  his  profession,  and  the 
lad  apf)oars  to  have  done  his  best  to  con- 
fomi  to  his  father’s  views.  But  his  heart 
was  set  on  mechanics,  and  he  at  length 
strongly,  but  res^ectftilly,  represented  Ids 
feeluigs  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  acceded  to 
them,  though  with  some  natural  reluc¬ 
tance,  for  at  that  time  the  profession  of  a 
civil  engineer  was  unknown,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  works  were  execute<i  by  millwrights 
at  laborers’  wages.  Young  Smeaton  now 
entert*d  the  service  of  a  philosophical  in¬ 
strument  maker,  and  afterward  began 
business  on  his  own  account ;  at  the  same 
time  associating  with  men  of  eilucation 
and  science,  and  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  philo8oj)hical  attainments.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  visited  Holland  and  l?el- 
gium,  and  on  his  return  home,  in  1755, 
an  opportunity  i)rescnted  itself  of  making 
his  talents  as  beneficial  as  they  became 
conspicuous. 

About  fourteen  milea  south-south-west 
of  Plymouth  Harbor,  some  long,  low  reefs 
of  gneiss,  jagged  and  black,  may  be  seen 
at  low  water,  over  which  the  dark  Atlan¬ 
tic  billows  roll  and  eddy.  From  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  they  have  borne  the  name 
of  the  Eddystone  Rocks.  This  spot  had 
always  been  one  of  (Linger  to  the  home¬ 
ward  bound,  and  if  they  w  ent  too  far 
south  in  order  to  avoid  it,  they  w’ere  in 
euual  peril  from  the  iron  shores  of  the 
Channel  Islands  and  France.  Various 


rude  contrivances  had  been  adoj)ted  to 
light  up  ditl'crent  points  of  the  coast,  and 
pow'crs  were  conceded  to  some  private 
parties  to  erect  lighthouses,  and  to  levy 
a  toll  on  p.'issing  ships.  The  first  attempt 
to  build  a  lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone 
was  made  by  a  Mr.  Winstanley,  of  Little- 
bury,  in  Essex,  a  gentleman  of  much 
mechanical  skill,  .and  also  of  w’himsical 
turn  of  mind.  He  began  the  w'ork  in 
1696,  and  finished  it  in  four  years.  He 
first  drove  irons  into  the  rock,  and  then 
reared  a  wocnlen  structure  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  Chinese  pagoda,  with  galleries 
and  fantastic  projections.  The  main  gal¬ 
lery  under  the  light  was  so  open,  that  an 
old  gentleman  afterward  told  Mr.  Smea¬ 
ton  it  was  “  possible  for  a  six-oared  boat 
to  l)e  lifted  up  on  a  wave,  and  driven 
clear  through  the  open  gallery  into  the 
sea  on  the  other  side.”  The  building 
was  very  deficient  in  the  essential  quality 
of  strength  ;  “nevertheless,”  as  Smeaton 
remarked,  “  it  was  no  small  degree  of 
heroic  merit  in  Winstanley  to  undertake 
a  piece  of  work  which  had  before  been 
deemed  impracticable ;  and,  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  attended  his  endeavors,  to 
show  mankind  that  the  erection  of  such 
a  building  was  not  in  itself  a  thing  of  that 
kind.”  So  confident  was  the  architect  in 
its  stability,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  be  in  it  in  the  fiercest 
stonn  that  ever  blew.  Unhappily  his 
wish  w'as  realized.  On  the  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh  November,  1703,  he  w'as 
in  the  lighthouse,  when  a  tempe&t  of  un¬ 
paralleled  fury  burst  along  the  coast.  Tlie 
follow’ing  morning  not  a  vestige  of  build- 
ing  or  builder  remained  ! 

The  next  architect  of  Eddystone  w’as 
a  London  mercer,  the  son  of  a  Cornish 
laborer,  one  of  a  family  who  were  “a 
worthless  set  of  ragged  lieggars.”  But 
John  Kudyerd  appears  to  have  had  an  hon¬ 
est  heart  and  pp'eat  jiractical  skill.  Avoid¬ 
ing  the  errors  of  his  predecessor,  he  made 
his  building  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
dovetailing  the  massive  oak  basis  of 
the  superstructure  into  the  rock  by  strong 
iron  branches,  and  weighting  the  whole 
down  with  courses  of  Cornish  moorstone 
jointed  together  and  clamped  by  iron.  Tlie 
building  w’as  an  admirable  piece  of  ship- 
caq)entry,  and  it  suradved  the  storms  that 
raged  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  m  1755. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  designer  of 
an  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  a  country 
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gentleman  and  mereer,  the  second  a  Lon-  not  a  stone  liad  been  moved,  Uiat  tlie  en- 
don  silk-mercer ;  the  third  was  Jolm  Smea-  tire  work  seemed  solid  as  the  rook  on 
ton,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker.  lie  which  it  rested.  The  erection  was  now 
resolved  that  the  new  building  should  be  of  resumed,  and  carried  on  with  few  inter¬ 
stone,  that  the  diameter  of  the  base  should  ruptions  till  nearly  the  end  of  September, 
i/C  larger  thiin  before,  and  that  instead  of  1 758,  when  it  had  risen  nearly  thirty-six 
binding  the  blocks  one  to  another  by  iron  feet  from  the  base,  and  beyond  the  heavy 
cramps,  they  should  l>e  dovetailed  togeth-  stroke  of  the  waves.  Here  the  apartments 
er,  so  as  to  lock  one  into  another,  and  that  for  the  lighthouse-keepers  were  construct- 
thus  their  base  would  be  rooted  into  the  ed  with  circular  blocks  of  stone,  twenty- 
rock.  All  this  he  detennined  before  a  six  inches  thick,  sixteen  jiieces  forming  a 
stone  was  laid,  or  even  the  site  visited,  circle,  and  all  cramped  and  grooved  to- 
since  the  difficulty  of  reiiching  it  was  gether. 

great,  and  time  precious.  On  the  second  During  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
April,  1756,  he  stood  for  the  first  time  many  anxieties  occupic'd  the  mind  of  the 
upon  the  rock,  though  even  this  was  no  engineer,  and  esiiecially  during  the  win- 
easy  matter,  .and  rejieated  subsecjuent  ef-  ter.  In  the  gray  light  of  many  a  wintry 
forts  to  visit  it  were  unsuccessful.  At  morning,  after  a  stormy  night  h.ad  passed, 
length  he  completed  his  measurements,  re-  Smeaton  might  be  seen  standing  on  the 

turned  to  London,  and  m.ade  a  complete  Hoe,  at  Plymouth,  gazing  through  his  tel- 

model  of  the  future  lighthouse,  which  was  esco|>e  in  the  direction  of  Eddystone. 
approved  by  the  projectors  and  the  Ad- 1  Wistfully  would  he  sometimes  look  again 
miralty.  .and  again,  doubting  whether  the  prophe- 

On  the  third  of  August,  1756,  the  work  j  cies  of  those  who  declared  that  no  builcVmg 
l>egan.  Amid  many  interruptions  and  jMir-  of  stone  would  survive  upon  that  rock  had 
ils,  the  dovetail  recesses  were  cut  in  the  not  been  realized.  Hut  he  never  waited 

rock  to  receive  the  found.ation-8t  ones ;  the  I  in  vain;  at  length  he  Avould  see  a  tall 

winter  was  employed  on  shore  in  dressing  white  ])illar  of  spray  shoot  up  into  the 
nearly  four  hundred  .and  fifty  tons  of  stone  '  air,  telling  him  that  his  lighthouse  was 
for  tlie  next  summer’s  use,  eveiy  course  of  ^  safe,  and  with  his  mind  relieved,  he  would 
stones  involving  fresh  ada})tation«,  and  all  ^  retuni  to  his  work-shops.  Tl>e  fourth  se.a- 
the  lines  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  Sme.aton  on  j  son  was  so  stormy  that  the  M  ork  could  not 
the  work-room  floor.  The  actvial  erection  j  be  resumed  till  duly,  but  every  detail  hav- 
commenced  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  ^  ing  lx?en  i)reviously  completed  on  shore, 
tile  first  four  stones  were  deposited  by  the  '  thirteen  days  witnesseil  the  erection  of  two 
sheers  on  the  thirteenth  .lime.  For  days  to- j  entire  rooms;  and  by  the  seventeenth  of 
gether  the  ground-swells  .and  heavy  seas  i  August  the  forty-six  courses  of  masonry 
interrupted  the  work,  but  after  the  sixth  '  were  finished,  and  the  last  employment  of 
course  had  been  laid,  the  progress  was  1  the  mason  was  to  chisel  the  works  “ 
much  more  rapid.  The  separate  pieces  I  Zieo  ”  upon  the  stone  over  the  door  of  the 
having  previously  bc‘en  hewn,  fitted,  and  !  lantern.  lender  the  ceiling  h.ad  been  al- 
uumbered  in  the  work-yard,  all  confusion  \  ready  cut,  “  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
w:is  avoided,  and  eacli  stone  was  laid  in  j  house*,  they  labor  in  vain  th.at  built  it.” 
its  destined  position,  dovetailed,  cemented,  !  A  gilt  ball  surmounted  the  iron  balcony 
and  wedged  together,  so  as  to  bind  the  ^  and  lantern,  and  the  delic.ate  and  danger- 
whole  into  one  mass.  Mr.  Sme.aton  sujiei'- '  ous  task  of  fixing  the  screws  Smeaton  per- 
intended  the  work,  .always  placing  himself  |  formed  with  his  own  hands,  st.anding  on 
in  the  post  of  danger,  or,  !is  he  fairly  cjill-  four  Imards  nailed  together  at  the  hight  of 
ed  it,  “  of  honor.”  On  one  oc'casion  he  one  hundred  .and  tiventy  feet  above  the 
re<x“ived  a  dislocation  of  his  own  thumb,  sea.  At  last  the  work  was  completed  ; 
which  had  been  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  the  light  was  kindled  on  the  night  of  the 
rock,  and  then  proceeded  to  fix  one  of  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1759,  and  its  star- 
stones  of  the  building.  Hy  the  end  of  the  like  ray  has  for  a  century  illumined  the 
season  he  luid  the  gratification  of  standing  j  dark  jiaths  of  those  dangerous  seas,  and 
upon  the  ninth  completed  cour.se,  and  h.ad  |  guided  the  fleets  of  nations  to  their  desir- 
then  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  six  months  I  e<i  haven.  Sometimes  a  huge  Atlantic 
of  wintry  Atl.antic  storms.  Hut  when,  in  '  wave  will  roll  with  tremendous  force  upon 
tlie  following  May,  he  was  .able  to  visit  the  '  it,  making  the  doors  slam,  the  windows 
scene  of  Ills  labors,  Smeaton  rejoiced  that  I  rattle,  the  building  tremble  to  its  base  and 
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echo  a«  with  the  roar  of  artillerj’,  and  mo- 1 
mentarily  obscuring  the  light  by  the  water  I 
that  daahes  over  the  lantern ;  but  instantly 
its  force  is  spent,  and  the  clear  light  beams 
beneficently  across  the  troubled  sea,  glad¬ 
dening  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  the  home¬ 
ward-bound  as  they  hear  the  cry  from  aloft, 
“  The  Elddystone  in  sight !” 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Smiles, 
that  Smeaton  was  a  “  born  mechanic — that 
he  contrived  and  constructed  for  the  pure 
love  of  it.”  His  pursuits  in  his  work-shop 
and  at  the  desk  were  varied  by  visits  to 
the  blacksmith’s,  and  being  on  familiar 
terms  with  that  worthy,  he  would  some¬ 
times  take  up  the  tools  and  point  out  to 
him  how  a  piece  of  work  could  be  better 
done.  One  of  his  maxims,  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  quoted,  was,  “  Never  let  a  file 
come  w’here  a  hammer  will  go.”  “  You 
know,  sir,”  said  the  son  of  Smeaton’s  black¬ 
smith,  who  is  still  living,  “  workmen  didn’t 
know  much  al>out  drawings  at  that  time  a- 
day,  and  so,  when  Mr.  Smeaton  wantetl 
any  queer-fangled  thing  making,  he’d  cut 
one  [«ece  out  o’  wood,  and  say  to  my  fa¬ 
ther,  ‘  Now,  lad,  go  mak  me  this.’  And  so 
on  for  ever  so  many  pieces ;  and  then  he’d 
stick  all  those  pieces  o’  wood  together,  and 
say,  ‘  Now,  lad,  thou  know  how  thou  made 
each  part,  go,  mak  it  now  all  in  a  piece.’ 
And  I’ve  h^nl  my  father  s.ay,  ’at  he’s  of¬ 
ten  been  cap’t  to  know  how  he  could  tell 
so  sotm  when  owt  aile<I  it,  for  before  ever 
he  set  his  foot  at  t’  bottom  of  his  twisting 
stairs,  or  before  my  father  could  get  sight 
of  his  face,  if  t’  iron  had  been  wrong, 
thear’d  lH*en  an  angry  word  o’  some  sort, 
but  t’  varry  next  words  were,  ‘  Why,  my 
lad,  thou  s'ud  a’  made  it  so  and  so  :  now, 
go,  mak  another.’  ” 

Smeaton  carried  out  more  engineering 
works  than  we  have  time  to  mention.  He 
was  employed  on  the  Calder  and  Aire  nav¬ 
igation,  in  various  drainage  works,  in 
bridge-building  in  Scotland,  in  designing 
harlwrs,  including  that  at  Ramsgate,  and 
also  in  various  other  departments  of  civil 
engineering.  The  maxim,  Mr.  Smiles  re¬ 
marks,  which  governed  his  life  was,  that 
“  the  abilities  of  the  individual  were  a 
debt  due  to  the  conunon  stock  of  public 
well-being.”  Robert  Stephenson  said  of 
him :  “  Smeaton  is  the  greatest  philospher 
in  our  profession  this  country  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  His  mind  was  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  his  demonstrations  will  be  found  math¬ 
ematically  conclusive.  To  this  day  there 
are  no  writings  so  valuable  as  his  in  the 
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highest  walks  of  scientific  engineering; 
and  when  young  men  ask  me,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  do,  what  they  should  read,  I  in¬ 
variably  say.  Go  to  Smeaton’s  philosoph¬ 
ical  pajiers,  read  them,  master  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  nothing  will  be  of  ^ater  seiw- 
ioe  to  you.  Smeaton  was  indeed  a  very 
great  man.”  “  The  example  .and  precepts 
of  Father  Smeaton,”  said  AVatt,  “  have 
made  us  all  engineers.”  He  died  in  1792. 

In  an  old  farm-house  at  Phantassie,  in 
E^trLothian,  John  Rennie  was  bom,  on 
the  seventh  of  June,  1761,  afterward  the 
architect  of  the  three  great  London  bridges, 
the  engineer  of  the  Plymouth  breakwater, 
of  the  London  and  Kast-India  docks,  and 
of  other  works  of  national  importance.  He 
early  betrayed  great  aptitude  for  inechan- 
icjil  pursuits.  When  about  ten  years  old 
he  made  a  fleet  of  miniature  ships,  and  con¬ 
structed  models  of  a  windmill,  fire-engine, 
and  pile-engine ;  and  when  only  nineteen, 
he  planned  the  machinery  and  buildings  ot 
some  new  mills  near  Dundee,  and  superin¬ 
tended  their  construction.  Rennie’s  mas¬ 
ter  was  one  Andrew  Meikle,  whose  father 
was  the  inventor  of  a  m.achine  for  “  an  ar¬ 
tificially-created  wind  ” — in  other  words,  a 
winnowing-machine.  The  Scotch  clergy 
argued  that  “  winds  were  raised  by  God 
alone,  and  that  it  was  irreligious  for  man 
to  attempt  to  raise  wind  for  himsi'lf, 
and  by  efforts  of  his  own.”  One  clergy¬ 
man  refused  the  communion  to  the  raisers 
of  “  devil’s  wind.”  Andrew  Meikle,  the 
son,  invented  the  threshing-machine,  by 
which  one  per  cent  of  all  the  com  thresh¬ 
ed  has  been  saved.  Rennie’s  first  (*fforts 
in  design  were  so  suc^eessful  tluit  before  he 
was  twenty  he  was  fully  employed  as  a 
millwright.  But  l)eing  ambitious  of  rising 
to  a  higher  professional  |K)sition,  he  now 
joined  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  he 
subsequently  went  over  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Em  gland,  and  visited  James 
Watt  at  Birmiugham. 

Time  p:»Hsed  on,  and  Rennie  won  fame 
and  emolument  in  his  profession.  He  fit¬ 
ted  engines  to  the  Albion  mills  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Smeaton,  was  engaged  on  canals :  among 
others,  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  ami 
liochdale.  He  lifted  the  Last  from  lock 
to  lock  over  the  great  mountain  ridgts 
knoum  as  the  “  backbone  of  Eingland.”  In 
1789  he  recommended  that  the  steam-en¬ 
gine  of  his  friend  Watt  should  be  employ- 
^  to  |)erfect  the  drainage  of  the  Fens. 
We  find  him  now  struggling  with  what 
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Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  the  “Marsh  jo- 
tuns,”  and  he  became  one  of  the  {greatest  of 
the  “  slayers  of  dragons this  title  being 
given  in  the  Fens  to  persons  who,  by  drain¬ 
age  w'orks,  removed  those  diseases  wdiicli 
were  typified  as  dragons  or  destroyers. 
Much  of  this  work  remained  to  be  done, 
for,  despite  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
in  those  districts,  a  thousand  acres  in 
lilankney  Fen — now  a  very  fertile  region 
— were  let  by  public  auction  so  recently  as 
seventy  years  ago,  on  the  whole  of  which 
the  reserved  bid  was  only  ten  pounds.  An 
immense  area  of  Lincolnsliire,  north  of 
Boston,  often  lay  under  w'ater  for  months 
together,  and  yet  com  had  risen  to  almost 
famine  price.  One  of  the  most  im|^>ortant 
of  the  districts  which  Mr.  Ilennie  first 
completely  draitied  was  that  known  as 
Wildmore  Fen  and  West  Fen,  consisting 
of  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  East 
Fen,  with  its  formidable  chain  of  lakes, 
was  next  attacked,  and  where  fish  and 
wild  fowl  had  reigned,  the  plough  turned 
the  furrow.  The  cost  of  executing  this 
w’ork  was  heavy,  amounting  to  £580,000 ; 
but  in  1814  the  improved  rental  of  the  j 
land  was  estimated  at  £110,561  ;  and  al¬ 
lowing  interest  for  the  capital  sunk,  the 
incre.'ised  net  value  of  the  drained  lands 
W'as  not  less  than  £81,000  per  annum, 
which  at  thirty  years’  purchase  gave  an 
augmented  value  of  nearly  £2,500,000. 

In  the  construction  of  his  bridges,  Mr. 
Ilennie  pai<l  greater  attention  to  a  just 
theory  than  his  predecessors,  to  whom  it 
was  often  a  matter  of  chance  w'hether 
their  erections  w’ould  stand  when  the  cen¬ 
ters  were  removed.  The  marked  im¬ 
provements  he  made  in  his  brhlges  over 
the  old-fashioiKHl  steej*  arches  which  ha«l 
preceded,  and  the  substitution  of  an  al¬ 
most  level  roadway,  ap|>ear  to  have  ex- 
cite<l  the  surprise  of  those  who  objected 
to  innovation,  and  the  contempt  of  at 
least  one  observer.  When  the  new  Mus¬ 
selburgh  Bridge  was  opened,  a  count  ry- 
m:ui  passing  with  his  cart  was  asked  how 
he  liketl  it.  “  Brig  !”  was  the  reply,  “  its 
n:uj  brig  ava !  ye  neither  ken  whan  ye’re 
on’t,  nor  whan  ye’re  afi’t  1” 

Among  the  splendid  fabrics  piled  by 
this  engineer  were  Waterloo  and  South- 
W'ark  Briilges.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  IlolHjrt 
Stephenson  siiys  that,  “  as  an  example 
of  arch  construction,  it  stands  confessedly 
unrivaled  as  regards  its  colossal  propor- 
tions,  its  architectural  effect,  and  the  gen- 
oral  simplicity  and  massive  characters  of  its 


det'iils.”  Space  forbids  us  to  do  any  just¬ 
ice  to  the  numerous  and  magnificent  cit¬ 
ations  of  Mr.  Bennie’s  genius.  He  was 
engineer  of  the  London  and  East-India 
docks  ;  he  amended  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyde  ;  effected  great  improvements  at 
the  (irimsby  docks  ;  designed  the  harbor 
at  Holyhead;  constructed  the  Hull  docks; 
planned  the  new  quays  and  docks  at 
Greenock  and  Leith  ;  examined,  repoited 
on,  and  improved  more  harbors  than  the 
reader  would  have  patience  to  read  the 
names  of,  were  w'e  to  write  them.  He 
perfected  the  diving- l>ell ;  advised  the 
Bank  of  England  on  the  manufacture  of 
their  notes ;  improved  the  methods  of 
dredging,  and  making  gunpowder,  and 
ropes  ;  urged  the  Admiralty  to  employ 
steam-power  in  the  navy ;  erected  the 
Bell  Bock  Lighthouse  ;  and  made  w'ar- 
docks  and  .other  works  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  his  works  was  tlie  construction  of  the 
Plymouth  breakwater. 

PlvTnouth  had  long  been  renowned  as 
one  of  the  first  commercial,  naval,  and 
military  stations  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
inner  ami  admirable  harbors  of  Hamoaze 
and  Cutwater  communicate  with  the  four 
thousand  acres  over  which  the  Sound 
extends  its  waters,  reaching  some  three 
miles  in  every  direction.  The  Sound, 
however,  has  always  been  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  and  the 
shipping  that  sought  shelter  from  their 
violence  were  not  unfrequently  driven  on 
shore.  Various  plans  had  been  propose<l 
to  mitigate  this  evil,  and  at  length  Mr. 
Bennie  W'as  requested  by  the  Admiralty 
to  report  upon  them ;  he  did  so  in  1 806. 
In  its  original  state,  the  Sound  could  be 
entered  by  three  channels  —  east,  centra], 
and  wt*8t  —  8e)>arated  from  one  anoUier 
by  rocks,  the  middle  one  being  the  most 
d:u)g(wou8,  and  consequently  least  used. 
Mr.  Bennie  proposed  that  a  breakwater 
should  be  stretched  across  this  middle  one 
— by  which  there  would  be  little  detriment 
to  the  navigation — while  the  tidal  waters 
fiowing  through  the  other  channels  would 
deepen  them.  He  stated  that  the  break- 
w'uter  should  be  made  of  large  angular 
blocks  of  rubble,  of  from  two  to  twelve 
tons  weight,  forming  a  mass  about  twenty 
yards  broad  at  the  base,  ten  at  the  top, 
and  fifty-one  hundred  long,  the  two  ends 
bending  inward.  The  exact  angle  of  re¬ 
pose  which  the  rubble  would  ultimately 
assume  w'uuld  be  determined  by  the  op- 
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eration  of  the  forces  of  nature  ;  “  the  I 
waves,”  said  licnnie,  “  were  the  best  work- 1 
men.” 

In  June,  1811,  the  requisite  powers 
were  obtained  for  the  execution  of  this 
design.  Twenty-five  acres  of  limestone 
were  purchased  up  the  Cat  water,  the 
qtiarry  was  opened,  railways  were  laid 
down  to  the  wharves,  barges  were  built 
to  convey  the  stones  to  their  future  rest¬ 
ing-place,  and  the  lines  of  the  breakwater 
were  marked  out  by  buoys.  For  two  years 
the  work  proceeded,  until  portions  of  the 
ridge  became  visible  at  low  water,  and 
by  M.arch,  1814,  vessels  In'gan  to  seek  the 
proU'ction  which  was  evidently  .afford¬ 
ed.  Hy  August  in  the  following  year, 
61.5,057  tons  of  stone  had  been  deposited, 
and  1100  yards  of  the  breakwater  were 
visible  al>ove  low  water  of  spring-tides  ; 
and  so  gratifying  were  the  results  obtain¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  determined  to  carry  the 
ridge  twenty  feet,  instead  of  ten,  .above 
the  level  of  low  water  of  spring-tides,  so 
that  protection  would  be  nirnished  both 
to  large  vessels  .and  small.  Tlie  success 
of  the  scheme,  however,  pro<luced  undue 
confi<lence ;  Mr.  Kennie  wished  th.at  the 
seaward  slope  should  be  at  five  to  one  ; 
the  authorities,  from  econonu(*al  motives, 
regarded  three  to  one  as  adequate.  But 
some  severe  gales  solved  the  problem, 
displa<‘ed  the  stones,  threw  many,  of  sev¬ 
eral  tons  weight,  over  the  emi)anknient 
into  the  Sound,  and  reductal  the  sea-slope 
to  the  angle  indicattal  by  Mr.  Kennie. 
The  total  amount  of  rubble  deposited  to 
the  end  of  1848,  when  the  work  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  lie  completed,  was  3,670,444 
tons,  beside  22,149  cubic  yards  of  mason¬ 
ry — .an  amount  at  least  equal  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  great  pyramid.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  was  about  £1,500,000. 

Kennie  m.ay  Ik*  said  to  have  “died  in 
harness,  in  the  hight  of  his  fame,  after 
throe-score  years,  forty  of  which  had  been 
spent  in  h.ard  work.  Work  was  with 
him  not  only  a  ple,asure — it  was  almost 
a  passion.  He  sometimes  made  business 
appointments  at  as  e.arly  an  hour  as  five 
in  the  morning,  .and  would  continue  inces¬ 
santly  occupied  until  late  at  night.  It  is 
clear  th.at  the  most  vigorous  constitution 
could  not  long  have  borne  up  under  such 
a  tear  and  wear  of  vital  energy  .as  this.” 
Mr.  Kennie  reali7x*d  a  comjiqtency  in  his 
profession,  though  not  a  large  fortune. 
He  justly  complaiiu*d  of  tin*  remuneration 
of  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 


awarded  him  by  the  Ivennet  .and  Avon 
C.anal  Company  for  constructing  their 
works.  His  charge  of  seven  guineas  for 
an  entire  d.ay’s  work  w:i8  objected  to  even 
by  General  Brownrigg,  the  head  of  the 
Ordn.ance.  “  Why,  this  will  never  do,” 
said  the  Creneral,  looking  over  the  bill ; 
“  seven  guineas  a  day  !  n  hy,  it  is  equal  to 
the  pay  of  a  Field-Marshal !”  “  Well,” 

replied  Mr.  Kennie,  “I  am  a  Field-Mar¬ 
shal  in  my  profession ;  and  if  a  Field- 
Marshal  in  your  line  had  answered  your 
pur])ose,  I  suppose  you  would  not  liave 
sent  for  me.”  “  Then  you  refuse  to  make 
any  abatement?”  “Not  a  penny,”  re¬ 
plied  the  engineer;  .and  the  bill  w!is  paid. 

“  Mr.  Rennie,”  says  Mr.  Smiles,  “  was  a  preat 
and  massive,  yet  a  perfectly  simple  and  modest 
man  ;  and  thouph  bis  enpineerinp  achievements 
may  in  some  measure  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  more  recent  works, 
they  have  not  yet  been  ecliosed,  nor  indeed 
equaled  ;  and  his  London  bridges — cot  to  men¬ 
tion  his  docks,  harbors,  breakwater,  and  drain¬ 
age  of  the  Lincoln  Fens — will  long  serve  as  the 
best  exponents  of  his  genius.  The  death  of 
this  eminently  useful  man  was  felt  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  loss,  and  bis  obsequies  were  honored  by 
a  public  funeral.” 

In  one  of  the  loneliest  nooks  of  the  nai- 
row  vale  of  the  Esk,  in  Dumfries,  on  a 
knoll  by  a  deep  gully,  worn  in  the  hill¬ 
side,  stood  the  cot  of  a  herdsman  and 
the  birthplaiH*  of  Thomas  Telford.  Tlie 
fann  stretched  over  some  green  hills  along 
the  valley  of  the  IVIeggat,  a  little  burn 
which  falls  into  the  Ksk  near  Westerkirk. 
From  that  humlile  home  the  eye  could  see 
far  up  and  down  the  witnling  dale,  with 
its  little  glens  among  the  hills,  each  with 
a  gurgling  rivulet  of  ])eat-brown  water 
percolating  through  the  mosses.  “  Not 
far  beyond,”  s.ays  Mr.  Smiles,  “the  road 
ccasi's,  and  .above  it  stretch  the  trackless 
moors,  the  solitude  of  which  is  only*  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  wirnpling  sound  of  the  bums 
on  their  way  to  the  v.alley  Wlow,  the  hum 
of  the  bees  gathering  honey  among  the 
heather,  the  whirr  of  the  black  cock  on 
the  wing,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  ewes,  or 
the  sharp  bark  of  the  shejJierd’s  dog  g.a- 
thering  the  flock  together  for  the  fauld.” 
Tliomas  Telford  was  born  in  this  cottage  on 
the  ninth  of  August,  1757,  and  Imfore  the 
year  had  ended  he  was  an  orphan,  left 


*  This  is  not  the  only  instsnee  in  which  Mr. 
Smiles  misplaci^  the  advcrl)— that  common  vice  of 
even  ordinarily  correct  writers. 
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to  the  care  of  a  brave  and  not  unbefriend¬ 
ed  mother. 

Tlie  life  of  the  orphan-boy  has  been  well 
compared  by  Mr.  Smiles  to  the  course  of 
the  little  bum  by  which  he  was  bom : 
first  it  spraiifr  from  the  nook  in  the  vale 
and  flowed  on  to  Westerkirk  school;  then 
)ur8ue<l  its  way  to  Lanprholm,  thence  on, 
ike  the  Ksk,  into  the  wide  world.  A 
hearty,  cheerful  Lad,  he  Wiis  known  in  his 
native  vale  as  “  Lauijhinj;  Tam,”  where 
he  temlcd  slieej).  When  fifteen  years  of 
acre  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason. 
Durinjr  his  aiii»rentice8hip.  Miss  Pasley,  a 
kiml  elderly  lady,  was  ])lea8ed  with  the 
ruddy-cheeke<l,  merry  mason’s  apprentice, 
.and  lent  him  books  from  her  library.  One 
of  these  was  Paradise  Lost,  and  his  de¬ 
light  with  it  was  beyond  his  powers  of 
expression.  “  I  read,”  he  said,  “  and  re.ad, 
anti  {jlowred ;  then  re.a<l,  and  re<ad  agjiin.” 
lie  taucrht  himself  to  write,  and  sometunes 
helped  his  friends  by  pennincj  lettera  for 
them,  “  C'apital !  capital !”  said  an  old 
man  <mce,  whom  he  had  thus  assisted; 
“well!  1  say,  Tam,  Werricht  (Wright,  a 
lawyer  or  ‘writer’)  himsel’  couldna  ha’ 
written  a  better !” 

Time  jtassed  on:  he  rapidly  improved 
not  only  in  skill  in  his  craft,  but  in  mental 
strength ;  he  visited  places  of  interest, 
sketched  and  composed  both  ])rose  and 
)(H“try.  “At  leni^h,  having  acquired,” 
le  says  in  his  auto-biograjthy,  “  the  mdi- 
ments  of  my  jtrofession,  I  considered  th.at 
my  native  country  afforded  few  opportu¬ 
nities  of  exercising  it  to  any  extent,  and 
therefore  judged  it  advisable  (like  many 
of  my  co\mtrymen)  to  proceed  southward, 
where  industry  might  find  more  employ¬ 
ment,  and  be  better  remunerated.  All 
wished  him  God-speed  on  his  journey, 
and,  as  one  of  his  neighbors  remarked, 
“  he’s  g.atten  a  good  trade  at  his  finger’s  ! 
ends.”  I  le  rode  to  London  on  a  horse  j 
that  Sir  .Tames  .Tohnstone  wished  to  be 
taken  there ;  the  better  to  fit  him  for  the  1 
journey,  his  cousin  lent  him  his  buckskin  ■ 
breeches,  and  with  a  little  bundle  ofj 
“traps”  buckled  liehind,  he  started  on  his 
w.ay.  Long  after,  his  cousin  merrily  tohl  I 
the  story  of  the  fit-out,  and  always  took 
care  to  add,  “  but  Tam  forgot  to  send  me 
back  my  breeks.” 

Telford  thus  began  life  in  mighty  Lon- 1 
don,  with  only  his  clothes,  his  le.athem  ! 
apron,  his  m.allet  and  chisels;  but  he  had  the 
skill  and  resolution  to  advance.  In  1 784  we  j 
find  him  engaged  in  superintending  the] 


erection  of  some  l»uildings  at  Portsmouth 
dockyard.  The  Eskdale  mason  had  evi¬ 
dently  risen.  Yet  he  said,  “he  would 
rather  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  possessed 
one  grain  of  good  nature  or  good  sense, 
than  shine  the  finest  puppet  in  Christen¬ 
dom.”  And  his  good  feeling  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  message  to  one  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents  :  “  Let  my  mother  knoAv  that  I 
am  well,  .and  that  I  will  print  her  a  letter 
soon  ;”  for  it  was  his  practice  to  write  his 
letters  to  her  in  printed  characters,  that 
she  might  more  readily  read  them.  Mr. 
Smiles  well  remarks,  that  as  a  man’s 

“  Real  disposition  usually  displav.s  itself 
most  strikingly  in  small  matters — like  light, 
which  gleams  most  brightly  w  hen  seen  through 
narrow  chinks — it  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  this  trait,  trifling  though  it  may  appear, 
was  truly  characteristic  of  the  simple  and  affec¬ 
tionate  nature  of  the  hero  of  our  story.  He 
took  care  also  to  provide  more  material  comfort 
for  her  declining  year.s.  ‘  She  has  been  a  good 
mother  to  me,’  he  said,  ‘  and  I  will  try  and  be 
a  good  son  to  her.’  ” 

Telford  now  bec.ame  surveyor  for  the 
county  of  Salop,  and  in  this  capacity  built 
a  bridge  across  the  Severn,  at  Montford, 
near  Shrew’sbury.  He  next  obtained  the 
appointment  of  engineer  to  the  Ellesmere 
(Lanai  Company,  at  a  salary  of  five  h>m- 
dred  pounds  a  ye.ar.  This  canal  consisted 
of  a  line  from  the  Dee,  with  branches  in 
ditterent  directions,  altogether  about  one 
hundred  and  twelve  miles.  So  changed 
had  public  opinion  T*eeome  on  the  merits 
of  can.als  since  the  Duke’s  labors,  that  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Ellesmere  ]>ro- 
jectors,  four  times  the  required  money 
was  subscribed. 

In  the  construction  of  this  canal  very 
serious  natural  difticulties  ha<I  to  l>e  over¬ 
come,  especially  in  passing  through  the 
rugged  hill  country  l)etween  the  rivers 
Deo  .and  Ceriog.  In  order  to  surmount 
them,  Telford  designed  two  magnificent 
aqueducts,  one  across  the  vale  ne.ar  Chirk, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  “  Imldest  eftbrts  of  hu¬ 
man  invention  in  modem  times.”  It  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  arches  of  forty  feet  span,  and  the 
canal  is  carried  by  it  seventy  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  bene.ath.  The  other, 
called  Pont-Cysylltau,  was  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Southey  as  “  the  most 
imjwessive  work  of  art  he  had  ever  seen.” 
It  crosses  the  Dee  in  the  vale  of  Llangoll¬ 
en,  and  rises  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the 
valley.  Upon  the  top  of  the  masonry  is  a 
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cast-iron  trough  for  the  canal,  with  its  tow¬ 
ing-path  and  side-rails  all  bolted  together. 
Tlie  total  cost  of  this  part  of  the  canal  was 
forty-seven  thmisand  and  eighteen  pounds, 
and  it  occupied  nearly  eight  years  in  con¬ 
struction. 

“  Thus,”  says  Telford,  “  has  been  added  a 
striking  feature  to  the  beautiful  rale  of  Llan¬ 
gollen,  where  formerly  was  the  fastness  of 
Owen  Glendower,  but  which,  now  cleared  of 
its  entangled  woods,  contains  a  useful  line  of 
intercourse  between  England  and  Ireland ;  and 
the  water  drawn  from  the  once-sacred  Devon 
furnishes  the  means  of  distributing  prosperity 
over  the  adjacent  land  of  the  Saxons.” 

The  proximity  of  Shrewsbury  to  the 
iron  and  coal  districts  naturally  directed 
Telford’s  attention  to  the  einplotnuent  of 
castdron  in  bridge-building.  ()f  coarse, 
there  were  those  who  objected,  as  there 
are  always  objectors  to  every  thing ;  and 
when  ]\lr.  Wilkinson,  an  iron-master,  in¬ 
sisted  on  an  iron  bridge  at  Coalbrookdale, 
they  SJiid  he  was  “iron -mad.”  During 
the  time  Telford  held  the  office  of  coun¬ 
ty  surveyor  for  Salop,  he  erected  no 
fewer  than  forty-two  bridges,  five  of 
which  w'ere  iron  ;  and  so  emboldened  was 
he  by  his  success,  that  in  1801,  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  Old  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  he  designed  a  new  cast-iron 
one  of  a  single  arch,  of  six  hundred  feet 
span,  with  a  clear  headway  of  sixty- 
five  feet  above  high  water.  Though  it 
would  have  contained  sixty-five  hundred 
tons  of  iron,  and  cost  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds,  he  declared,  that  if 

{irovided  with  w'ays  and  means,  and  al- 
owed  “  elbow-room,  he  saw  his  way  as 
plainly  as  mending  the  brig  at  the  auld 
bum.”  The  plan  “  got  into  mighty  favor 
with  the  royal  folks/’  and  it  was  general¬ 
ly  conceded  by  competent  men  that  the 
project  was  practicable,  and  preliminary 
works  were  actually  begun ;  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  more  especially  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  inclined  planes  which  would  be 
necessary  on  either  shore,  and  which 
would  involve  great  cost  and  depreciation 
of  property. 

Mr.  Teltbrd  also  carried  out  a  series  of 
improvements  for  the  drainage  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  In  one  of  these  was  a  district  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  fer¬ 
tile  land,  which  had  formerly  been  very 
ineffectually  cleared  of  its  surplus  water 
by  windmills^and  steam-engines.  So  re¬ 


markable  was  the  efficiency  of  the  out¬ 
fall  he  constructed,  that  in  a  few  hours 
the  lowering  of  the  waters  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Fen  level. 
The  stagnant  drains  bogjin  actually  to 
flow,  and,  at  a  pl.ace  near  Peterliorough, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  the  sesi,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  was  whispered  to  the  congregation 
at  church — for  it  was  Sunday  morning — 
that  “  the  waters  were  running,”  .and  con¬ 
gregation  and  minister  hurried  forth  to 
see  the  great  sight. 

Though  fully  engaged  in  great  works, 
Telford  did  not  make  the  enormous  for¬ 
tune  of  a  successful  engineer  of  our  day. 
He  resided  so  long  at  the  Salopian  Cof¬ 
fee-house — now  the  Ship  Hotel — at  Char¬ 
ing  Cross,  that  the  successive  Landlords 
came  to  reg:ird  him  as  a  fixture,  .and 
bought  and  sold  him  with  the  good-will 
of  the  business.  When  at  length  he  "re¬ 
solved  to  have  a  house  of  his  own,  and  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  landlord,  that 
w’orthy  looked  agh.ast.  “  What !  leave  the 
house?”  said  he;  “why,  sir,  I  have  just 
paid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
you.”  Nevertheless,  he  removed  to 
Abingdon  street,  w’here  I.abelye,  the  en¬ 
gineer  of  W estminster  Bridge,  ha<l  lived, 
.and  there  remained  till  he  left  it  at  last  for 
Westminster  Abliey. 

One  of  the  most  remark.able  circum¬ 
stances  that  strike  the  mind  in  the  re- 
view'  of  this  subject,  is  the  extreme  niod- 
emess  of  English  engineering.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  this  country  merely 
grew  the  raw  material  for  foreign  arti¬ 
sans  to  manufacture ;  and  our  efl’orts  in 
science  and  construction  were  regard¬ 
ed  w’ith  contempt.  Although  we  were 
islanders,  we  had  scaretdy  any  navy ;  and 
the  Dutch  caught  our  fish  in  our  seas,  and 
sold  them  to  us  in  our  markets.  “  Y ou  Eng¬ 
lish,”  said  the  Dutch  fishermen,  “  w'e  will 
make  you  glad  to  wear  our  old  shoes.”  Till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  our 
only  fishing  w'as  carried  on  from  little  cob¬ 
bles,  close  in  shore.  None  of  our  great 
natural  harbors  had  a  single  pier  until  a 
recent  date,  and  the  smaller  ports  w'ere  in 
constant  danger  of  being  choked  up  by 
shingle.  Our  lighthouses  also  are  amongst 
the  triumphs  of  modem  engineering.  The 
means  of  crossing  our  rivers  w'ere  so  in¬ 
adequate,  that  accidents  wore  of  constant 
occurrence ;  and  Gilpin  graphicjilly  de¬ 
scribes  the  perils  of  a  voyage  across  the 
Bristol  Channel  in  1770.  Even  a  British 
Admiral  who  arrived  at  one  of  these  fer- 
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rit*8,  and  intended  to  cross,  havinff  watch- 
e<l  the  lK)at  workover  from  the  other  side, 
declared  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
the  seamanshi])  of  such  fellows  ns  managed 
her,  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and  rode  some 
fifty  miles  round  by  Gloucester.  At  the 
time  when  Holland  had  a  magnificent  sys¬ 
tem  of  water-communication,  and  when 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  had  import¬ 
ant  lines  of  inland  navigation,  England 
had  about  the  worst  roads  in  Europe,  and 
not  a  single  canal  cut.  The  reply  of  the 
man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  M'as  offered 
a  lift  upon  a  stage-coach,  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  almost  any  part  of  the  land 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period:  “No, 
thank’ec,  I  can’t  wait ;  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 
Road-work,  as  a  profession,  was  unknown 
till  the  time  of  Metcalf,  and  Mr.  De 
Quincey  mentions  a  c.a8e,  even  in  the 
present  century,  where  a  post-chaise  of 
the  common  narrow  dimensions  was 
obliged  to  retrace  its  route  for  fourteen 
miles,  on  coming  to  a  bridge  in  Cumlier- 
land  that  was  too  narrou’  by  thri'C  or  four 
inches  to  allow  it  to  pass.  “  Tliose  who 
are  born  to  modem  traveling,”  said  Lord 
Cockburn,  “  can  scarcely  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  previous  age  got  on.” 
Our  first  lessons  m  manufactures  were 
taught  us  by  foreigners:  French  and  Fle¬ 
mish  refugees  instructed  us  in  cloth,  silk, 
and  lace  work  ;  the  Dutch  brothers,  Elers, 
began  the  art  of  pottery ;  Spillm.an,  a  (iler- 
man,  erected  a  ])ajK*r-manufaeturing  mill ; 
and  Booman,  a  DuU'hnuui,  brought  the 
first  coach  into  England.  Our  earliest  | 
ships  wero'^juilt  by  Danes  or  Genoese ; 
the  Dutch  made  our  wind  and  water-mills, 
and  pumps,  dug  our  great  works  of  drain¬ 
age,  and  repaire<i  our  river  banks ;  and 
tlie  art  of  bridge-building  had  sunk  so  low 
in  England,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  Swiss  engineer,  Lalielye, 
to  erect  Westminster  Bridge.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  when  Mr.  Smiles  sits 
down  to  write  the  history  of  English  en¬ 
gineering,  his  subject  is  nearly  all  meludeil 
m  a  hundred  years.  Vermuyden  came  to 
England  in  1621,  but  Metcalf  was  not 
bora  till  1717,  Edwards  in  1719,  Brindley 
in  1716,  Smeaton  in  1724,  Rennie  in  1761, 
and  Telford  in  1767;  and  of  course  they 
did  not  accomplish  their  great  engineering 
works  till  years  had  matured  their  minds. 
Surroimded,  as  we  are  in  these  days,  by 
monuments  of  engineering  skill,  erected 
at  boundless  cost,  with  admirable  roads 


rimning  in  all  directions,  and  ciossing  riv¬ 
ers  at  convenient  distances,  b)'  solid  and 
handsome  bridges;  with  a  systimi  of  canal 
navigation  that  has,  we  believe,  left  no 
place  in  England  south  of  Durham  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  water-communica¬ 
tion  ;  with  railways  to  every  t  own  of  im- 
j>ortance  ;  with  harbors  and  docks  to  wel¬ 
come,  and  breakwaters  to  sUelter,  and 
lighthonst's  to  warn  our  ships  around  the 
coast,  and  all  these  having  l»ecome  the 
most  commonplace  facts,  we  al  most  fancy 
that  they  are  as  old  as  they  a  re  familiar, 
and  can  hardly  imagine  that  th  ey  are  near¬ 
ly  all  the  creation  of  a  century.  We  look 
back  across  the  thousands  of  yeiirs  through 
which  the  earth  has  stood;  we  think  ot 
the  twenty  centuries  that  hare  elapsed 
8int«  the  history  of  our  isle  and  our  fa¬ 
thers  can  be  traced,  and  then  are  amar.ed  to 
learn  that  almost  all  these  great  products 
of  engineering  skill,  which  have  become 
indis|)ensable  to  our  comfort,  nnd,  as  we 
almost  fancy,  to  our  existencti,  are  the 
creation  of  the  last  hundred  years.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Smiles  should  remark,  that 
“  it  may  inissibly  excite  the  rea4ler’8  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn  how  very  modem  England 
IS  in  all  that  relates  to  skilled  industry, 
which  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
very  youngest  growths  of  our  national 
lile.” 

But  the  recency  of  these  work;!  renders 
their  rapid  increase  only  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  and  should  make  us  more  thankful 
that  we  are  |teraiitted  to  enjoy  th^ni.  For 
the  advantages  thus  secured  have  extend¬ 
ed  far  beyond  the  districts  immedi.ately 
eonceriKMl :  they  have  enriched  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  A  humble  Fen  poet  of  the 
last  century  quaintly  predicted  some  of 
the  moral  results  which  would  arise  from 
the  reclamation  of  land  in  those  regions : 

“  With  a  change  of  elements,  suddenly, 
There  shall  a  change  of  men  and  manners  be; 
Hearts  thick  and  tough  as  hides  shall  feel  re¬ 
morse, 

And  souls  of  sedge  shall  understand  discourse ; 
New  hands  shall  learn  to  work,  forget  to  steal ; 
New  legs  shall  go  to  church,  new  knees  to 
kneel.” 

The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  “  The 
barbarous  race  of  Fenmen  has  disappeared 
before  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  As  the 
land  has  been  drained,  the  half- starved 
fowlers  and  fen-roamers  have  subsided  in¬ 
to  the  ranks  of  steady  industry  ;  become 
fanners,  traders,  and  laborers.  The  plow 
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luis  pa.ssetl  over  tlie  bed  of  Holland  Fen,  I 
and  the  agriculturist  reaps  his  increase  j 
more  than  a  hundredfold.  Wide  watery 
wastes,  formerly  abounding  in  fish,  are 
now  cover.?d  with  waving  crops  of  com 
every  suintner.  Sheep  graze  on  the  dry 
bottom  of  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  kine  low  ] 
where  not  many  years  since  the  silence  of  | 
the  waste  was  only  disturbed  by  the  croak- 1 
ing  of  frogs  and  the  screaming  of  wild  j 
fowl.  All  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  | 
science  of  the  engineer,  the  enterprise  of : 
the  lando^rner,  and  the  industry  of  our 
peaceful  army  of  skilled  laborers.” 

Tims  it  has  been  with  our  uiland  navi¬ 
gation.  llie  fii’st  boat-load  of  coals  pass- 1 
ed  over  the  IJarton  aqueduct  on  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  of  July,  1761 — a  hundred  years 
ago.  lint  the  effects  of  the  construction 
of  the  Hridgew'ater  Canals  wei*e  not  re¬ 
stricted  bD  that  locality,  or  even  to  the 
towns  an(1  trade  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
}>ool.  Their  introduction  to  the  Pottery 
districts  accomplished  a  revolution.  They 
soon  carried  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  clay 
and  flinta  into  Stalfordshire  every  year, 
and  the  total  outward  and  inward  ton¬ 
nage  is  now  upward  of  300,000  tons. 
Even  during  the  interval  between  two 
visits  paid  by  Wesley,  he  saw  a  marvelous 
improvement :  “  I  returned  to  Burslem  ; 
how  is  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
changed  in  about  twenty  years !  since 
•which  inhabitants  have  continually  flowed 
in  from  everv  side.  Hence,  the  wilder¬ 
ness  is  literally  become  a  fruitful  field. 
Houses,  villages,  towns,  have  sjwung  up, 
and  tho  country  is  not  more  improved 
than  the  people.” 

Similar  influences  sj)read  over  the  land. 
A  new’  impulse  was  given  to  the  activities 
and  hoiK*8  of  the  people  generally.  Other 
towns  sought  similar  advantages;  exten¬ 
sive  manufactories  sprang  up  or  enormous¬ 
ly  incrensetl  in  the  Potteries,  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Wolverhainjiton,  and  around ;  agri¬ 
culture  w'as  benefited  instead  of  being  in¬ 
jured,  as  some  had  anticipaU‘<l ;  the  aug¬ 
mented  inland  navigation  promoted  both 
the  coast  and  foreign  shipping  tnule,  so 
that  in  the  thirty  years  that  follow'ed  the 
ojiening  of  the  first  canal — during  which 
the  main  canals  had  united  the  inland 
towns  w’ith  the  seaports — the  tonnage  of 
English  ships  increased  three-fold,  and 
the  number  of  sailors  had  doubled.  Since 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  has  been  opened, 
the  countr}’  has  been  traversed  by  2600 
miles  of  canal  in  England,  276  miles  in  Irc- 
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land,  and  225  in  Scotland — 3100  miles  in 
all — at  a  cost  of  about  £30,000,000.  “  At 

the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,” 
says  Dr.  Aiken,  writing  in  1795,  “it  was 
thought  a  most  arduous  task  to  make  a 
high-road  practicable  for  carriages  over 
the  hills  and  woods  which  separate  York¬ 
shire  from  Lancjishire,  and  now  they  are 
pierced  through  by  three  navigable  canals.” 

Nor  has  the  value  of  our  canals  been  di¬ 
minished  by  the  subseqtient  introduction 
of  railways.  It  w'as  j»redicted  that  within 
twelve  months  of  the  opening  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  line,  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  w'ould  be  closed  and  W’ould  be  filled 
with  rushes ;  but  these  anticipations  have 
been  falsified.  Thus,  in  1835,  l>efore  the 
oj)ening  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
line,  the  through  tonnage  on  the  (irand 
Junction  Canal  was  310,475  tons;  and 
in  1 845,  after  the  railway  had  been  open- 
e<l  for  ten  years,  the  tonnage  carried  on  it 
had  increa.sed  to  480,626.  Not  less  tlian 
20,000,000  tons  of  traffic  are  estimated  to 
be  conveyed  annually  upon  the  canals  of 
England  alone,  and  the  amount  steadily  in¬ 
creases. 

Similar  results  accrued  in  Scotland.  So 
recently  as  1761,  the  Lothians  '*f  Scotland, 
now  perhaps  the  finest  agricultursil  di>- 
trict  in  the  world,  had  but  here  and  tliere 
an  inclosed  ])atch  of  ill-cultivated  ground, 
while  the  remainder  was  moor-land  and 
bogs,  on  which  hardly  black  cattle  picketl 
up  a  poor  subsistence  ;  while  not  a  blade 
of  wheat  was  grown  north  of  the  Ia>- 
thians.  People  flocked  from  Ediulnargh  to 
see  the  novel  B|»ectacle  of  a  field  of  that 
grain  in  their  own  neighborhooil.  Loads 
even  of  manure  and  peat  M  ere  carried  on 
horseback,  or  by  the  farmer  or  his  M’ife  on 
their  backs ;  and  the  Edinburgh  market 
M’as  overstoekcsl  by  the  meat  of  ten  M  cth- 
ers.  The  physical  condition  of  the  jteojde 
M’as  necessarily  miserable.  “  The  entire 
country,”  says  one  M  riter,  “  Mas  little  lM.*t- 
ter  than  a  baren  M-a.ste.”  There  Mere 
hardly  any  roads ;  in  M'ct  m  eather  the 
tracks  became  mere  sloughs,  and  the  tr:ulc 
betM’een  tOM  iis  m’jis  conducte*!  by  “cjid- 
gers,”  M'ho  took  their  goods  on  horses’ 
backs.  The  first  vehicle  that  plied  be¬ 
tM’een  Eilinburgh  and  Glasgow  Mas  not 
started  till  1704,  and  it  jicrformed  the 
forty-four  miles  in  tM'o  days.  “  Then.*  M  as 
no  mail-coach  north  of  Aberdeen,”  says 
lyord  Co«*kbuni,  “  till,  I  think,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.” 

In  1802,  the  Government  requested  Mr. 
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Telford  to  make  surv'cys  of  Scotland,  and  | 
report  on  the  niean.s  of  improving  the 
hridge.s  and  roads ;  and  he  stated,  in  detail, 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  means  necessary  tor  its  amelioration.  In 
the  following  year,  a  series  of  practical  im- 
jirovcments  was  commenced,  whieh  led 
to  the  construction  of  920  miles  of  roads 
and  1,200  bridges  throughout  the  High¬ 
lands — half  at  the  cost  of  the  Goveniment, 
and  half  to  be  defrayed  by  local  asses.s- 
ment.  The  impulse  thus  given  led  to  the 
formation  of  numberless  county  roads,  the 
landowners  of  Sutherland  alone  making 
300  miles  at  their  own  cost. 

Tlie  effects  of  these  improvements  w'ere 
immediate.  Agriculture  was  developed. 
Instead  of  manure  being  carried  on  wo¬ 
men’s  backs,  it  was  conveyed  in  carts,  for 
the  roads  were  practicable.  Cottages  took 
the  place  of  mud-biggins ;  the  dunghill 
was  ])ut  outside  the  bouse ;  tartan  tatters 
were  exch.angcd  for  the  woolens  of  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Manchester.  The  jilow  super- 
sedtsl  the  crooked  sticks,  headed  with  iron, 
that  had  been  employed ;  improved  tools 
were  introduced ;  wheelwrights,,  cart- 
wrights,  and  skilled  artisans  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  ;  trade  flourished  in  new  directions ; 
illicit  distillation  gave  w'ay  to  honest  call¬ 
ings  ;  indolence  M’as  exchanged  for  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  the  moral  habits  of  the  W'orking 
classes  were  ameliorated.  Ueferring  to  the 
beneficial  results  thus  produced,  IVIr.  Tel¬ 
ford  said :  “  I  consider  these  improve¬ 
ments  among  the  gre.ate8t  blessings  ever 
conferred  on  any  country.  About  £20,- 
000  has  l>een  granted  in  fifteen  years.  It 
has  Wen  the  means  of  advancing  the  coun¬ 
try  at  least  a  century.”  Yet  it  was  not 
till  the  Wginning  of  the  present  centurj’ 
that  Telford  made  his  survey. 

Similar  advantages  were  secured,  by  the 
same  means,  for  W ales.  As  .an  illustration 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  we  may  mention 
that,  so  late  as  180.3,  when  the  late  Ixird 
Sndeley  took  home  his  bride  from  the 
neighWrhood  of  Welshpool,  only  thirteen 
miles  distant,  their  carriage  stuck  in  a 


quagmire,  and  they  had  to  proceed  on 
foot.  In  1808,  the  post-office  authoritie* 
wished  to  {)Ut  on  a  mail-coach  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  roads  were  dangerous  even 
for  a  riding  post,  the  legs  of  three  horses 
having  been  broken  in  a  week.  The  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  ways  kept  the  people  poor,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  prevented  their 
providing  roads.  At  lenj^h,  in  1815,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  new 
Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  turnpike,  .and 
no  pains  w'ere  sjiared  to  render  it  :is  per¬ 
fect  .as  possible ;  and  from  that  time  the 
physical  well-Wing  of  the  priucipalily  has 
Wen  rapidly  advancing.  But  we  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

Such  are  the  men  and  things  with  which 
Mr.  Smiles  deals.  By  his  narrative,  he  has 
better  instructed  us  in  our  obligations  to 
our  Wnefactors.  The  whole  theme  is  full 
of  interest  to  all  orders  of  mind.  And  in 
using  his  nuaterials,  Mr.  Smiles  has  labor¬ 
ed  to  make  his  work  as  complete  in  every 
respect  as  possible ;  and  in  an  interesting 
style,  he  tells  us  a  multitude  of  fails  we 
are  glad  to  hear.  He  has  availed  bimsi^lt 
of  many  original  resources ;  the  life  (d* 
Brindley  has  Wen  derived  from  the  family 
papers  and  from  Brindley’s  pocket  memo¬ 
randum-books  ;  the  materials  for  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Bennie  were  chiefly  obtaineil 
from  Sir  John;  the  life  of  "felford  has 
been  compiled  from  a  large  collection  of 
that  engineer’s  letters  to  his  friends  iu 
Kskdale,  and  the  author  mentions  that  he 
has  had  rather  to  compress  than  to  ex- 

f>and  the  materials  at  his  dispotal.  He 
1.18  been  efficiently  8uj)ported  by  his  ar¬ 
tist.  If  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  he^ 
roes  of  this  story  is  n.amed,  we  have  the 
exact  region  indicated  by  an  extract  from 
the  Ordnance  map,  and  the  home  scenes 
and  engineering  works  are  depicted  in  ex¬ 
cellent  and  very  numerous  illustrations. 
Author,  artist,  engraver,  printer,  and  even 
paper-maker  have  evidently  done  their 
nest  to  instruct  and  gratify  the  reader. 
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From  HcMillan’t  Mmgatlne. 

ELECTRICITY  AT  WORK. 

BY  DU.  T.  L.  PHIP80M,  F.C.a  LOND.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS,  ETC. 


Six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Tliales  aceidentally  observed  that 
when  a  piece  of  yellow  ainbt>r  was  rubbed 
“  it  l>ecame,”  to  use  his  own  language, 
“  pos(4e88ed  of  heat  and  life,  and  attracted 
pieces  of  straw,  as  the  loadstone  attracts 
iron.”  That  was  all  the  ancients  knew 
concerning  electricity.  They  did  not  ob¬ 
serve,  or  rather  they  made  no  experi- 
mentf  .  No  one  ever  dreamt  of  ruboing 
other  substances  than  amber,  or  it  would 
have  1  >een  discovered  that  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  singular  in  this  respect. 

In  this  obscure  state  did  the  nascent 
sciencj?  of  electricity  rem.ain,  until  the 
time  H  hen  Dr.  Gilbert,  medical  adviser  to 
Queen  Eliaibeth,  discovered  that  the  at¬ 
tractive  property  observed  by  Thales 
could  l>e  communicated  to  other  bodies 
besides  amber,  and  established  a  number 
of  new  and  important  facts  W  a  st*ries  of 
careful  experiments.  But  l)r.  Gilbert, 
like  mo»:t  men  of  genius,  lived  b<‘fope  his 
time;  his  wonderful  work,  Dt  Magtvtte^ 
was  enj  oyed  only  by  the  select  few,  nor 
did  it  create  any  sens:ition  till  afler  the 
publication,  in  1671,  of  Otto  de  Gue¬ 
ricke’s  work,  Eseperinienta  Magd^ur- 
gica.  llien,  indeed,  was  the  science  of 
electricit  ,y  born.  Tlie  leanie<l  burgoma.v 
ter  of  Magdeburg,  the  inventor  of  the 
air-pump,  also  inventod  the  first  electric 
macbine ,  in  the  shape  of  a  glolie  of  sul¬ 
phur,  al.mut  the  sisse  of  a  child’s  head, 
mounte«  I  upon  a  stand,  and  which  rubbed, 
whilst  r  evolving,  against  the  hands  of  the 
experin  lenter. 

rn  17  27,  an  English  philosopher.  Grey, 
found  that  the  electruaty  pi^uced  by 
rubbing  glass  can  be  communicated  by 
contaOu  to  other  bodies,  such  as  cork, 
Mvdre,  etc.,  though  the  latter  do  not  be¬ 
come  electric  bv  being  rubbed.  The  ma¬ 
chine  invented  Ly  Otto  de  Gufericke  gave 
small  sparks  visible  in  the  dark.  Later, 
in  17- 13,  Winckler  of  Leipzic  was  experi¬ 


menting  with  a  similar  machine,  in  which 
he  had  replacH.^!  the  glolie  of  sulphur  by  a 
glass  gloW,  which  rubbed  against  an 
elastic  cushion  ;  and,  in  .January,  1744,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Berlin,  in  presence  of  the  Court, 
the  sparks  from  this  machine  were,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  m.ade  to  in¬ 
flame  a  qu.antity  of  ether  in  a  glass  cup. 
“  Thus,”  says  Professor  Dove,  “  the  light 
that  was  kindled  in  Magdeburg  deter¬ 
mined  combustion  for  the  first  time,  sev¬ 
enty-three  years  later,  and  that  in  the 
town  of  Berlin.” 

Exjieriments  now  multiplied  unceasing¬ 
ly,  and  it  would  retpiire  volumes  to  enu¬ 
merate  even  the  more  important  of  them. 
Minerals,  plants,  animals,  man  himself — 
every  thing  was  submitted  to  the  action 
of  this  subtle  “  fluid,”  as  it  was  called  ; 
.and  it  was  in  attempting  to  electrify  the 
liquids,  mercury  anil  water,  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  I..eyden  jar  and  other  condenters  of 
electricity  were  discovered.  Hence  arose 
electric  batteries  and  their  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.  Metals  were  fused  and  volatilized, 
animals  and  ])lants  killed,  the  nature  of 
lightning  discovered,  etc. 

Alreaily,  in  these  earlier  periods  of  the 
science,  the  experiments  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Winckler,  and  Nollet,  had 
])laced  bevond  doubt  the  true  nature  of 
the  lightning  flash  ;  and  Franklin  showed 
us  how  we  might  avoid  its  terrible  ef¬ 
fects,  by  means  of  the  iron  rods  now 
called  “lightning-conductors.”  At  the 
same  time,  a  French  physicist,  D.alibard, 
desiring  to  verify  P'ranklin’s  opinion,  ac¬ 
tually  made  the  experiment  .at  Marley,  in 

1752.  Franklin,  who  had  recommended 
this  experiment  to  his  fellow-laborer  in 
Europe,  because  he  could  not  find  means 
of  accomplishing  it  in  America,  did  not, 
however,  wait  to  hear  the  result.  In 

1753,  he  took  his  son  into  a  field,  as  a 
storm  was  approaching,  and  flew  a  kite, 
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to  which  he  had  previously  affixed  a  me¬ 
tallic  point.  At  first  he  got  no  results ; 
but,  when  the  rain  began,  the  string  be¬ 
coming  wet,  and  consequently  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity,  he  obtained  small 
sparks  upon  a  key,  to  his  inexpressible 
joy.  But  had  Franklin  used,  as  a  string 
for  his  kite,  a  thin  wire  of  metal,  or  intro¬ 
duced  such  a  good  conductor  into  the 
string,  it  is  probable  that  both  he  and  his 
son  M  ould  have  pmd  M'ith  their  lives  the 
expense  of  this  dangerous  ex|)eriment. 
Such  a  de.ath,  indeed,  hapj)ene<l  to  liich- 
mann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  whilst  ex|>eri- 
menting  on  atmospheric  electricity  by 
means  of  a  long  iron  rod.  But,  “  no  risk, 
no  gain,”  as  the  saying  goes ;  and  from 
these  observations  arose  the  useful  appli¬ 
cation  of  lightning-conductors,  which  of 
late  years  nave  been  brought  to  their 
greatest  degree  of  perfection  for  ships  by 
Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  of  Plymouth.  When 
a  silken  string  that  has  l>een  gilt  is  siib- 
mitU‘d  to  an  electric  discharge,  the  whole 
of  the  gold  is  volatilized  as  a  violet- 
colored  va|)or,  but  the  silk  remains  un¬ 
hurt.  So,  m  Sir  Snow  Harris’s  prmciple 
of  lightning-conductors,  he  puts  into  com- 
muuicittion,  by  copper  conductors,  all  the 
metallic  elements  of  the  ship,  so  that, 
when  a  discharge  occurs  u]K)n  a  vessel 
thus  })rotected,  the  electric  vibration  is 
dispersed  over  a  large  space  at  once,  and 
its  explosive  power  counteracted.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us,  indeed,  that  a  sin- 
le  iron  rod,  m  such  circumstances,  can 
ave  but  little  poM'er  in  presence  of  the 
electricity  accumulated  in  some  hundred 
acres  of  clouds. 

It  ai>pears  to  me — and  I  Indieve  h^ran- 
9ois  Arago  held  the  same  opinion — that, 
tfa  few  high  towers,  surmounted  by  very 
long  metallic  rods,  communicating  pro¬ 
perly  with  the  earth,  were  erected  to  the 
south-west  of  our  Europt'an  teams,  the 
latter  would  rarely  or  ever  be  troubled 
by  storms.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
prove  esjK'cially  beneficial  to  such  towns 
as  Brussels,  Dresden,  or  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  storms  come  on  sud¬ 
denly,  and  sometimes  wdth  remarkable 
energy.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  French 
philosopher,  Charles,  amused  himself  more 
than  once  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
a  storm  already  begun  and  approaching 
Paris,  by  sending  up  a  large  fate  with 
a  metallic  string.  The  wooden  stand  to 
which  this  kite  was  attached  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 


Metiers,  at  Paris  ;  the  w'ood  seems  to 
have  been  literally  roasted  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  electric  discharges  that  have  rained 
upon  it.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  we 
have  at  our  command  means  of  allaying 
storms.  Several  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Lining,  at  Charlestown,  in  America, 
and  by  M.  de  Romas,  at  Nerac,  in  France, 
place  this  matter  beyond  doubt.  Arago 
himself  declared  that  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
forming  thunder-cluouds  into  ordinary 
clouds  had  been  solved.  Nom',  by  sub¬ 
tracting  their  electricity,  we  prevent  such 
clouds  fnim  forming  liail  ;  and,  to  give 
some  idea  of  M’hat  importance  it  would 
be,  in  certain  districts,  to  establish  a 
catching  agency  of  balloons,  kite.s,  or 
towers,  with  metallic  rods,  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  that  not  a  year  passes  without 
a  series  of  terrible  storms  breaking  over 
the  south  of  France.  The  hail  damages 
the  crops  to  such  an  awful  extent,  that  at 
Rieux,  Comminge,  Lombez,  etc.,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  half,  and  sometimes  three 
quarters,  of  tlie  crops  destroyed  in  this 
manner.  Some  years  ago,  an  official  re¬ 
port  stated  tlie  damage  in  the  south  of 
Franco,  after  one  storm,  to  amount  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  (one  million 
pounds  sterling.)  The  kites  which  M. 
de  Romas  fiew  at  Nerac,  the  strings 
of  which  were  surrounded  by  fine  co|>- 
per  wire,  effectually  subtracted  electricity 
from  the  storm-clouds  ;  and,  M'hilst  his 
experiments  lasted,  no  lightning  was  seen 
nor  thunder  heard.  These  kites  rose  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  into  the  air ;  and  yet,  in  ]>re8ence 
of  comparatively  small  thunder<'lond8,  M. 
de  Romas  drcM'  from  the  extremity  of  his 
cords  Hashes  of  lightning,  seven,  nine,  and 
ten  feet  in  length.  Thirty  such  Hashes 
M’ere  extracted  by  him  in  less  than  an 
hour,  besides  a  number  of  lesser  ones, 
alxiut  two  yards  long. 

Electric  sparks  have  been  very  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  said  that 
slight  electric  shocks,  from  a  weak  bat¬ 
tery,  are  beneficial  in  rheumatic  and  par¬ 
alytic  affections;  and  I  have  seen  them 
resorted  to  with  beneficial  (though  tran¬ 
sient)  effects  in  such  cases,  fcieveral  cAses 
of  perfect  cures  in  this  class  of  affections 
are,  however,  on  record ;  as  M’ell  as  cases 
of  alleged  cures  of  other  ailments.  , 

The  electric  battery  has  been  proposed 
by  a  Belgian  author,  the  late  M.  Jobard, 
as  an  elegant  substitute  for  the  guillo¬ 
tine  ! 
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Another  useful  a]>plicntion  of  the  elec- 1 
trie  spark  is  in  the  analysis  of  gases,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  frequently  resorted  to 
by  chemists.  But  numerous  and  import¬ 
ant  applications  of  electricity,  such  as  the 
electric  telegrapli,  electro-metallurgy,  etc., 
were  not  made  until  al\er  the  discovery 
of  Galvanism  —  electricity  of  conbict,  or 
electricity  flowing  in  circuits. 

The  researches  of  Galviuii  were  not  due 
to  hazard,  as  the  common  legend  would 
make  them;  they  date  from  1772,  as  is 
seen  by  the  mss.  deposited  by  him  at  the 
Institute  of  Bologmi,  and  duly  registered 
by  the  Secretary.  On  the  twenty-second 
April,  1773,  his  pajHjr  “  On  the  Muscular 
Movement  of  Frogs”  was  presented  to 
tliat  Aciidemy.  There  also  is  to  be  seen 
his  first  MS.  upon  the  contraction  of  frogs’ 
muscles  by  “artificial”  electricity  ;  it  bears 
the  date  0th  November,  1780,  and  in  it 
he  says  “  the  frogs  were  prepared  as  usual” 
—  an  expression  which  proves  that  this 
Avas  not  the  first  time  he  had  experiment¬ 
ed  with  them. 

Galvaui  found  that  when  a  nerve  and  a 
muscle  of  a  frog's  leg  are  brought  into 
contact,  .a  contraction  ensues  ;  that,  when 
the  nerve  and  the  muscle  are  connected 
by  a  metallic  wire,  a  contraction  likewise 
occurs  ;  and  tliat,  when  two  ditterent 
metals  are  used  in  these  experiments 
instead  of  o/i«,  the  contractions  are  much 
stronger.  Volta  w'as  the  first  to  repeat 
these  exjKiriments;  and  this  hist  fact  struck 
him  so  forcibly,  that  it  eventually  led  him  to 
the  discovery,  in  August,  1790,  of  the  in¬ 
strument  which  bears  his  name.  The  Vol¬ 
taic  pile  consisted,  then,  of  plates  of  two 
diflfei’ent  mcLils  brought  into  contact ;  by 
multiplying  the  nuinber  of  these  plates, 
(which  was  originally  two  only,)  and  sep¬ 
arating  them  with  pieces  of  damp  cloth, 
the  pile  was  formed.  The  cloth  was  soon 
repl^-ed  by  an  acid  liquid,  as  imagined 
by  Volta  himself';  and,  a  little  later, 
Cruicksliank  gave  the  apparatus  the  form 
of  a  trough,  divided  into  cells  by  a  series 
of  pairs  of  metallic  plates,  into  which  was 
poured  an  acid  solution.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  apparatus  has  been  modified 
and  improved  m  a  hundred  ways;  and  we 
have  Dimiell’s  pile,  Grove’p  battery,  Bun¬ 
sen’s  battery,  and  many  others  capable  of 
producing  very  powerful  efl'ects.  Econo¬ 
my  has  been  studied  also  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  wonderful  instruments. 

By  these  successive  discoveries,  man 
was  placed  in  possession  of  a  new  power 


of  extraordinary  capabilities  —  an  agency 
producing  light  and  heat  such  as  ivere 
never  before  equaled  in  intensity,  and 
possessing  a  decomposing  action  upon 
chemical  compounds  w'hich  he  had  never 
before  been  able  to  separate  into  their 
elements.  Not  long  after  Volta’s  discov¬ 
ery,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  decomposed 
Avater,  by  means  of  a  pile  of  zinc  and  sil¬ 
ver  plates,  and  saw  hydrogen  gas  evolved 
at  one  pole  whilst  oxygen  united  Avith  the 
metal  at  the  other.  Then  folloAved  Davy’s 
.gr.and  discovery  of  the  alkaline  metals, 
and  a  host  of  remarkable  facts  of  great 
importance  to  chemistry. 

But  another  interesting  discoA’cry  re¬ 
mained  yet  to  l)e  m.ade  before  Ave  ri*alized 
the  full  benefits  of  this  comparatively  ncAV 
agent.  It  wjis  that  made  by  the  Danish 
philosopher,  (Ersted,  in  1820,  who  found 
that  wires  Avhich  carry  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  have  a  curious  action  upon  magnets. 
If  an  electric  current  passes  oA'cr  a  mag¬ 
net  ])ointing  north-south,  the  latter  im¬ 
mediately  turns  eastrwest,  and  remains  in 
that  position  so  long  as  the  current  lasts. 
Davy  soon  found  that  the  wires  which 
carry  an  ele<‘tric  current  are  in  reality 
magnetic,  and  capable  of  creating  artifi¬ 
cial  magnets,  (the  jnnnciple  of  the  electric 
telegraph.)  Then  follow  the  remarkable 
researches  of  Ampere,  Faraday,  and  W. 
Thomson,  which  bring  our  knowledge  of 
electrical  force  to  its  present  advanced 
state.  The  most  powerful  magnets  are 
produced  instantaneously,  by  simply  caus¬ 
ing  the  voltaic  current  to  circulate'  round 
a  })iece  of  soft  iron  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
such  powerful  electro-motors,  we  obtain 
the  utmost  efl'ects  that  electricity  can  re¬ 
alize. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  gradual  rise 
of  electro-plating,  after  the  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Voltaic  pile  were  knoAvn. 
Long  ago  it  had  been  observed  that, 
when  an  iron  bar  AA’as  plunged  into  a 
solution,  of  copjier,  the  latter  metal  Av^as 
precipitated  upon  the  iron.  A  German, 
named  Wach,  ap]K)ar3  to  haA'e  been  the 
first  to  show  that  copper  could  be  thrown 
down  from  its  solutions  by  the  electric 
current;  and,  in  1837,  M.  de  la  Hive  found 
that  copper  could,  in  this  manner,  be  made 
to  cover  bodies  placed  in  the  solution, 
and  model  itself  upon  their  forms.  How¬ 
ever,  the  obserA'ations  of  these  authors 
seem  to  have  been  little  heeded ;  and  it 
AA’as  not  until  Spencer,  in  England,  and 
Jacobi,  at  Dorpat,  succeeded,  silmost  sim- 
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iJtanoously,  (and  in  ignorance  of  each 
other’s  experiments,)  in  reproducing  me¬ 
dals,  etc.,  by  means  of  electricity,  that  this 
new  and  important  art  sprang  up.  Elec¬ 
tro-gilding  is  a  little  older  :  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Bnignatelli,  a  pupil  of  V olta’s,  who, 
in  1 803,  found  that  gold  could  be  precipi¬ 
tated  upon  objects  in  an  alkaline  solution  of 
that  metal,  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  pile. 
The  pro<*e8s  was  afterward  perfected  by 
M.  de  la  Hive,  Elkington,  Smolz,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  The  advantages  of  this  hap¬ 
py  apjdiciition  are  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  here.  Before  its  discovery,  gild¬ 
ing  was  performed  by  me.ans  of  mercury, 
and  the  operation  was  l>oth  costly  and 
unheilthy.  In  the  electric  process,  the 
quantity  of  gold  deposited  is  exce<*dingly 
minute,  and  adheres  so  firmly,  that  the 
object  gilt  presents  the  same  advantages 
.as  if  it  were  of  s()lid  gold.  Upon  a  silver 
spoon,  for  ex.ample,  the  quantity  of  gold 
deposited  is  worth  about  threeptmee  ;  and 
gilding  n|»on  brass  is  cheaper  still.  j 

By  the  same  active  electric  current ' 
faithful  copies,  in  metal,  of  statues,  bas- 
reliefs,  medals,  etc.,  are  successfiilly  ob¬ 
tained.  Not  only  can  any  one  metal  be 
thus  deposited  u])on  another,  but  they  can 
1)6  made  to  adhere,  in  thin  layers,  to 
wood,  porcelain,  cloth,  etc.  In  Paris  many 
of  the  large  and  apparently  bronze  statues 
that  decorate  the  town  are  merely  cast 
iron,  which  has  been  covered  with  a  layer 
of  copjier  of  the  required  thickness  by 
means  of  the  electric  current.  ^I.  Ondry, 
whose  work-shops  I  xisitefl  not  long  ago, 
has  thus  coverecl  several  statues,  fountains, 
monuments,  etc.,  in  France.  The  process 
consists  in  covering  the  iron  statue  with  a 
sort  of  varnish,  which  appears  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  plumbago  and  some  other  matter, 
and  iinmer.sing  it  in  a  vast  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  statue  is  put  in  connection 
with  one  pole  of  the  b.attery,  whilst  the 
other  plunges  into  the  liquid.  Copper  is 
uniformly  deposited,  and  the  coating  may 
be  obtiiinol  of  any  thickness.  Our  readers 
will  readily  judge  of  the  enormous  diffei^ 
ence  between  the  costs  of  a  bronxo  statue 
and  a  cast-iron  one  cop|>ered  by  electricity. 
And  yet  the  Latter,  after  being  rubbed  with 
a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  oxyd  of  iron, 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  real  bronze, 
and  is,  to  .all  appearance,  quite  as  durable 
as  the  latter. 

The  roofing  of  houses,  by  means  of  cop- 
jier  deposited  by  galvanism  on  linen,  is 
another  ingenious  application  of  the  useful 
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electric  current.  The  introduction  of  flat 
roofs  in  modem  edifices  renders  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  metallic  covering  necessary.  Iron 
rusts  too  soon,  lead  is  too  heavy,  copper 
too  expensive,  an<l  zinc  dangerous  in  case 
of  fire,  as  it  ignites  with  violence.  But, 
by  soaking  linen  in  gas  tar,  covering  one 
of  its  sni-faces  with  plumbago,  and  depo¬ 
siting  a  thin  layer  of  copper  upon  this 
coating,  by  means  of  the  electric  current, 
we  have  the  very  article  we  could  wish  for. 
In  like  manner  printing  type,  and  blocks 
for  engraving,  etc.,  are  produced  by  writ¬ 
ing  with  varnish  upon  a  metallic  surface, 
and  then  depositing  copper  upon  the  parts 
not  protected  by  the  varnish. 

Calico-printers  have  also  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  electric  current  in  various 
ways ;  for  instance,  in  dyeing  in  figures  up¬ 
on  cloth.  In  this  prot'ess  the  required  pat¬ 
tern  is  engraved  upon  a  metallic  block,  and 
the  cloth  moisteiunl  M'ith  a  weak  acid  so¬ 
lution.  The  cloth  is  then  placed  upon  a 
sheet  of  tin  foil,  or  other  conducting  sur¬ 
face.  The  metallic  block  is  now  connected 
with  the  |)ositive  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
the  tin  foil  with  the  negative  pole.  As 
soon  as  the  engraved  metal  block  touches 
the  acidulated  cloth,  the  exposed  portions 
of  its  metallic  surface  are  dissolved  and 
incorporated  with  the  cloth,  impressing  on 
it  the  given  j>.attem  ;  the  latter,  though  in¬ 
visible,  comes  out,  as  if  by  magic,  w-here 
the  cloth  is  afterward  j)ass^  into  the  or¬ 
dinary  dyeing  solutions. 

But  I  shoidd  never  finish  were  T  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  enumerate  here  even  the  more 
im])ortant  only  of  the  useful  applications 
of  galvanism.  When  it  wsis  discovered 
that  a  wire  through  which  an  electric  cin*- 
rent  circuLates  is  c.apable  of  magnetizing 
iron  immediately,  the  electric  telegraph 
became  a  possibility  which  was  not  long 
in  l)eing  realized  most  completely,  by  the 
distinguished  Wheatstone.  When  such  a 
wire,  however  long,  circulates  at  one  of  its 
extremities  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the 
iron  instantly  becomes  a  jiowerfnl  mag¬ 
net  cap.able  of  attracting  .another  piece  of 
iron.  So  that  if  I  stretch  a  wire  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  and  if  at  the  latter 
place  this  ware  circulate  round  a  piece  of 
iron,  and  then,  in  London,  I  send  a  (*ur- 
rent  of  electricity  into  that  xvire,  the  piece 
of  iron  at  Edinburgh  instantly  liecomes  a 
magnet,  and  will  draw  toward  it  .another 
piece  of  iron  in  its  neighborhood.  Such 
IS  the  princijde  of  the  electric  telegraph.. 
The  motive-power,  set  up  in  London  and 
31 
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carried  on,  in  an  instant,  to  Edinburgh, 
being  once  given,  it  was  the  affair  of  the 
mecliaiiic  to  transform  this  motion  into 
any  shape  he  might  think  j)roper,  and  so 
establish  a  system  of  signals. 

Tiie  electric  clock  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  same  j)rinciple ;  and  by  moans  of  this 
ingenious  apparatus  and  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  wires,  the  Observatory  of  (Ireeii- 
wich  might  give  the  exact  Greenwich 
time  to  every  town,  or  even  to  every  house, 
in  Eritnin  at  once. 

In  the  electric  light  we  have  another 
useful  effect  of  the  g^vanic  current.  It  is 

f>roduced  when  the  two  wires  of  a  power- 
ill  battery  terminate  in  charcoal  points, 
which  are  held  in  proximity  one  to  the 
other.  As  the  electric  curnuit  passes  from 
one  of  these  points  to  the  other,  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  light.  When  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  light  shops  and  streets  by 
means  of  this  powerful  luminosity,  it  w,a8 
found  too  intense  to  l>e  borne  with  impu¬ 
nity  by  the  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
extremely  useful  for  illuminating  large 
public  works  carried  on  at  night,  or  for 
signaling  through  the  dark,  etc.  For  sig^ 
naling.  Professor  Way’s  mercurial  light 
appe.ars  to  be  preferable,  on  account  of  its 
steadiness.  It  differs  from  the  other  only 
in  that  the  electric  current  flows  over  a 
thin  vein  of  running  mercury  insteatl  of 
from  charcoal. 

Id.  Jacobi,  in  Russia,  M.  Froment,  in 
France,  and  many  others,  have  constructed 
a  great  variety  of  machines  worked  merely 
by  electricity.  Some  of  these  are  certainly 
very  ingenious,  I  have  seen  in  Froment’s 
work-shops  almost  every  description  of 
machine,  from  pumps  and  mills  to  pianos 
and  organs,  all  working  admirably  by 
means  of  a  single  electric  current.  It  is 
hoped,  no  doubt,  that  the  day  will  come 
when  this  force  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  steam ;  but  that  day  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  !  However  ingenious  the  disposal 
of  the  electro-magnets,  not  only  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost,  but  that  of  power,  has  hither¬ 
to  been  in  favor  of  steam.  In  the  latter 
ease,  we  bum  coal  to  produce  the  steam ; 
in  the  former,  we  consume  zinc  in  the 
battery  to  produce  the  current ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  burnt  coal  to  produce 
the  zinc,  our  readers  will  understand  that 
compt'tition  is  impossible  until  we  have 
discovered  a  battery  of  great  power  and 
slight  cost.  Such  is  the  problem  which 
at  present  occupies  more  than  one  electri¬ 
cian. 


IIow  would  it  be  if  weproducoil  electri¬ 
city  by  burning  coal  ?  Such  has,  indeed, 
b<‘en  recently  effected.  It  is  known  that, 
when  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are  made  to 
revolve  before  the  poles  of  another  magnet 
at  rest,  an  electric  current  is  set  up.  Now, 
imagine  a  set  of  enormous  horsi‘shoe  mag¬ 
nets  tixed  in  a  stand,  an<l  a  wheel  lo.aded 
witha  numWrof  solid  iron  cylinders  revolv¬ 
ing  before  them,  and  the  motion  lK*ing  pro- 
duoe<l  by  a  small  sU^am-engine.  Such  is 
the  apparatus  that,  for  some  time  past^ 
has  darted  the  electrii'-light  over  the  ocean 
waves  at  South-Foreland,  under  the  su- 
perintemlence  of  Mr.  Holmes;  and  such  an 
one  di<l  I  see  in  active  opt*ration  at  Neuil- 
ly,  near  Paris,  about  two  years  ago.  The 
current  thus  produced  is  a  \ery  |K>werful 
one,  and  the  cost  resides  in  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed.  Hut,  even  in  these  ad¬ 
vantageous  circumstanws,  it  has  l»een 
found  that  electricity  can  not  coinju-te  with 
steam  as  a  motive  power.  However, 
there  is  no  cause  to  grumble.  How  many 
things  has  electricity  realized  that  steam 
can  never  rt^alize  ? 

The  metho«i  generally  use<l  for  bhvsting 
rocks,  or  firing  mines,  by  means  of  a  slow- 
match,  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  uncer¬ 
tain.  Now,  many  years  ago,  Franklin 
hail  an  idea  that  this  ojieration  could  be 
advantageously  performed  by  the  electric 
current.  Although  this  a))|K*ared  simple 
enough  .at  first,  it  was  some  time  Ijefore 
the  idea  could  be  turned  to  account  prac¬ 
tically.  That  the  thing  is  thoroughly 
pnacticable,  however,  M’iis  amply  seen 
when  the  submarine  cable  was  laid  be¬ 
tween  Dover  and  Calais :  a  cannon  placed 
upon  the  cliffs  of  Dover  was  shot  off  by  the 
electric  spark  of  a  battery  at  Calais.  Hut 
this  wonderful  exjK'riment  couhl  only  be 
performed  with  a  battery  composed  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  Hunsen’s  elements.  At 
resent,  Mr.  Statham  and  Vicomte  du 
loncel  have  invented  apparatus,  by  me.ans 
of  which  mines  can  be  exploded  with  a 
very  much  smaller  b.attery.  When  no 
great  obstacles  lie  in  the  way,  it  is  doubtful 
w’hether  we  need  have  recourse  to  them; 
for  blasting  rocks,  even  under  water,  can 
be  effected  by  passing  an  extremely  fine 
and  short  piece  of  platinum  wire  through 
the  body  of  the  charge,  contained  in  a 
water-tight  cartridge.  When  the  current 
passes  through  this  wire,  the  Latter  glows 
with  an  intense  red-heat,  and  explodes  the 
charge. 

Rheumatic  and  other  patients  have  re- 
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oeived  l>cnciit8  from  the  electric  current 
flowitig  fruiii  a  weak  ajtparatiiH,  e«>  as  to 
deliver  a  wries  of  mild  8hocka  to  the 
parts  affected  ;  and  recently  electricity  h:ui 
01*60  a]>plied,  in  an  ingenious  manner, 
to  extract  |>oiMOUou8  inetalH,  such  as  mer¬ 
cury,  leail,  etc.,  from  the  human  ImmI}'. 
To  effect  this,  the  |)atient  is  placed  up 
to  his  neck  in  slightly  a«*ididated  water, 
in  a  zinc  hath,  is«>lated  by  ^utta-{K‘rcha, 
and  lH‘in^  iaolated  himself  from  the  sides 
of  the  hath  hy  a  j;utta-percha  si'at.  Ilold- 
iii);  in  one  hand  the  positive  |>olc  of  the 
battery,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  etc.,  flow 
from  the  jM>res  of  his  ImmIv,  and  flx  them¬ 
selves  on  the  sides  of  the  hath,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  negative  pole,  'nii^se  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  in  New-York  in  1852, 
and  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  Paris  in  1853,hvMM.Vergne8 
and  Poey.  A  patient  that  fiad  taken  mer¬ 
cury  flfleen  years  lH*fore  the  ex})i*rinient 
Inuf  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  metal 
extracted  from  his  Ixaly  in  this  electric 
bath. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  extract  silver, 
gold,  and  inercurv  from  their  ores  in  a 
similar  manner.  iWcquerel,  in  F ranee,  has 
nmlertaken  to  treat  tliis  subject,  and  has, 
indee«l,  resolvt'd  the  problem  in  a  scienti- 
fle  point  of  view  ;  but  the  proi-ess  has  not 
yet  been  jnit  in  operation  practically. 

I  pass  over  hundreds  of  exj»eriment8, 
some  of  which  have  already  had  their 
practical  results,  while  others  jiroiuise  to 


liecome  useful  hereafter.  I  shall  conclude 
this  pa|»er,  by  relating  briefly  an  experi¬ 
ment  ^of  my  own.  Reflecting  upon  the 
poweniil  decom]>osing  cheniic^  force  with 
which  we  are  furnished  by  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  it  (Hx;urred  to  me  that  I  might  be  able 
to  render  st*a-water  potable,  by  decomjms- 
ing  and  extracting  its  salt,  by  means  of  a 
moderately  imweiTul  battery.  The  exj>eri- 
ments  were  imule  in  Ostend  a  few  years 
ago.  My  apparatus  consisted  of  three 
vessels  containing  sea-water ;  the  center 
one  contaimsl  the  water  to  lie  operated 
upon,  the  two  others  communicaUHl  with 
the  two  poles  of  the  battery.  Tlie  three 
vessels  were  connected  by  two  lient  Q 
tubes  tilleil  with  sea-water.  As  Uie  only 
battery  I  could  procure  in  Ostend  was  ra¬ 
ther  weak,  I  passed  the  current  through 
the  water  for  about  fourteen  htiurs,  after 
which  one  of  the  outside  vessels  had  l)e- 
come  acid  aiul  the  other  alkaline.  Tlie 
sea-water  was  then  filtered  through  chai^ 
coal,  and  was  nearly  ilrinkable.  It  would 
have  iKX'n,  I  doubt  not,  quite  potable  had 
the  battery  emjiloved  been  more  pow¬ 
erful.  .Vs  it  w'as,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
extract  the  last  particles  of  salt ;  ami  the 
water,  after  subsequent  trials,  still  pre- 
senttsi  a  slightly  brackish  ta.«te.  I  have 
not  had  an  opjiortunity  of  rejwating  this 
experiment  since ;  but,  from  the  results 
obtained,  I  think  it  probable  that  sea-water 
may  be  rendered  jiotable  by  means  of  the 
electric  current. 


From  Fraser 


THE  REIGN 


PART  I. 

The  new  W’ork  which  now  lies  <M>en  be¬ 
fore  me  is  called  Ilistoire  de  la  Terrenr. 
Tlie  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  is  spoken 
by  this  title-page  :  it  strikes  upon  the 
memory  like  a  tolling  bell ;  reviving  im- 

•  Hittoirt  d»  la  TVrrrur,  17V2-1794  ;  daprit  le$ 
doeumenU  authtntiquu  tl  de*  pieces  inedites.  Par 
M.  Moktiiibr-Tkrkaux.  Paris.  1862. 


'f  llafailne. 


OF  TERROR.* 


ages  of  pain  and  disease  which  end  in 
death.  It  is  a  homily  on  the  misery  and 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  :  it  aflects 
the  nerves  like  a  sentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion. 

The  history  which  this  book  is  to  dis¬ 
close,  coiniirising  the  period  of  the  Great 
French  Revolution  from  the  year  1792  to 
1794,  is  the  cruellest  to  be  mund  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  It  is  the  history  of 
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j>erHecute<l  innocence  and  of  ruined  great- 1 
ne»8 ;  of  love  replicnl  t<»  bv  hatred  ;  of  re¬ 
ligion  an<l  virtue  trampled  down  :  b;it  as  ^ 
long  as  humanity  is  moved  by  compassion 
for  a  great  tribulation,  as  long  as  it  is  | 
touched  with  awe  by  a  signal  change  of , 
fortune,  as  long  as  it  is  stirred  by  the  con- 1 
templation  of  a  brave  endurance,  as  long  ; 
as  it  at'knowletlges  sympathy  with  a  jK*r- 
feet  Christian  patience,  so  long  will  men 
be  led  to  |K>nder  u^n  these  records  ;  and  , 
for  this  reason  M.  Temaux’s  book  will  l>e  , 
received  with  eagerness,  and  read  with 
interest.  This  volume  is  only  the  first 
portion  of  an  unfinished  work,  and  there-  ^ 
fore  any  present  criticism  would  be  pre- , 
mature.  1  am  not,  then,  U’riting  as  a  cntic, 
but  merely  seeking  to  convey  to  my  read- , 
era  some  distinct  abstractions  from  the 
mass  of  im^tressions  gradually  accuimdat- 
e<l  and  stored  up  in  the  memory,  which 
have  been  rcvivcKi  and  augmente<l  by  ^I. 
MortimeF-Teniau.\.  The  hand  that  sum-  ] 
mons  these  thoughts  to  present  activity, , 
and  leails  them  out  in  a  moving  proces- 1 
sion,  is  direct eil  by  a  heart  with  whose  ' 
feelings  I  am  ]>roud  to  find  my  own  in 
unison ;  a  heart  which  revolts  against 
cruelty  and  o])pression,  and  which  h:is : 
courage  to  plead  a  righteous  (^use.  M.  [ 
Temanx  speaks  in  his  preface  with  just 
indignation  of  a  party,  ofwhicli  31.  Louis  . 
Blanc  is  the  most  distinguished  inemlx'r, 
who  would  palliate  the  excesses  of  the  , 
French  Kevolution  —  who  Avould  glory  | 
over  its  atr(H*ities,  and  represent  Itol>es-  j 
pierre  and  Danton  as  its  martyrs.  Ilis 
tone  is  temperate :  he  does  not  think  that  ' 
a  protest  against  crime  can  require  the 
aid  of  inflated  periods ;  and  he  concludes  | 
with  the  belief  that  a  candid  relation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  suffice  for  the  , 
merits  of  his  cause.  I  hope  he  is  doing  | 
no  more  th:ui  justice  to  his  country  by  | 
this  fjiith — I  hojx‘  that  if,  in  a  j)erio<l  of  i 
feverish  convulsion,  it  was  guilty  of  an 
immense  iniquity,  its  citizens  will  not  now 
in  a  cooler  hour  steep  themselves  more 
deeply  in  that  guilt  by  upholding  it  as  a 
virtue — I  hope  that  only  a  small  minority  , 
among  existing  Frenchmen  are  jirepared 
to  do  this — I  hoi>e  that  only  few  can  be 
found  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Ferocity  | 
— I  hojK?  that  France  is  not  to  wear  an  i 
eternal  stain.  I  will  not  believe  that  a 
great  nation  is  capable  of  deliberately 
adopting  Terror  for  its  creed,  and  Bobes- 
pierre  for  its  idol. 

1  have  before  me  at  the  present  moment 


[August, 

a  }>ortion  of  the  correspondence  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tlie 
France  of  1793,  which  may  serve  as  a  fair 
sample  of  their  humanity. 

For  example :  “  Dear  citizen,  eighty 
hetuls  have  rolled  dowm  from  the  s(*.afl'old 
toilay,  and  there  may  lie  a  hundred  to¬ 
morrow.  Quel  Delice.  How  delightful!” 
And  what  were  these  enemies  whose 
bletxiing  heads  constituted  such  a  iiri*- 
cious  sjK'c’tacle?  Were  they  dangerous 
foes,  foreign  invaders?  were  they  taken 
swonl  in  hand  ?  was  there  any  thing  like 
aneipial  chanre  between  the  destroyer  and 
the  destroyed?  There  was  not!  there 
was  silence  and  submission.  The  King 
jierished,  a  victim  to  his  hoiTor  of  a  civil 
war.  Well-intenti<»ned,  but  Aveak,  by  his 
A  ery  terror  of  bloodshetl,  he  was  the  cause 
of  that  full  floAv  Avhich  sAvelled  into  a  del¬ 
uge,  which  nnule  all  the  gutters  of  Paris 
run  purple,  and  Avhich  swept  into  its  hide¬ 
ous  current  by  thousands  such  poor  inno¬ 
cent,  harmless  existences  as  those  whose 
names  folloAv  here,  copied  from  the  official 
linte  des  condwnnet : 

“  Jean  Julian,  wagoner,  for  having  cried 
*  Vive  le  Roi,’  condemned  to  death. 

“Jean  Baptiste  Henry,  aged  eighteen, jour¬ 
neyman  tailor,  convicted  of  having  cut  down  a 
tree  of  liberty,  executed  September  6th,  1793. 

“James  Duchesne,  aged  sixty,  formerly  a 
broker,  since  a  servant ;  John  StA’age,  age^l 
thirty-four,  gunsmith  ;  Frangoise  Loizelier,  aged 
forty -seven,  milliner;  Melanie  Canosse,  aged 
twenty-one,  milliner,  and  Marie  Madeleine  Vi- 
solle,  aged  twenty-five,  female  hairdresser ;  all 
these,  convicted  of  having,  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
where  they  resided,  composed  writings,  stuck 
bills,  and  pousM  de*  erit,  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

‘‘  Genevieve  Gounon,  aged  seventy-seven, 
sempstress,  convicted  of  having  been  the  au¬ 
thor  or  accomplice  of  various  conspiracies 
formed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
by  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  of  liberty, 
tending  to  create  civil  war,  to  paralyze  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  to  annihilate  the  existing  Government ; 
condemned  to  death  the  eleventh  of  May,  and 
executed  the  same  day. 

“  Frangois  Bertrand,  aged  thirty -seven,  tin¬ 
man  and  publican,  convicted  of  having  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  defenders  of  the  country  some 
wine  injurious  to  the  health  of  citizens ;  Marie 
Angelique  Plaisant,  sempstress,  at  Douai,  con¬ 
vict^  of  having  exclaimed,  '  A  fig  for  the  na¬ 
tion  r  and  executed  the  same  day.” 

Lot  this  specimen  suffice  as  a  record  of 
the  policy  of  the  .Tacobin  rulers  —  that 
gang  of  u.ssassins  Avhich  culled  itself  a 
government,  and  which  undertook  in  a 
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ppecial  manner  to  provide  for  the  pnhlic 
(safety.  Their  tender,  tiieir  careful  con¬ 
sideration — their  unreniitfing  dili}j:en<*e — 
their  scrujudous  vijrilance — are  sufficiently 
manifested  by  the  profound  obfwurity  of 
the  names  upon  which  they  summoned 
the  ptiillotine  and  the  lantern  to  flash  the 
last  shaq)  plenm  of  li«?ht ;  their  j(rompti- 
tude  and  determination  are  sufficiently  re- 
copiized  in  the  swiftness  with  which  sen¬ 
tence  and  stroke  followed  upon  detection. 
They  would  seem  to  be  harmless  beinjp*, 
these  j»oor  victims :  they  occupiesl  no 
high  station  —  they  followe<l  p<‘aceful 
trades :  their  existence,  one  would  think, 
could  hardly  afford  any  subject  for  serious 
slnnn  ;  but  it  must  Ik?  rememlwred  that 
creatures  hitherto  unim|>ortHnt  nccjuired 
considemble  power  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  that  those  who  struck  at 
miseralile  milliners  and  hairdressers  and 
poor  artisans,  knew  by  their  own  ex- 
|H^rience  wh.at  such  indivuluals  may,  by  a 
change  of  situation,  be  cajiable  of  effect¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  fierce  brewer,  Santerre, 
who  led  the  battalion  which  stormed  the 
Tuileries  on  the  twentieth  of  .Tune,  It 
was  Collot  d’llerbois,  an  unsucees.sful 
player  from  the  theater  at  Lyons,  who  was 
the  most  overbearing  of  the  revolutionary 
orators;  who  contrived  and  carried  out 
the  worst  of  the  barbarities  against  tlu* 
Hoyalists  of  Paris  ;  and  w’ho  revenged  on 
his  native  town  its  adherence  to  ]K*rsecut- 
ed  priests,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
its  criticisms  on  a  bad  actor,  by  scenes 
of  carnage  in  its  striH’ts  and  in  its 
river,  which  may  be  said,  in  the  great  con¬ 
test  for  supremacy  in  cruelty,  to  have  won 
the  pri/A*.  For  here  things  went  so  far 
that  those  left  to  live  pniyed  to  die.  They 
came  to  the  feet  of  the  murderers  implor¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  from  the  infliction  of 
existence  with  the  urgency  which  men  in 
extremity  are  wont  to  use  when  they  plead 
for  life.  They  had  seen  and  suffered  so 
much  of  horror,  that  they  wished  to  die 
and  forget  it.  They  would  not  drag  about 
with  them  the  weight  of  memory.  Tliey 
had  seen  mothers  chained  to  the  stake,  and 
forced  to  look  on  while  their  children  were 
shot  down  like  wild  beasts — they  had  seen 
pretty  little  heljdess  babies  slaughtered, 
and  their  bleeding  bodies  danced  from  pike 
to  pike  as  a  show  for  their  parents — they 
had  seen  women  dragged  out  to  be  murder¬ 
ed  even  in  the  hour  of  their  travail — they 
had  seen  such  sights,  and  known  such 
partings,  and  suffered  such  unspeakable  an¬ 


guish,  that  death  had  become  very  wel¬ 
come  ;  and  therefore  it  ceased  to  be  cniel 
merely  to  kill,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
a<ld  circumstances  of  outrage  to  the  last 
hour.  Life  was  prolonged  for  subtle  addi¬ 
tions  of  agony,  and  the  victims  were  not 
K‘nnitt<‘d  to  look  upon  annihilation  ns  a 
ilessing;  it  was  made  a  curse  ex'en  to  the 
most  jiious  souls,  by  the  manner  of  its  per- 
jK>tration.  Virtuous  women  were  forced  to 
tremble  at  a  death  which  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  foul  indignity.  They  were  stripjied 
of  their  clothes,  bound  to  naked  men,  and 
cxjKised  to  the  brutal  gaze  of  the  pojui- 
lace ;  and  the  bitter  cries  of  their  outraged 
nuKlesty,  which  a  violent  death  couhl  not 
extort,  gratified  the  ears  of  their  destroy¬ 
ers,  fill  they  were  hurled  at  last  into  the 
oblivion  they  longed  for,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone  closeil  kindly  over  them  to 
hide  their  disgrace  and  their  despair. 
Fouche  was  the  jiartner  of  Collot  d’Her- 
bois  in  the  command  of  these  massacres  at 
Lyons.  He  stationed  himsidf  at  a  front 
place  in  the  window  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  survey  the  fusillades,  and  erected  a  tel- 
escojie  there  in  order  jierfectly  to  enjoy  the 
sight.  Tills  man  escajied  the  punishment 
which  overtook  his  comnides  ;  and  if  their 
tragic  end  points  at  the  possibility  of  a 
just  retribution  even  in  this  world,  his 
prosperous  career  forbids  the  thought. 

.Tourdan,  who  made  the  first  step  on 
the  day  of  the  taking  of  the  Pastille  to¬ 
ward  that  distinction  which  subsequently 
obtained  for  him  the  homirable  title  of 
Cou])e  Tite,  by  tearing  out  tcith  hin  men 
hamh  the  hearts  of  Foulon  and  lierthier, 
and  elevating  them  on  a  jiike  for  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  less  skillful  among  the 
crowd,  was  by  his  first  trade  a  butcher ; 
and  Le  (Jendre,  who  at  a  later  date  made 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  some  of  the 
most  exciting  denunciations  against  the 
royal  family,  and  afterward  against  the 
Girondins,  was  of  the  same  calling. 

Such  were  the  elements  that  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Mirabeau  and  others  of  his  side 
— like  him,  sprung  from  the  aristocracy  of 
France,  but  resolved  to  embark  in  the 
jiopular  cause — had  called  into  sudden  ac¬ 
tivity.  Such  "were  the  men  whom  they 
had  invoked  to  clamor  for  what  they  call- 
e<l  reform.  They  lamented  their  eiTor 
too  late. 

Mirabeau,  when  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  of  Ids  own  a<*ts  apjieared  in  the 
general  and  increasing  disorder  of  the 
State,  began  to  look  further  forward,  and 
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to  see  clearly  that  there  was  something 
worse  to  come.  lie,  the  only  great  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Revolution,  struggled  to  arrest 
it ;  he  worked  passionately  with  his  teem¬ 
ing  brain,  with  his  ardent  imagination, 
with  the  strong  impulse  of  his  enthusiastic 
nature — but  he  worked  in  vain.  It  was 
too  late ;  and  he  only  lived  to  learn  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  rend  than  to  close  up, 
to  destroy  than  to  reconstruct.  lie  had 
one  intimate  friend  who  was  attached  to 
the  royal  cause.  Tliis  was  the  Count  de 
la  Marck,  M’ho  belonged  to  the  highest  no¬ 
bility  in  Germatiy ;  he  was  a  son  of  the 
princelv  house  of  Arenl>erg.  He  w.as  aj> 
nointeci  by  Maria  Theresji,  at  the  time  of 
jiarie  Antoinette’s  marriage,  to  make  one 
of  her  escort  to  Paris  ;  and  in  private  the 
Empress,  assuring  liim  of  her  j)articular  es¬ 
teem,  requested  him  to  watch  over  her 
daugiiter’s  fortunes,  and  to  6er\  e  her  faithful-  j 
ly  if  he  oversaw  her  in  trouble.  He  olK*y- 
e<l  that  sacriKl  command — he  was  a  loyal, 
devoted  servant ;  he  wanted  neither  office 
nor  emolument ;  and  though  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Miral)eau  subjected  him  .at  one 
time  to  supicions  from  the  Court,  he  nev¬ 
er  for  a  single  moment  swerved  from  his 
att.achment  to  the  Queen.  To  him.  Mini- 
beau  reve:iled  his  secret  thoughts ;  and 
while  he  told  them,  the  hot  swe.at  oozed  ; 
through  his  pores,  his  face  grew  Hind,  his  I 
}>owerful  frame  shook  with  passion ;  he 
jirophesied  like  the  death-seer,  and  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  pictures  which  his  owm  pre- 1 
science  painted.  “  Tlie  King  and  Queen,”  j 
said  he,  “  must  t.ake  some  decided  step;  if, 
they  let  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  now, 
it  Mali  lie  horrible.  La  ptjpulace  hattra  le 
pat*  di  leurs  cadavres."*'  He  saw  his 
friend’s  features,  naturally  calm,  convulse<l 
at  these  words,  rapi<l  changes  of  color  on  ! 
his  face  indicating  an  unwonted  hurrv  of 
the  blood;  the  emotions  he  had  excited  I 
were  reflected  back  u|K)n  himself.  His  ^ 
passion  rose  to  a  towering  hight,  and  with  ! 
appjilling  force  he  reTterated  hisr  sentence  ' 
— “  I..a  populace  battra  le  pave  de  leurs  I 
cadavres.”  This  was  in  the  year  1 700. 

Mirabeau’s  efforts  for  the  deliver.ance  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  which  so  unhappily 
fell  to  the  ground,  ■were  not  instigateti  by  ! 
the  love  of  money  merely.  Tliey  were 
the  fruits  of  repent.ance,  not  of  corniption  ; 
he  was  urged  partlv  by  his  contempt  for 
the  proceedings  of  tfie  National  Assembly, 
and  still  more  by  a  strong  movement  of 
compassion  for  those  great  sorrows  of 
which  he  had  sown  the  first  seeds.  I 


It  can  not  be  denied  that  he  accepted 
from  the  Court  the  paiTiient  of  his  debts, 
which  were  considerable  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembt'red  that  M-ithout  their  liquidation 
he  would  not  have  been  a  frt'e  man  ;  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  Miralieau  without  his 
necessities — following  merely  the  guidance 
of  his  feeling — would  at  this  moment  have 
advanceil  to  the  rescue  of  his  soverei^. 
If  Mirabeau’s  disgust  at  the  disorder  which 
prevailed  ;  if  his  disdain  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  Government ;  if  his  foresight  of  the 
reign  ofjihysical  force,  which  was  to  jdunge 
France  back  into  barbarism,  inspired  him 
with  the  desire  to  made  a  great  effort  for 
the  support  of  the  throne — a  deep«.‘r  senti¬ 
ment,  a  more  glowing  thought,  a  passion¬ 
ate  devotion,  gave  new  energy  to  that  im¬ 
pulse  after  his  first  interview  with  the 
Queen.  This  intendeAV  took  jd.ace  .after  a 
long  period  of  negotiation  by  letter,  con¬ 
ducted  in  secret,  M'ith  La  March’s  assist- 
.ance.  llie  King  and  Queen  had  in  the 
beginning  of  their  troubles  resented  the 
suggestion  of  any  sendee  from  Mirabeau. 
“I  iioj)e,”  the  Queen  had  said,  “that  wo 
shall  never  sink  so  low  as  to  have  recourse 
to  M.  de  Miraln'.au !” 

Poor  Queen !  —  she  had  come  to  it 
now.  She  believed  him — but  that  susni- 
cion  was  unjust — to  have  l)e<*n  one  of  tne 
instigators  of  the  revolts  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  October,  when,  according  to  the 
description  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  ten 
thous.and  .Tudiths  set  forth  to  cut  off*  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  ivhen  the  precincts  of 
the  palace  at  Versailles  were  inv.aded  by  a 
sanguin.ary  mob,  when  she  and  her  King 
were  forced  back  to  Paris  by  a  frantic 
p<)pulace  with  La  Fayette  at  their  head, 
(La  Fayette,  who  let  the  tumult  rage  which 
he  might  have  quelled ;)  when  she  saw 
with  a  horror  she  never  could  forget,  the 
butchery  of  her  faithful  guards  ;  but  the 
hour  had  arrived  which  obliged  her  to  ask 
this  m.an  for  his  help.  The  King’s  lethargj- 
and  continual  ffuctuations  of  opinion  had 
interfered  with  all  Mirabeau’s  designs  for 
his  goo<i  hitherto ;  he  hoped  now  to  make 
a  stronger  impression  by  ^lerson.al  contact, 
and  by  exerting  a  more  direct  inffuenceon 
the  Queen,  through  her  to  rouse  the  King. 
The  roval  family  were  at  this  time  at  St. 
Cloud.' 

Mirabeau  had  a  niece,  ^ladame  d’Ar- 
genton,  living  in  the  neighborhooil,  and  at 
her  house  he  passed  the  night  preinous  to 
this  famous  interview.  It  took  place  in 
the  Queen’s  apartment,  but  in  presence  of 
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the  Kinc:;  and  I  mention  this  because  many 
false  rumors,  adding  circum.stance8  of  ro¬ 
mance  to  a  truth  which  needeii  no  addi¬ 
tion,  have  been  spreswl  abroad  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  King  wished  his  connection 
with  Mirabeau  to  be  conce.'ded  from  his 
ministers.  Necker,  whom  Mirabeau  held 
in  contempt,  was  at  that  time  in  odicc.  It 
is  dirticult  to  keep  any  proceeding  a  secret 
where  a  woman  is  concerned ;  and  when 
the  scene  of  action  is  a  palace,  it  Weomes 
impossible.  Acconlingly,  small  f:u-ts  ooz- 
etl  out  through  unsuspected  apertures,  and, 
as  usual,  with  their  fonns  contorted.  Tim 
actual  details  of  the  ea.se  were  indeed  nev¬ 
er  rightly  understood  until  the  publication 
of  the  corresjmndence  between  Mirabeau 
and  l)e  la  M.arck. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting  Imtween  such 
a  m.an  aixl  such  a  woman.  lie  in  his  per¬ 
son  touched  the  extreme  of  human  ugli¬ 
ness,  as  she  in  hers  reached  the  extreme  of 
human  Imaiity.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  race,  but  his  manners  gave  the 
lie  to  his  birth  ;  .and  it  w.as  no  wonder,  for 
his  youth  ha«l  been  spent  in  troubles  and 
disorders,  and  in  long  periotis  of  lonely 
imprisonment.  The  severity  of  a  tyran¬ 
nical  father  had  stimulated  his  evil  pas¬ 
sions,  and  their  traces  were  savagely 
staniimd  upon  his  face.  The  small-pox, 
too,  had  come  with  its  malignity  to  blijr 
an<l  blunt  features  already  sufficiently  mis- 
slmpeii  by  nature ;  and  all  this  ugliness 
was  on  a  colossal  scale,  at  once  imposing 
and  revolting  by  its  ma.ss.  Intellect  and 
size  gave  a  kind  of  generous  grandeur  to 
the  as|>ect  of  this  monstrous  man ;  but  the 
sensual  combatte<l  on  even  terms  with  the 
intellectual  in  his  countenance,  and  his 
manners,  when  he  strove  to  plea.se,  were 
grotestpie,  from  an  exaggeration  of  jmlite- 
ness.  This  was  felt  especially  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Ladies,  when  an  exw.ss  of  homage 
and  compliment  was  joined  with  a  freedom 
of  tone  which  betrayed  the  society  he  was 
accustomed  to  haunt.  He  had  a  wajr,  too,  | 
of  turning  grt*en  when  he  was  agitated, 
which  was  eminently  dis.agreeable.  He  was 
perhaps  never  more  deeply  moved  than 
on  this  occasion,  when  the  (Jueen  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him,  and  she  at  her  first 
movement  towards  him  experienced  such 
a  nervous  shock  as  affected  her  health  for 
some  days  afterwards.  She  w.a8  made  to 
inspire  loyalty  and  love.  It  was  difficult 
to  resist  the  majesty  of  her  demeanor  and 
tlie  sweetness  of  her  beauty.  Her  dig¬ 
nity  owed  something  of  its  grace  to  the 


long  imperial  line  of  which  she  was  the 
fairest  scion,  but  more  to  the  candor  and 
courage  of  her  soul.  She  rose  so  much 
above  her  humiliations  that  her  adversity 
became  the  glorious  crown  of  her  majes¬ 
ty  ;  it  was  not  by  courtly  art  or  skillful 
dissimulation  that  she  showed  as  a  great 
queen,  but  by  her  brave  sincerity.  And 
now,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over, 
she  .Kldressed  Mirabeau  at  onc*e  upon  a 
theme  from  which  most  women  in  her  po¬ 
sition  M-ould  have  shrunk  in  fear.  She 
questioned  him  as  to  the  {>art  he  had 
pl.ayed  in  the  insurrections  of  October. 
Mirabeau  was  completely  subdued :  he 
mured  out  protestations,  impetuous  and 
lonest,  of  his  innocence  of  any  share  in 
those  fierce  attacks  upon  his  sovereigns ; 
but  he  W!i8  ehxpient  in  self-accusation  eou- 
ceniing  the  troubles  ho  h.ad  actually  been 
the  cause  of;  eloquent  in  re^ientance  and 
in  adoration  ;  and  he  left  this  conference 
bewildered  with  admiration. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  popular  jour¬ 
nals — Z’  Orateur  du  Pmple — denounced 
Mirabeau  as  having  been  on  a  secret  mis¬ 
sion  to  St.  Cloud,  and  insinuated  that  he 
had  seen  the  Queen.  The  Assembly  in¬ 
vestigated,  but  without  success,  for  3Iira- 
beau  explained  the  excursion  bj’  his  visit 
to  his  niece,  and  silenced  accusation  by  the 
jmwer  of  his  lungs. 

Here,  then,  was  another  hope.  Tlie  King 
had  let  go  Maleshcrbes  and  Turgot,  those 
upright  and  able  ministers  who  wouM  have 
deliveriHl  his  unhappy  country  from  a  fren¬ 
zied  revolution  by  a  wise  reform  ;  he  had 
tightened  his  reins  when  he  should  have 
slackened,  he  hatl  slackened  when  he 
should  have  tightened ;  he  had  drojiped 
them  in  the  moment  of  difficidty  when  his 
hami  was  most  iKvded  to  direct,  and  he  was 
now  thrown  on  his  back  at  the  heels  of  the 
unruly  beast  he  was  to  guide;  but  here  a 
strong  man  had  come  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand  and  set  him  on  his  seat  again,  if  he 
would  but  have  the  courage  to  mount  and 
stay  there.  He  coidd  not  do  it,  and  the 
opportunity  was  lost.  Miralieau  made 
many  schemes  for  him,  all  of  which  were 
contemplated  in  turn  and  none  adopted. 

This  intrigue  with  Mirabeau  was  indeed 
one  of  the  King’s  many  great  mistakes. 
As  a  secret  agent  working  underhand,  his 
ojierations  were  dark,  dangerous,  and  in¬ 
efficient.  lie  should  have  been  appointed 
the  King’s  minister,  and  then  openly  serv'- 
ing  him,  he  might  by  his  commanding  elo¬ 
quence,  his  power,  and  his  genius,  have 
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borne  down  opposition.  In  his  present 
position  he  was  distrusted  by  the  popular 
side,  while  he  had  no  honest  support  from 
the  Crown.  It  was  a  hopeless  struggle  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  died,  leaving  Louis 
as  he  had  found  him,  clinging  at  tlie  edge 
of  a  precipice  to  a  few  rotten  shrubs  by 
way  of  anchorage,  feebly  struggling  to 
maintain  his  slippery  hold,  with  a  taint 
thought,  unworthy  to  be  called  a  hope, 
that  the  abyss  was  not  really  perhaps 
so  dee^  as  it  was  said  to  be.  Unfortu¬ 
nate  King!  —  the  cause  of  much  harm, 
but  intending  none.  I  can  not  sympa¬ 
thize  Mith  Ternaux  when  he  speaks 
of  him  as  U  plu*  humain  des  lioU  et  le 
DieiUeur  dt  hotnmes  ;  for  I  think  that  the 
man  who,  either  from  cowardice  or  inca¬ 
pacity,  forsakes  the  post  he  is  appointed 
to  defend,  or  gives  up  to  the  thief  the 
treasure  he  is  bound  to  guard,  or  lets  drop 
the  standard  he  is  cidled  upon  to  clutcli 
even  in  the  grasp  of  death,  can  not  be  the 
best  of  men.  However,  his  mmalty  may 
exceed  his  fault,  he  must  still  be  regarded 
its  one  who  has  fiiiled  in  his  duty.  Louis 
X  VL  in  his  fall  dragged  with  him  a  whole 
d}Tiasty,  and  it  was  no  necessary  fall ;  he 
might  have  recovered  himself  by  an  ener¬ 
getic  effort,  but  his  disposition  was  so  apa¬ 
thetic,  that  in  the  very  hight  of  liis  tblli- 
culties,  when  his  ministers  spoke  of  the 
perils  which  encomiiassed  him,  they  com* 

glaincd  on  leaving  his  presence  that  he  had 
stened  with  as  much  indifference  as  if 
they  had  been  gossipuig  about  the  remote 
affairs  of  the  Emj»eror  of  China — they 
found  it  impossible  to  convince  him  of  the 
emergency  of  his  cuse.  There  he  stood  hi 
his  accustomed  attitude  of  irresolution, 
rocking  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  fa¬ 
voring  one  view  this  day  and  another  the 
next  Ills  aspect,  like  his  mind,  was  un- 
kingly ;  his  manner  was  blunt ;  and  when 
he  made  a  concession,  he  made  it  so  clum¬ 
sily  that  it  looked  like  an  affront.  Ilis 
speech  was  abrupt  even  to  the  point  of 
rodene.ss;  he  w'as  equally  unskillful  in 
command  and  in  submission,  and  whei^ 
ever  he  set  his  foot  he  stumbled.  He  was 
neither  a  great  good  man  nor  an  able 
bad  one,  and  it  was  his  fate  to  be  placed 
at  the  helm  when  the  vessel  o£  the  State 
needed  the  best  pilot. 

A  nun  strong,  wise,  just,  and  resolute, 
such  as  the  Prince  whose  loss  England  is 
now  deploring,  should  have  been  there  to 
guide  that  ship  rightly,  to  know  when  to 
go  with  tlic  tide  and  when  to  pull  against 


it — or  a  cunning,  unscrupulous  ruler,  a 
Prince  such  as  Macchiavelli  has  described, 
might  have  shifted  through  the  straits, 
might  have  hoisted  and  lowered  his  sails 
at  the  lucky  moment,  and  have  got 
through  his  own  time  securely,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  what  M'as  to  come  after.  But 
Louis  had  neither  strength  nor  craft  to 
meet  his  |>osition  as  the  heir  to  a  throne 
stained  with  vice,  as  the  king  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt,  venal,  and  sensual  aristocracy,  and 
of  a  fierce,  hungry  jieople.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  luid  his  wife,  holding  aloof 
for  a  while  from  the  throng  of  sen  ile 
eourtiers  and  fickle  subjects,  ever  ready 
to  fly  from  the  death-btsl  of  an  extinct 
monarch  to  a  new  ho]>e,  and  to  jtress  their 
homage  upon  a  young  sovereign  —  from 
that  moment,  when  these  two,  kneeling 
side  by  side,  with  joined  hands,  dropjied 
tears  and  pniyed  ;  saying  :  “  Oh,  mon 
Dieu,  protegez  nous,  nous  somines  troj) 
jeuues  jK)ur  reguer,”  to  the  hour  of  his 
capture  by  the  jK^ople  he  had  loved,  his 
desire  had  lx*en  to  clear  his  throne  from 
stain,  his  court  from  corruption,  and  to 
relieve  all  the  sorrows  of  his  subjects. 
With  the  help  of  a  strong  minister  he 
might  have  done  the  work  gradually  and 
cautiously,  with  a  temperate  discretion, 
not  giving  way  to  the  clamor  of  one 
or  of  another,  but  doing  what  it  was 
right  to  do,  and  changing  not  with  im¬ 
pulsive  rajiidity,  but  with  soIkt  deter¬ 
mination,  where  change  was  necessary. 
Louis,  however,  had  not  vigor  to  support 
a  worthy  Minister;  he  dismissed  Turgot, 
although  he  sympathizi‘d  with  him,  in 
compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of  that 
blind,  narrow-thoughted  aristocratic  party 
to  a  liom  any  measure  of  reform  seemed 
a  crime  ;  after  him  came  Maurepas,  Neck- 
er,  Calonne,  Brienne,  and  Necker  again  ; 
then  the  summons  of  the  States-General  ; 
then  a  feeble  op}>ositioii  to  the  demand 
of  a  double  vote  for  the  Tiers-Etat.  The 
King  opposed,  hesitated,  gave  way,  and 
thus  o|M*ned  the  breach  to  the  Ixisiegers, 
who  well  knew  how  to  enter  it.  Either 
consistent  concession  or  resolute  reprt‘s- 
sion  might  have  have  served,  but  feeble 
opposition  could  only  irritate,  and  so 
it  was  that  this  great  tempest  gathered, 
that  the  States-General  became  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  and  that  an  incapable 
ministry  dropj>ed  the  reins  and  let  the 
As.sembly  seize  them,  that  all  the  social 
relations  of  the  country  were  changed  by 
a  rapid  series  of  destructive  decrees,  that 
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the  Assembly  itself  was  dominated  by  the  | 
populace,  and  that  the  Kinj;  was  left  with  ’ 
nothing  but  his  veto  and  the  scorn  of  the 
nation.  Sanctified  though  his  memory 
may  1x5  by  his  piety  and  liis  great  aftlic-  \ 
tions,  and  by  his  love  for  his  Queen  and 
children,  it  is  impossible  to  esteem  such  a 
King;  but  not  withholding  the  pity  that 
he  deserves,  I  turn  witli  a  dt'eper  regret, 
and  with  a  fuller  sorroM',  to  contemplate  | 
the  fate  of  that  radiant,  generous  Queen,  i 
who  shared  with  him  the  highest  and  the  j 
lowest  flirt  line  —  the  throne,  the  prison,  . 
and  the  scattbhl.  ] 

Marie  Antoinette  was  only  fifteen  vears  | 
old  when  she  left  the  home  of  her  imjie- 
rial  mother  at  Vienna,  to  become  the  bride  j 
of  the  Dauphin  of  Fr.ance.  She  had  an 
affectionate  heart,  anil  it  was  pained  by  j 
the  separ.ition  from  her  brothers  and  sis-  ] 
ters ;  .she  shed  many  tears  then,  not  know-  j 
iug  that  at  a  later  day  those  natural  tears  ! 
would  Ik*  charged  against  her  as  treason¬ 
able  crimes.  When  she  took  leave  of  her 
own  servants,  M'ho  were  to  lie  exchanged  j 
for  those  of  another  country,  she  had  a  1 
thousand  messages  of  love,  but  they,  were 
interrujited  by  her  sobs,  for  every  mem- 
lK*r  of  her  house.  This  was  only  a  soft 
sorrow,  (unlike  those  she  was  afterward 
to  know,)  such  as  r.ains  itself  away,  and 
with  no  dark  jirestige  of  the  future,  biitr 
with  a  hopefid  heart,  she  soon  smiled 
again,  and  when  she  made  her  triumphal 
entry  into  Strasburg,  saluting  M’ith  win¬ 
ning  courtesy  the  exjiectant  crowd  that 
tlironged  to  see  her,  she  apiH*ared  to  them 
as  an  image  of  beaiitj^  without  a  rival. 
Troops  of  children,  m  fancy  costumes 
as  shepherds  and  shepherdes.ses,  strewed 
flowers  in  her  path ;  and  she,  not  guessing 
how  it  w.as  one  day  to  be  sown  M'ith 
tlionis,  brightly  glanced  her  thanks.  If 
a  malignant  spirit,  a  voice  from  hell,  had 
Uien  muttered  in  her  ear  what  was  after¬ 
ward  to  come,  what  kind  of  crowd  was  at  a 
later  day  to  wait  upon  her,  thirsty  for  her 
blood,  her  honest  heart  would  have  re¬ 
pelled  the  fiend,  and  told  him  th.at  he 
lied.  Goethe,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
student  at  Strasburg,  interested  himself 
in  all  the  preparations  for  the  triumph  of 
the  royal  bride.  He  was  jiainfully  struck 
by  the  subject  which  the  tapastry  hang¬ 
ings  of  the  reception  -  saloon  represent¬ 
ed.  It  w.as  the  history  of  Jason  and 
Medea.  Creusa  in  her  death-struggles, 
Medea  in  her  fierce  anguish  ;  and  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  offense  to  taste  and 


feeling  which  brought  an  image  of  terror 
and  of  death  to  confront  a  sensitive  wo¬ 
man  on  such  an  occasion,  .and  which  might 
shape  itself  to  her  imagination  as  a  hor¬ 
rible  forelKxling.  But  the  foreboding  was 
for  the  jHiet.  Tlie  Princess  was  happy. 
It  was  well  —  it  was  right  that  the  future 
should  be  thickly  vailed,  and  that  her 
thought  should  bound  joyfully  and  grate¬ 
fully  in  answer  to  the  loyal  acclamations 
which  greeted  her  wherever  she  moved. 
When  slie  reached  Paris,  enthusiasm  was 
at  its  hight,  and  the  old  King  was  so  fas¬ 
cinated  by  his  young  daughter-in-law,  that 
Madame  du  Barry  felt  jealous,  and  feared 
a  new  influence.  The  Dauphin’s  brothers 
were  eharmed,  especially  the  Count  d’Ar- 
tois,  who,  h.andsomc  and  accomplished, 
and  distingui.shed  by  a  certain  epigram¬ 
matic  talent  in  conversation,  knew  how 
to  please  a  woman,  and  won  from  Marie 
Antoinette  a  wann  sisterly  affection.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  too,  for  a  time,  left  the 
bad  comjiany  which  his  vicious  nature 
led  him  to  frequent  for  the  enjoyment  of 
her  society.  The  grace  of  her  jileasantry, 
the  gentleness,  joined  to  the  dignity  of 
her  lK*aring,  the  sweetness  and  vivacity 
of  her  s|>eech,  the  tenderness  of  her  frank 
smile,  lent  something  of  enchantment  to 
her  jiresence,  .and  the  true  goodness  of  her 
heart  was  felt  in  every  accent  and  every* 
look.  But  even  now  there  was  a  dark 
spot  liehind  the  sunshine,  a  sadness  in  the 
splendor  uhich  surrounded  this  young 
Princess.  From  the  crowd  of  worshi|>ers 
one  man  stood  apart,  while  so  many  hearts 
o|»ened  at  her  smile,  one  was  shut  up. 
That  one,  whose  alfection  was  most  iin- 
[Mirtant  to  her,  upon  whose  tendcnicss  her 
whole  destiny  was  hung,  turned  from  her 
with  indifferenct*,  and  the  most  cajitivating 
woman  in  Europe  was  a  neglected  bride. 
It  was  a  dangerous  jiosition  for  such  a 
woman — young,  enthusiastic,  and  proud  ; 
and  if  she  had  broken  out  into  open  re¬ 
sentment,  and  rejilied  to  coldness  with 
disdain,  I  think  th.at  fault  might  have  been 
forgiven  her.  The  Prince  who  received 
her  so  ungraciously  was  in  most  qualities 
inferior  to  lierself ;  a  dull,  clumsy  youth, 
without  any  attractions  either  of  person 
or  of  speech ;  and  yet  he  could  pain  her 
by  his  neglect.  It  was  her  first  trial,  and 
she  bore  it  with  the  same  courage  which 
supported  her  in  the  after-days  of  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  she  defeated  her  sorrow  by  her  re¬ 
sistance,  and  disappointed  her  humiliation 
by  the  smile  with  which  she  met  it.  It 
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was  tnie  that  on  many  occasions  her  fa¬ 
vorite  hwlies  found  her  at  the  end  of  a 
drty’s  pleasure  pourinor  out  secret  tears  in 
the  silence  of  her  bed-chamber,  but  she 
never  uttered  any  complaint  or  reproach, 
and  so  it  presently  happened  that  the 
Dauphin,  who  had  been  insensible  to  her 
beauty,  l>egan  to  appreciate  the  charms 
of  her  disposition,  and  found  himself  at- 
tracte<l  toward  her  by  the  playfulness  of 
her  humor,  which  is  described  by  De  la 
March,  in  a  pretty  untranslatable  phrase, 
as  the  douce  malice  de  «an  esprit.  He 
positively  fell  in  love  with  l»er  aj^inst  his 
will,  and  whatever  the  infinnities  of  Louis, 
his  love  was  worth  the  winning,  for  it 
remainetl  ste.adfast  through  goo<l  and 
through  evil  report,  it  stood  firm  against 
the  shock  of  calumny,  it  was  a  strong 
shield  in  the  sharp  hour  of  opprobrium. 

In  the  total  eclipse  of  fortune,  when  all 
other  delights  and  hopes  went  down,  this 
light  of  love  remained,  a  healing,  purifying 
influence  which  led  a  crushed  heart  to 
God. 

Surely,  now,  when  Marie  Antoinette 
was  mistress  of  the  throne  of  P’rance  and 
of  her  King’s  attachment,  ha|)pines8  had 
opened  all  its  sources,  and  she  had  little 
to  do  but  to  draw  her  enjoyment  from 
them.  Pleasure  was  her  business.  To 
give  great  entertainments,  to  be  charm¬ 
ing,  to  dance,  to  go  to  the  play,  to  invent 
new  diversions,  to  direct  new  fashions,  to 
supply  to  the  throne  in  her  own  person 
the  dignity  and  grace  which  the  King’s 
wanted;  these  were  the  most  serious  avoca¬ 
tions  of  her  life  until  she  became  a  mother. 
It  belonged  neither  to  her  position  nor  to 
her  taste  to  interfere  with  politics  at  that 
time  ;  her  inclin.ations  were  not  toward 
study  or  reflection,  and  her  understanding 
was  rather  quick  than  profound ;  her  judg¬ 
ment  was  |)enetrating,  biit  she  took  little 
]>ainH  to  improve  it  by  eilucation,  an*!  she 
was  Biddom  engage*!  long  in  any  one  pur¬ 
suit.  She  found  her  enjojunent  in  s*x.*iety, 
an*!  her  happiness  in  friendship.  Her 
wann  heart  was  impi'lle*!  to  seek  friends, 
and,  when  they  were  found,  to  lavish  fa¬ 
vor  and  indulgence  upon  them.  Two  of 
them,  the  Princesse  de  I.»amballe,  and  the 
King’s  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  were 
woi^y  of  all  her  affection  ;  but  her  choice 
was  not  always  so  wise,  and  her  strong 
preferences,  too  little  masked,  gave  rise 
to  some  of  her  troubles.  She  took  a  won¬ 
derful  delight  in  the  society  of  Ma*l.amc 
Jules  de  Polignac,  she  was  constantly  in 
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her  drawing-rooms;  there  she  threw  aside 
fonn  to  enjoy  frieud.ship,  but  she  excited 
malignity  aiul  envy;  and  in  contemplating 
the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  history, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  pei-soual 
feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  its  most  se¬ 
ditious  movements.  Patriotism  directs  a 
discreet  reform ;  rancor,  hatred,  revenge, 
vanity,  and  envy  stimulate  a  revolt. 

Marie  Antoinette,  a  foreigner  in  Paris, 
very  young,  and  of  a  frank,  joyous,  and 
incautious  temper,  needed  a  careful  coun¬ 
selor,  and  had  none.  Her  husband  was 
qtiite  unable  to  direct  her,  and  she  ha*l  to 
steer  her  way  as  best  she  might  through 
the  perplexities  of  a  Court  loose  in  morals 
and  rigid  in  etiquette,  wdth  no  other  help 
than  that  aftbrded  by  her  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  her  eager  desire  to  give  ydeasure 
and  to  *lo  good.  It  was  niducky  that 
Madame  <le  Polignac  was  not  cajiable  of 
supplying  any  assistance  to  her  inexj)e- 
rience.  The  object  of  a  regard  which 
offend<;d  those  on  whom  it  W'as  not  eijual- 
ly  bestowed,  she  did  not  appreciate  its 
worth  ;  unlike  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
she  valued  less  the  tenderness  of  the  woman 
than  the  favor  of  the  Queen ;  she  t*M>k  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  enthusiastic  generosity ;  she 
besieged  ISIarie  Antoinette  with  solicita¬ 
tions  of  office  and  place  for  friends  an*!  fa¬ 
vorites  of  her  own,  regardless  of  the  eftect 
that  these  ajipointments  might  have  upon 
the  Queen’s  reputation  ;  and,  liesides  this, 
the  society  she  invited  her  sovereign  to 
meet  was  very  ill-chosen. 

On  one  occasion,  Itlarie  Antttinette  re¬ 
monstrated  conc*Tning  the  cliara«!ter  of 
one  of  the  guests.  Madame  de  Polignac 
replied  that  she  could  not  banish  her 
friends  even  for  the  sake  of  her  Majesty, 
and  on  this  the  Queen  f*)rso*>k  the  Polig¬ 
nac  ass**mblie«,  though  she  still  remained  on 
friendly  tenus  with  the  Countess.  She  now 
frequently  r»*paired  to  the  salons  of  Mad¬ 
ame  d’Ossun,  one  of  her  la*lies  in  waiting, 
whose  entertainments  were  <lirecte*!  with 
more  discretion  ;  but  from  (his  circum¬ 
stance  arose  irritation  an*l  *liscontent  in 
the  Polignac*  obterie,  and  among  the  un¬ 
worthy  aristocracy  of  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed,  whose  gratitude  and  hiyalty  should 
nave  been  proof  against  all  assault,  this 
little  sting  of  mortification  generatisl  |H)i- 
Bonous  scandal ;  and  licentious  epigrams 
and  lampoons,  circulate*!  first  in  this 
scle<rt  company,  gratlually  found  their 
way  into  lower  circles,  and  at  last,  in 
the  time  of  general  agitation,  into  the 
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streets,  A  vile  populace  then  insulted 
the  Queen  Avith  a  distich  invented  by  one 
of  her  own  nobility  in  his  jealous  spite. 
Some  of  the  most  offensive  missiles  which 
were  fluniy  at  her  by  blood-stained  hands 
were  furnished  from  the  apartments  of  her 
favorite  friend,  and  thouirh  I  would  not 
defend  or  extenuate  the  ferocity  of  the 
people,  I  affirm  that  theirs  w'as  the  lesser 
piilt ;  for  those  who  made  the  lie  knew 
that  it  was  a  lie  ;  those  who  first  set  the 
slander  going  knew  the  virtues  of  the 
woman  Avhose  character  they  Avere  tra¬ 
ducing  ;  and  they  wrote  their  epigrams 
one  (lay,  and  knelt  at  the  Queen’s  feet  on 
the  next,  with  courtly  grace,  and  Avith  the 
faAvning  Avhich  looks  to  thrift.  One  of 
the  most  infamous  of  these  aristocratic 
libels  Avas  written  on  the  subject  of  a  reel 
Avhich  the  (^ueen  danced  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Huntley ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  such  things  were.  They  have  per¬ 
ished,  as  all  lies  must  perish  eventually, 
and  I  am  not  Avilling  to  leA’ive  their  cor¬ 
rupt  odor. 

Tlie  French  nobility  were  not  true  to 
themselves  ;  their  misfortunes  are  to  be 
traced  to  their  conduct ;  their  frivolities 
and  their  profligacv^  were  just  subjects  of 
animadversion,  .an(i  they  lK*trayed  all  their 
feebleness  and  selfishness  as  8(M>n  as  the 
throne  which  they  should  have  stniggled- 
to  supj^irt  Avas  thre.atened.  They  thought 
of  their  OAvn  danger  rather  than  of  their 
King’s,  and  they  slipped  awaj  to  other 
shores,  by  their  emigration  doing  infinite 
damage  to  their  country.  They  should 
have  rallied  round  their  sovereigns  in  that 
close  and  barbarous  siege  ;  they  should 
have  throAvn  themselves  as  a  shield  be- 
twetm  their  monarch  and  his  assailants  ; 
they  should  have  made  a  rallying-jM)int 
for  the  cause  of  order;  they  should  have 
used  their  ehxpienee  to  rouse  the  gmxl 
hearts  left  in  France  to  a  sense  of  justice ; 
but  they  preferred  running  away  to  breathe 
fury  from  distant  shores  in  association 
with  foreigners,  thus  irritating  national 
pride,  and  stirring,  not  dominating,  the 
passions  of  their  infatuated  countrymen. 
And  I  may  mention  here  the  fact  that  the 
Polignacs  Ai-ere  among  the  first  of  the  emi¬ 
grants. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  w’orthy  of  much 
liotter  assoi'iations.  Placed  as  she  was, 
her  virtues  became  her  misfortunes,  for 
the  generosity  of  her  disjxAsition  freed  her 
from  suspicion,  and  the  ready  kindmxis 
of  her  heart  was  fre<juently  abused.  She 


has  been  blamed  for  the  careless  avowal 
of  her  sentiments,  because  she  disliked 
the  etiquettes  of  the  French  Court,  and 
gave  way  to  her  distate,  and  because  she 
gave  offense  to  many  rigid  old  ladies  by 
setting  aside  tedious  accustomed  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  alloAved  her  lively  perception  of 
the  ridiculous  to  appear  upon  occasions 
Avhen  prudence  should  have  vailed  it. 
The  A'ices  of  a  court  are  so  far  like  the 
vices  of  a  watering-j>lace,  that  in  both 
dangerous  gossip  aixl  malevolence  grow 
out  of  the  idleness  striving  to  be  busy 
which  belongs  to  a  small  assemblage  of 
pc'ojde  peq)etually  meeting  without  any 
especial  pursuit ;  but  the  consequences  of 
the  intrigues  of  a  palaee  are  graver,  as  they 
deal  Avith  more  eminent  characters,  and 
trouble  more  important  interests. 

In  an  unguarded  moment,  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  gave  offense  (and  the  offense  Avas 
never  forgotten)  to  a  man  Avhose  personal 
aA’ersion,  as  much  as  any  other  cause, 
affected  her  subse(juent  destiny.  'This 
man  was  the  General  La  Fayette.  He 
was  conceited,  ambitious,  pedantic,  and, 
aboA’e  all,  fxjrsonally  vain  ;  nature  had  not 
given  him  the  endowments  that  he  covet¬ 
ed  ;  he  was  generally  awkward,  a  bad  rider, 
a  bad  dancer  ;  tall,  thin,  and  red-headed  ; 
and  he  struggled  unsuccessfully  to  l>e  like 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Due  de  Noailles, 
Avho  h.ad  most  of  the  graces  and  faults 
of  fashionable  society.  Once,  at  a  con¬ 
vivial  sup|»er.  La  Fayette,  AA'ho  was  not 
fond  of  (Irinking,  but  aa'Iio  w'.as  anxious  to 
do  all  that  Noailles  did,  stroA'e  so  hard, 
and  to  so  much  purjxx»e,  to  rival  him  in 
his  potations,  that  he  was  finally  carried 
home  in  a  state  of  intoxic.ation. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  this 
same  Noailles  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  dance  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  quadrilles, 
where  it  was  her  delight  to  a.ssemble  all 
that  was  most  choice  in  the  youth,  beanty, 
and  nobility  of  Paris ;  but  his  ap]>earance 
there  AA-as  not  a  happy  one. 

Where  AA'ore  these  courtiers  when,  on 
the  d.ay  after  the  flight,  interceptt*d  at 
Varennes,  the  Queen  stoexi  in  her  palace 
by  the  side  of  Fayette,  and  saAv  in  him 
her  jailer?  Did  he  retain  the  sting  of 
that  light  laugh  in  his  heart  when  he  dou¬ 
bled  the  guard  at  the  Tuileries,  and  estab¬ 
lished  spies  in  every  apartment,  not  con¬ 
ceding  any  mercy  even  to  the  modesty  of 
the  Queen  his  prisoner,  but  stationing  one 
of  his  sentinels  so  as  to  command  a  view 
of  her  bed  ?  His  position  was  then  one 
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of  triumph,  but  he  lived  to  regret  it,  I 
and  even  on  that  day  the  dignity  of  the  | 
Queen’s  j>ersonal  iM^aring  deprived  him  of 
a  portion  of  his  enjoyment.  Tlie  proud  , 
submission  of  her  manner  disturbea  him 
when  she  offereti  him  the  keys  of  her  pri-  j 
vate  btjreau  and  wardrobe,  and  lie  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  them  ;  she  jyersisted,  and  ! 
j)lace«i  them  on  the  brim  of  his  hat ;  he  | 
put  them  back  in  their  place  with  the  stu-  j 
died  civility  which  he  always  assumed  to-  ] 
ward  her.  By  her  proceeding  she  soiight  | 
to  extort  from  him  the  confession  that  he  I 
was  her  jailer,  and  he  knew  well  that  he  j 
was  so,  but  he  did  not  choose  openly  to 
avow  it.  j 

If  Marie  Antoinette’s  vivacity  of  dispo-  i 
sition  led  her  sometimes  to  im[»nidence,  | 
her  quick  thought  and  her  promptitude  of 
action  at  others  saved  her  <lignity  in  diffi- 1 
cult  situations.  A  pretty  anecdote  in  il-  j 
lustration  of  this,  is  to  Ik?  found  in  Mad¬ 
ame  d’Oberkirch’s  Memoirs.  ' 

“  M.  de  Lauzun"  (says  Madame  d'Oberkirch) 

“  was  deeply  enamored  of  tlie  Queen  ;  her  Ma-  , 
jesty  could  not  endure  him.  He  had  the  effron-  i 
tery  to  assume  the  Queen's  livery  and  follow  j 
her  all  day  as  a  lackey,  and  even  spent  the  | 
nij^ht  crouched  at  the  door  of  her  apartment 
The  Queen  did  not  even  recognize  him  ;  he  was 
in  de>pBir,  when,  fortunately,  an  opportunity 
offered  of  making  himself  more  conspicuous. 
Her  Majesty  was  to  drive  from  Trianon,  and  at 
the  moment  she  approached  her  carriage,  he 
bent  bis  knee  to  the  ground,  that  she  might 
tread  upon  it  instead  of  taking  the  usual 
step.  Her  Majesty,  surprised,  now  looked  at 
him  for  the  first  time,  but  like  a  woman  of  tart 
and  good  sense,  as  she  was,  she  feigned  not  to 
know  him,  and  calling  a  page,  she  said :  *  Let 
that  man  i»e  dismUsed  ;  he  is  very  awkward,  lie 
does  not  even  know  bow  to  open  a  carriaire 
door.’  ” 

This  was  an  impertinence  well  and  pro¬ 
perly  disposed  of,  and  yet  it  may  be  easily 
understCK>d  how  such  a  story  circulating 
through  the  bad  Parisian  atmosphere, 
might  collect  offensive  matter  as  it  p.assed, 
which  would  wholly  change  its  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  of  the  Duke’s  actual  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Qneen,  and  of  the  night 
passed  by  him  at  her  chamber-door,  would 
be  the  incidents  to  excite  wonder  and  to 
engross  comment,  while  those  of  her  fail¬ 
ing  to  recognize  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  her  dismissal  of  him  at  the  verj'  in¬ 
stant  of  recognition,  might  be  altogether 
dropped.  It  was  the  fashion  among  the 
French  aristocracy  at  that  time  to  he  de- 


liriouslv  in  love  with  the  Queen,  as  it  was 
the  fasfiion  at  a  later  date  among  another 
class  to  look  upf)n  her  with  frantic  hat¬ 
red  ;  the  one  was  a  consequence  of  the 
other ;  and  while  devotion,  admiration, 
and  hopeless  passion  exhausted  themselves 
in  sighs  and  couplets,  breathed  as  incense 
about  her  throne,  envy,  the  black  shadow 
cast  by  love,  was  diirketiing  all  the  way 
before  her. 

“  For  slander’s  mark  wa.s  ever  yet  the  fair ; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven’s  sweetest  air.” 

And  detraction  was  busy  with  her  groat 
name.  She  did  not  know  it.  She  appre¬ 
ciated  the  homage  as  women  do ;  and  her 
heart  was  too  much  ocouj)ied  with  happy 
affections  to  admit  distnist. 

Her  most  passionate  enthusiasm  was  for 
the  Princesse  de  I.anihalle.  When  adver¬ 
sity  c.anie,  it  drew  these  friends  closer  to- 
gether,  and  when  too  many  were  found 
to  fly  for  their  personal  safety,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  clung  close.  She  left  the  )iome  ftf  her 
father-in-law  at  Vernon  for  almost  certain 
death  in  Paris,  on  the  news  of  her  (Queen’s 
danger,  and  when  her  murderers  forced  a 
wretched  barber,  sickening  at  the  task,  to 
dress  and  decf»rate  the  soiled  hair  of  that 
iH'autiful  bleeding  head,  in  order  th.at 
their  ironical  cruelty  might  parade  it  on 
the  point  of  a  pike  iK'fore  the  Queen’s 
irison  windows,  still  hearing  in  its  muti- 
ation  the  semblance  of  the  festive  scenes 
where  the  two  used  to  l)e  haj>py  when 
they  met,  there  was  found  hidden  among 
its  tresses  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  her 
friend,  very  earnestly  and  pathetii-ally  im¬ 
ploring  her  to  run  no  risk,  hut  to  stay 
away  m  a  happier  ]>lace. 

The  Princess  died  a  horrible  death  by 
disobeying  this  injunction,  hut  it  was 
i  better  so  to  die,  in  such  a  cause,  than  to 
live  any  len^h  of  life.  The  urgency  with 
j  Avhich  !Mane  Antoinette,  throughout  all 
I  her  c.alamities,  sought  to  shield  her  friends 
from  her  own  perils,  was  one  of  the  most 
j  noble  of  the  many  noble  points  of  her  cha¬ 
racter,  and  in  justice  to  M.  de  Polignac, 
I  whose  conduct  contrasts  so  unfavorably 
1  with  th.nt  of  IMad.ame  do  Lamhalle,  it 
I  should  ho  told  that  the  Queen  approved 
j  of  her  desertion. 

Among  the  m.any  who  watched  the 
j  Qtieen  in  her  glory  with  sour  distaste, 
j  there  was  one  whose  intellect  should  have 
!  opened  her  heart  to  better  influences  :  Ma- 
^  non  Phlipon  was  the  same  age  as  3Iarie 
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Antoinette,  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  j 
obscure  engraver  in  Paris.  She  grew  up  ' 
witli  great  endowments  of  understanding,  | 
and  she  was  tlie  prodigy  of  her  family. ' 
Slie  was  not  slow  to  j)erceive  in  herself 
the  merits  which  surjjrised  others.  She 
Avas  fond  of  considering  and  investigating  1 
her  OAvn  attributes.  She  had  a  very  large  ■ 
share  of  self-love,  so  that  not  only  those  I 
qualities  Avhich  really  distinguished  her,  j 
but  such  as  were  common  to  all  human  j 
l)eing8,  and  even  the  most  insignificant 
and  basest  actions  of  life,  appt'ared  to  her  ; 
exalte<l  by  a.ssoeiation  with  her  own  per¬ 
son,  so  as  to  become  worthy  of  minute  | 
examination  and  earefid  record. 


to  the  kind  heart  which  made  her  smile 
so  captivating ;  but  she  sat  on  a  throne 
—  she  moved  in  state  —  she  had  sub¬ 
jects  and  worshij)er8 — she  went  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  carriage  in  long  regal  procession 
to  thank  God  for  the  birth  of  her  child ; 
and  that  finely-sha|)ed  head,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  by  its  gracious  movement  (this  sin¬ 
gular  grace  l)etrayed  her  afterward  at  Va- 
reiines)  the  acclamations  of  an  admiring, 
fickle  crowd,  Avas  circled  by  a  crown. 
Manon  Phlipon  looked  on,  and  Avondered, 
and  detested.  "Why  should  there  be  such 
a  Avoman  as  Marie  Antoinette  to  affront 
her  own  low  station  ?  or  why  should  she 
not  Ik*  such  a  woman?  She  read  Plutarch, 


She  discerned  her  genius  as  something 
superior  to  the  sj»here  in  Avhich  she 
moved,  and  she  could  not  see  why,  AAifh 
her  uncommon  capacity,  her  rea*!}’  gift  of 
speech,  and  her  person.al  attractioiKs,  her 
position  should  not  be  something  greater 
than  it  Avas.  A  connection  of  her  family 
Avho  had  a  fiiend  holding  some  employ¬ 
ment  about  the  Court,  took  the  father  and 
mother  and  little  girl  for  a  fcAV  days  on  a 
visit  to  Versaille.s,  by  Avay  of  giving  them, 
and  es|)eeially  the  child,  a  great  treat. 
Here,  from  the  attics  of  the  palace,  they 
Avere  introduced  to  some  of  its  splendors, 
.and  they  saw  the  stately  gardens  and  the 
lM.‘autiful  women  who  walked  among  l»eau- 
tiful  statues,  passing  plea.sant  hours  Avith- 
out  misgiving,  ^tanon's  parents  Avere 
content  to  admire  and  praise,  but  Manon’s 
OAvn  heart,  young  .as  it  Avas,  rankled  Avith 
corroiling  gall,  ami  she  .said  to  her  mother 
.as  they  walked  down  one  of  the  majestic 
avenues,  long  and  broad : 

“Take  me  aAv.ay;  oh!  do  take  me 
away.  I  love  the  statues,  but  I  hate  the 
liAang  people.” 

The  only  reason  for  hatred  was  a  sense 
of  inferiority ;  and  a  small  feebly-twink¬ 
ling  distant  planet  might  hate  the  sun, 
.ami  yeani  to  eclipse  his  light,  as  this 
voung  citizen  hated  the  Queen.  The 
iiands  of  both  King  .and  Queen  Avere  open 
to  gentle  charity,  Avere  lo.aded  with  im¬ 
munities.  At  her  first  coming  the  Queen, 


I 


on  her  own  impul.s<»,  had  sacrificed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  her  private  funds  for  I 
the  relief  of  those  Avho  nad  suffered  by  | 
the  accidental  destruction  of  their  hou.ses  : 


on  the  day  of  her  marriage  ceremony ;  I 
.and  from  that  day  to  the  dav  of  her  death, ; 
Avhenever  distress  came  Avitfiin  her  notice,  ! 
she  Avas  eager  to  relieve  it.  Her  beauty  . 
OAved  more  than  half  of  its  charm  i 


dreamt  of  republics,  and  imagined  a  scheme 
of  equality  in  which  the  daughter  of  the 
engraver  should  be  a  greater  Iming  than 
the  daughter  of  the  Empress — for  this  is 
the  secret  thought  of  every  soul  aspiring 
after  equality.  When  all  is  eipial,  then  1 
shall  be  siqierior.  The  age  in  Avhich  Manon 
lived  was  big  with  prodigies.  '^There  was 
no  event  too  monstrous  or  too  miraculous 
then  to  l>e  Vtrought  forth — there  Avas  no 
A'ision  too  strange  for  fulfillment ;  and  the 
])assionatc  dream  of  her  heart  became  a 
truth.  She  Avas  married  to  a  man  whose 
]>osition  enabled  him  to  a-ssist  in  carrying 
out  her  views ;  and  they  Avere  earned  out 
to  the  farthest  limit  of  her  hope.  As 
Madame  Uoland,  the  Avife  of  the  pedantic, 
small-minded  Girondin,  Avhom  the  force 
of  circumstances  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
men  of  that  time  promoted  to  the  King’s 
Cabinet,  she  tasted  all  the  triuin))h  of  a 
U8urj*t‘d  royaltv.  In  her  OAvn  as<'endency, 
she  felt  the  full  delight  of  treading  doAA'n 
the  legitimate  monarchs.  She  relished 
the  heaped-up  agonies  of  their  complete 
abasement,  Avhile  she  njiplauded  in  herself 
the  ^lajesty  of  Eijuality.  At  her  house 
was  planiu'd  the  famous  atUick  on  the 
Tuileries  of  the  twentieth  of  .June,  1792, 
(under  the  disguise  of  a  jHJtitioning  depu¬ 
tation,)  for  the  intimid.ation  of  the  King, 
Avhen  a  fierce  armed  multitude  invaded 
the  p.alace  with  threat  and  insult — Avhen 
the  King  stood  at  bay  dining  five  hours 
of  c^olm  endurance  against  the  pikes  and 
salK'rs  of  forty  thousand  nifiians — Avhen 
his  intrepid  consort  in  another  apartment 
faced  a  similar  host,  pale  but  erect,  pro¬ 
tecting  her  children  ;  her  fair  delicate  son, 
then  seven  years  old,  Dauphin  of  France, 
sat  upon  the  table,  Avhich  was  the  only 
barrier  lictween  his  mother  and  the  .savage 
populace.  Tliey  forced  upon  his  head  the 
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red  cap,  the  sign  of  carnage,  which  his  1  had  set  on  the  attack ;  but  Miwlaine  Ro- 
father,  too,  had  been  conipelknl  to  wear.  '  land’s  re.solutc  mind  understood  triumph 
It  M'as  too  hot  and  heavy  for  the  child’s  better  than  fear,  and  she  said,  as  she  suck- 
he«d,  and  the  Queen  watched  in  silent  an-  !  ed  u|)  greedily  all  the  details  of  Marie 
guish  the  drops  of  sweat  M’hich  gathered  Antoinette's  protracted  torture  :  “ 

on  his  brow,  and  sought  to  remove  them  j'aHra!^  voulu  voir  sa  longue  humiliation 
with  her  soft  hand.  Santerre — the  same  |  eotnbien  son  orgueil  a  du  souffrir.'" 
Santerre  who  had  headed  the  revolt  of  the  j  I  do  not  know  any  thing  much  more 
sixth  of  October — saw  the  mother’s  jiain,  ;  cruel  than  this  enjonnent  of  Madame  Ko- 
and  was  struck  wdth  a  movement  of  com-  '■  land’s.  It  is  only  the  heavy  |K‘nalty  she 
passion.  He  ordered  the  cap  to  be  taken  paid  for  it  that  has  savin!  her  from  univer- 
off  the  young  boy’s  he.ad,  and  for  this  ao-  sal  condemnation.  Hut  jicsterity,  what- 
tion  he  received  a  grateful  glance  from  the  \  ever  her  misfortunes,  can  not  absolve  her 
Queen.  He  approached  her,  and  muttered  from  the  guilt  of  an  unrelenting,  unjust, 
some  words  that  sounded  like  an  apology,  j  and  pitiless  heart.  It  is  a  grief  to  find 
iind  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  lier  such  a  heart  hiilden  under  an  external  fe- 
from  the  presence  of  that  monstrous  army  !  minine  gnice;  and  ^ladame  Roland’s  inhu- 
of  the  faubourgs,  of  which  he  was  the  vir- !  maiiity  stands  out  as  a  blot  upon  her  sex. 
tual  commander.  Hut  the  evening  was  There  was  another  famous  furious  woman 
far  advanced  biffore  their  dispersion  was  in  Paris  at  that  time,  of  a  lower  grade, 
effected,  .and  when  the  King  and  Queen  j  and  impidled  by  different  motives,  but 
were  reunited  after  these  long  hours  of  whose  actions  led  to  the  same  end.  This 
suffering,  Marie  Antoinette  fell  down  ex-  was  the  handsome,  half-mad,  half-eloquent, 
hausted  at  her  husband’s  feet.  Kefore  the  Mdlle.  de  Theroigne.  Her  life  was  licen- 
turbulent  mob,  armetl  with  murderous  tious,  and  her  nature  was  fierce.  'Hie 
weapon.s,  and  blasphemous  speech,  and  misfortune  of  her  youth  had  dej)raved  her 
roarmg  for  her  life  as  wild  beasts  roar  for  chariu-ter.  In  her  early  girlhooil,  a  young 
their  food,  she  had  Ijorne  herself  as  a  great  noblem:m  h.ad  seduciHl  her,  and  left  her 
majesty,  and  had  met  insult  with  the  dig-  without  comfort  or  hope  to  the  harsh  re- 
nity  of  fortitude ;  but  now  nature  would  sentment  of  her  family,  an  object  of  con- 
luive  its  way — now,  when  she  tightly  tempt,  withered  and  soiled  in  the  opening 
clasped  her  husband’s  knees,  .as  if  in  dread  blossom  of  her  days.  So  M-ronged  and 
of  such  another  parting,  her  long  pent-up  so  wretched,  she  jdunged  into  tot.al  degra- 
anguish  told  its  true  history  in  bitter  cries,  dation,  and  she  became  professionally  vi- 
The  King  lifted  her  up,  and  held  her  cious.  Her  heart  grew  hard  in  her  evil 
against  his  heart.  Poor  man !  He  wept :  courses,  and  the  fever  of  revenge  stirred 
“Ah,  madame !”  he  said,  “pourquoi  faut  in  her  blood.  The  tumult  of  thd  Revolu- 
il  que  je  vous  aie  arrachee  k  vOtre  patrie  tion,  the  reversal  of  the  whole  stnicture  of 
pour  vous  exposer  a  rignominie  d’un  pa-  society,  the  generiil  work  of  rtiin,  offered 
riel  jour  ?”  M.  Merlin,  a  deputy  of  the  a  distraction  to  her  thoughts,  while  the 
Assembly,  (and  not  a  humane  one,)  who  j)romise  of  revenge  u|K>n  the  whole  race  of 
w.a8  present,  shed  tears  at  this  sight,  arlstocnits  gave  a  new  motive  to  her  life. 
“Vous  pleurex,  monsieur!”  said  the  Queen.  It  w.as  well  to  degrade  a  virtue  8uc[j  as 
“  Oui,  mad.amc,”  he  replied,  “je  pleure  she  had  lost,  and  to  offend  a  mo<lesty  such 
sur  les  malheurs  de  la  femme,  de  l’ei>ouse,  as  she  ha«i  forfeited.  It  was  a  solace  to 
de  la  mere.  Mais  mon  attendrissement  ne  hear  the  Queen  insulted,  and  to  say  of 
va  pas  plus  loin ;  je  haS's  les  Rois  et  les  her :  “  She  is  only  such  another  as  I  am.” 
Reines.’’  To  imagine  such  an  eipiality  in  vice  was  a 

On  the  whole,  this  insurrection  did  not  consolation,  and  to  nnike  an  equality  in 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  Girondins.  suffering  was  a  hope.  She  M  as  a  fit  in- 
The  King  had  shown  a  courage  which  strument  for  the  bad  service  of  a  bad 
had  never  before  been  attributed  to  him,  cause  ;  and  she  M-as  prominent  in  the  later 
and  M’hispers  w'cnt  abroad  of  the  pale  days  of  the  lievolutJon  in  every  scene  of 
beauty  of  the  Queen ;  for  in  that  fierce  horror — her  feet  forever  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
rabble  some  hearts  kneM'  the  throbbings  She  held  the  knife  of  torture  at  the  Sep- 
of  a  mother’s  love,  and  their  instincts  tember  massacres.  She  M’as  busy  at  the 
taught  them  sympathy.  There  M’as  a  re-  Abbaye  in  tearing  piecemeal  with  rinl-hot 
action  among  the  multitude  in  favor  of  pincers  the  living  flesh  of  a  young  and 
their  sovereigns  which  alarmed  those  M’ho  beautiful  girl,  nailed  to  a  stake  to  undergo 
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the  penalty  of  h.aving  an  aristmTatic  lover. 
She  was  tieaf  to  pity ;  her  heart  aeknow- 
ledged  only  one  delipht,  that  of  murder. 
She  was  the  idol  of  the  mob,  whom  she 
knew  how  to  h.aranpue  with  her  loud  de¬ 
lirious  elcKpience ;  and  she  was  the  leader 
of  bands  of  women  not  less  ferocious  than 
herself,  who  stonned  Versailles  and  the 
Tuileries,  and  hurled  at  a  noble  Queen 
the  vile  epithets  of  their  own  vile  trade. 
She  was  a  lit  aijent  for  such  a  man  as  Ma¬ 
rat  ;  V)ut  not  only  Marat  welcomed  her  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  from  the  days  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  OetolK'r  she  was  a  powerful  officer 
in  the  march  of  revolt.  It  was  not  till 


it  should  1m;  in  the  soft  ap}>eal  for  mercy, 
never  in  the  cry  for  vengeance.  For  nature 
is  forced,  her  whole  system  is  subverted, 
when  the  jfentle  pity  of  a  woman  is  cast 
oft’,  and  tlien  feebleness  becomes  unre¬ 
strained  fury.  I  bit  in  the  general  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  the  French  Itevolution,  not 
women  alone  were  acted  upon  in  the 
most  important  matters  by  iietty  raneor, 
mean  personal  affronts,  and  a  base  vanity ; 
few  of  the  men  of  the  Girondin  party  had 
much  better  motives ;  and  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  revolutionists,  by  his 
name  and  title,  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
!  the  movement,  alienated  from  the  Court 


after  the  fall  of  the  (iirondins  th.at  she  i 
fell ;  not  till  Paris  had  grown  giddy  with 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  knew  no  longer  j 
whose  to  demand — not  till  each  party  had 
fallen  victim  to  the  other — not  till  she  had 
met  again  the  man  who  first  betrayed  her, 
and  he  had  basely  begged  of  her  a  shelter  , 
from  pursuit,  and  she  h.ad  savagely  denied 
it,  and  he  had  perished  among  the  victims  ' 
of  Septemlx'r — not  till  she  was  steeped  i 
soul  and  bcaly  in  the  blood  of  the  inno<*ent — 
not  till  she  had  led  troops  of  young  child¬ 
ren  to  dance  in  triumph  round  the  agonies 
of  the  slowly  dying — not  till  she  had  pre-  ] 
sided  at  the  infliction  of  the  last  outrages 
on  pious  nuns  and  gentle  novices — did  her 
own  dark  day  of  retribution  come,  when  a 
troop  of  furies,  whose  malignity  hors  had 
so  often  qnickencHl  to  its  work,  dragged 
her  from  her  carriage,  objecting — with 
some  show  of  justice,  I  think — to  that 
sign  of  inequality  and  luxury,  stripped  her 
of  .all  her  clothes,  and  flogged  her  in  her 
nakedness  on  the  gre.at  public  walk  of  the  ' 
Tuileries  (iardens.  After  this  treatment, ' 
which,  horrible  as  it  was,  fell  short  of  the 
barbaiities  so  often  inflicted  by  her  hand, 
her  frenzy  liecame  insanity,  and  she  pass¬ 
ed  the  rest  of  her  life  within  the  walls  of 
a  mad-house. 

On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  women  are 
more  impulsive,  less  reasonable,  easier  to 
excite,  more  frequently  swayed  by  person¬ 
al  partialities,  narrow  jealousies,  and  irri- 
tateil  self-love,  than  men  ;  for  this  reason, 
whether  the  fact  be  due  to  the  weakness 
of  their  nature  or  the  inferiority  of  their 
education,  they  are  less  fitted  to  take  part 
in  public  life.  Tlieir  partial  views  fit  them 
ill  for  a  just  regard  to  the  general  welfare ; 
and  the  great  influence  they  have  exercis¬ 
ed  over  the  politics  of  France  has  been  a 
misfortune  to  th.at  country.  If  in  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  State  their  voice  be  ever  heard. 


by  resentments  of  a  very  puerile  descrip¬ 
tion.  Tliis  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
at  the  Queen’s  first  introduction  to  the 
French  Court,  rivaU*d  the  Count  d’Artoi.s, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  devotion  he 
p.aid  to  her.  An  oftense,  quite  unintention¬ 
al  on  her  part,  turned  his  regard  to  anger. 
In  the  year  1776,  the  young  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  then  fourteen  years 
of  age,  ^larie  Antoinette’s  brother,  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  traveling  incognito,  under  the 
title  of  Count  of  Hurgau.  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  who  had  seen  none  of  her  own  fiun- 
ily  since  her  departure  from  Vienna,  wel- 
comecl  him  with  a  transport  of  joy.  She 
j  could  hardly  bear  his  absence  for  a  nio- 
,  ment,  as  if  learing  to  lose  him  quite ;  and 
I  the  first  days  succeeding  his  arrival  were 
j  passed  bv  him  at  Versailles  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  bis  sister’s  company. 

I’hese  hours  of  domestic  pure  delight 
were  stolen  from  the  throne  and  its  cere¬ 
monials.  They  seemed  innocent,  but  they 
gave  umbrage.  The  Queen,  young  and  in¬ 
experienced,  Mas  not  aMare  of  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  French  Court,  which  requir¬ 
ed  that  the  Archduke  should  pay  the  first 
visit  to  the  French  Princes  of  the  blood. 
The  Princes,  finding  that  he  di<i  not  pay 
them  this  exfiected  compliment,  translated 
his  ignorance  into  a  voluntary  act  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  imputed  it  to  the  inordinate 
pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  Archduke,  they  said,  was  bent  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  first  visit,  but  his  pride  should 
not  be  gratified  ;  and  they  held  themselves 
aloof,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  existence. 
It  M-as  noM-  the  Queen’s  turn  to  feel  ag¬ 
grieved.  She  had  thought  that  these 
l^rinces  M'ould  be  eager  to  shoM’  respect 
and  kindness  to  her  brother.  She  had  im¬ 
agined  them  presiding  over  entertain¬ 
ments  in  his  honor,  and  rivaling  each 
other  in  eflorts  to  please  him.  She  ex- 
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pressed  to  the  Count  de  la  Marck  her  as¬ 
tonishment  at  their  coldness. 

Unluckily  the  Count,  also  an  Austrian 
W  birth,  wa.s  not  better  instructed  in 
Cfourt  etiquette  than  the  Queen  herself. 
He  saw  her  distres-sed,  and  his  sympathy 
went  with  her.  The  day  after  t^u8  inter¬ 
view  he  requested  another,  in  order  to 
communicate  to  her  an  idea  which  sujf- 
gested  itself  to  him.  He  jiroposed  to  in¬ 
vite  the  most  distinguished  of  the  young 
French  nobility  to  give  a  banquet  to  the 
Archduke,  at  which  the  Count  d’ Artois 
should  preside.  Tlie  Queen  was  grati¬ 
fied,  and  the  thing  was  done.  It  was  a 
blunder.  This  entertainment  added  to 
the  offense  of  those  already  too  much 
offended  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
of  all  the  Princes  had  felt  most  stung  by 
the  supposed  slight,  was  now  provoked  to 
serious  resentment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Queen,  never  good  at  dissembling, 
betrayed  her  displeasure  with  him  at  her 
subsequent  receptions  ;  and,  as  it  generally 
happens  in  misunderstandings  of  this  kind, 
her  altered  manner  reacted  upon  him ;  and, 
says  De  la  Marck,  “On  le  vit  constauunent 
depuis  cette  epoque  saisir  avec  ompresse- 
meut  toutes  les  occasions  de  blamer  les 
demarches  de  la  Heine.” 

The  Queen  was  too  indifferent  to  the 
damage  that  the  anger  of  such  a  man 
might  do  her  ;  and  the  King,  naturally  dis¬ 
courteous,  was  especially  cold  to  this  cousin 
of  his ;  for  he  was  offended  by  his  affec¬ 
tations  of  Anglicism,  and  by  the  immor¬ 
ality  of  his  life.  A  little  flattery  and  pro¬ 
motion  would  have  secured  his  adherence ;  I 
but  instead  of  that,  the  Duke’s  self-love 
was  wounded  on  every  possible  ocrcasion 
by  the  Court,  till  the  irritation  of  his  fee¬ 
ble  eh.aracter  became  an  itching  irresistible 
impulse  to  revenge.  He  was  not  a  strong 
man  in  any  way :  his  capacity  was  narrow, 
his  convereation  was  trivial,  his  thoughts 
were  low ;  but  unhappily  it  is  easier  to 
work  evil  tluan  good ;  and  a  powerful  in¬ 
strument  for  hann  may  be  constructed  out 
of  a  seemingly  insignificant  tool.  The 
Duke  might  well  ap]»ear  an  inefficient  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  the  throne  was  in  that  stagger¬ 
ing  condition  when  the  removal  of  any 
the  smallest  prop  was  dangerous,  and 
when  one  more  blow  struck  at  it  might 
be  fatal. 

When  the  Duke  in  his  first  offense  gave 
Avay  to  his  sullen  humor  by  encouraging 
huupoous,  and  propagating  shameless  slan¬ 
ders  against  the  Queen,  whom  he  had 
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once  held  dear,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
shuddered  at  the  intimation  of  those  suf¬ 
ferings  with  which  he  afterward  assisted 
to  load  her  weary  life.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  him  then  to  think  that 
he  M’ould  one  day  look  out  from  his  pal- 
atie  window  to  applaud  the  ghastly  ])roce8- 
sion,  of  which  Lamballe’s  murder  was  the 
triumph,  as  it  moved  on  from  its  wicked 
work  in  front  of  the  Queen’s  prison  ;  or 
then  to  believe  that  he  would  one  day 
mount  the  steps  of  the  Revolutionary  tri¬ 
bunal  to  vote  for  the  execution — the  sum- 
maiy  execution  (pronouncing  even  against 
the  requested  respite  of  three  days)  of  the 
King,  his  cou.sin.  But  he  came  to  this : 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  they  bent  him  to  their  own 
uses.  They  disliked  and  despised  him,  but 
they  saw  good  jiolicy  in  retaining  him  on 
their  side,  and  they  kept  him  till  his  ser¬ 
vice  was  ended,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
And  so  his  base  life  came  to  a  b:i8e  con¬ 
clusion.  But  his  progress  in  ciime  was 
not  without  interruption.  There  was  a 
moment  of  halt  after  the  capture  of  the 
royal  family  at  Varennes,  w'hen  his  heart 
was  open  to  their  affliction ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  mysterious  mission  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  King  that  he  repaired 
to  the  Tuileries.  Here  the  King  was  rea¬ 
dy  to  receive  him  with  cordiality,  for  his 
nature  was  forgiving,  but,  with  his  usual 
indolence,  he  omitted  to  give  any  inst  mo¬ 
tions  to  his  officers  and  attendants ;  and 
they,  exasperated  by  the  wrongs’ of  their 
master,  and  regarding  Orleans  as  one  of 
his  worst  enemies,  rashly  insulted  him. 
They  greeted  him  with  loud  contempt, 
hissing,  and  even  s])itting  .at  him.  His  Ul 
blood  was  stirred;  the  old  sore  bled  again. 
He  did  not  pause  for  question — he  did  not 
penetrate  to  the  King’s  pi*esence  —  but 
turned  his  back  upon  the  palace  forever, 
to  enter  the  .lacobin  Club,  and  thenceforth 
to  join  in  every  excess  of  the  .lacobin  party. 

Some  very  interesting  details  relating 
to  the  jK)sition  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
at  this  |wriod  are  given  in  the  memoir, 
published  in  the  year  1859,  of  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple  Elliot.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  Paris  at  this  time,  (her 
beauty  has  bt*en  immortalized  by  Oains- 
borough,)  ami  she  was  au  Englishwoman; 
but  her  life  was  not  so  fair  a.s  her  face  ; 
e«l  influences  at  .an  early  age  led  her  into 
the  ways  of  corruption  ;  and  she  was  one 
of  the  many  mistresses  of  this  Duke  of  Or- 
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leans.  She  had,  however,  redeeming  vir¬ 
tues.  She  had  great  compassion  and  cour- 
ajre,  and  during  the  Keign  of  Terror  l)er 
life  w:ia  frequently  risked  voluntarily  in 
the  effort  to  deliver  wretched  victims 
from  death.  Her  narrative  is  valuahle, 
simple,  unaffected,  genuine,  and  hanlly  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  ex¬ 
tract  which  follows  here  gives  a  curious 
jtainful  picture  of  the  Duke’s  position  at 
the  close  of  the  great  tragedy: 

“17^A  January,  ’93. — I  had  sefrn  little  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  some  time.  On  my 
asking  him  what  he  now  thought  of  the  wicked 
trial  which  was  going  on,  and  saying  that  I 
hoped  he  diil  not  go  near  sucli  vile  miscreants, 
he  replied  that  he  was  oVtliged  to  go,  as  he  was 
a  deputy.  I  could  not  help  saying ;  ‘  I  hope, 
Monseigneur,  that  you  will  vote  for  the  King’s 
deliverance.’  ‘  Certainly,’  he  answered,  ‘  and  for  | 
my  own  death.’  I  said:  ‘ Monseigneur, you  will 
not  go  to  the  convention  on  Saturday;  praydon’t’  1 
He  said,  ‘  that  he  certainly  would  not  go,  that  ho 
never  had  intended  to  go,’  and  he  gave  me  his 
sacred  word  of  honor,  that  though  he  thought  the 
King  had  been  guilty  by  forfeiting  his  word  to  the 
nation,  yet  nothing  should  induce  him,  being  his 

relation,  to  vote  against  him . Qn  the 

Saturday,  at  about  ten  o’clock,  the  sad  and  fatal 
li.st  arrived  with  the  King’s  condemnation,  and 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans’  dishonor.  I  never  felt 
such  horror  for  any  one  in  my  life  as  I  did  at 
that  moment  at  the  Duke’s  conduct  We  were 
all  in  deep  affliction,  even  poor  Biron,  who  was 
a  Republican,  was  almost  in  a  fit.  A  young 
man  who  was  the  Duke’s  aide-de-camp  tore  off 
his  coat  and  flung  it  in  the  fire,  SHying  that 
he  should  blush  ever  to  wear  it  again.  .  .  . 

Every  place  seemed  dreary’  and  bloody  to  me. 

I  could  not  sleep.  The  image  of  the  innocent 
King  was  constantly  before  me.  Till  that  mo¬ 
ment,  I  had  always  flattered  myself  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  mi.sled.  Now,  all  illusion 
was  over.  I  even  threw  the  things  he  had  given 
me,  which  I  had  in  my  pockets  and  in  my  room, 
out  of  it,  not  daring  to  stay  near  any  thing  that 
had  been  his.” 

Six  weeks  after  this  event,  Mrs.  Elliot 
was  seiiously  ill ;  airitation  of  mind  was 
the  cause  of  her  illness.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
le.ans  sent  her  a  letter,  entre.atiiifr  her  to 
see  him  when  she  was  well,  sayini;  that 
all  the  world  had  friven  him  up,  and  that 
his  unhappy  situation  initrht  make  her  for¬ 
give  him,  if  she  thought  he  had  done 
wrong.  She  consented  to  see  him. 

“  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  looked 
cmbarra.s.sed,  and  very  grave.  I  was  nearly 
fainting,  and  he  made  me  sit  down,  and  him¬ 
self  gave  me  a  glass  of  water.  ‘  You  look  ill,’ 
be  said  ;  ’  but  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered 
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from  your  cold.’  I  told  him  that  his  black  coat 
made  me  remember  terrible  events,  and  that  I 
supposed  he  was,  as  I  was,  in  mourning  for  the 
King.  On  this  he  forced  a  smile,  and  said  : 

*  Oh  !  no ;  I  am  in  mourning  for  the  Due  de 
Penthievre,  my  father-in-law.’  ‘I  suppose,’  I 
said,  ’  that  the  King’s  death  has  hastened  this, 
or  perhaps  the  manner  of  his  cruel  trial,  and 
your  having  voted  for  his  death.’  Here  I  burst 
into  tears,  and  said  :  *  I  dare  say  that  he 
died  broken-hearted,  and  so  shall  I ;  but  you, 
Monsiegneur,  will  die,  like  the  poor  King,  on 
the  scaffold.’  ‘  Goo<l  God  !’  said  be,  ‘  what  a 
situation  you  arc  in  I  I  am  su'e  I  should  not 
liave  made  you  come  here,  had  I  had  an  idea  of 
all  this.  The  King  has  been  tried,  and  he  is  no 
more.  I  could  not  prevent  his  death  ’ 

“  I  then  replied :  ‘  But  you  promi.sed  that  you 
would  not  vote.’  On  this  he  got  up,  observ¬ 
ing:  ‘This  is  an  unplea.sant  subject.  You  can 
nof,  must  not,  judge  for  me.  I  know  my  own 
situation  ;  1  could  not  avoid  doing  what  1  have 
done.  I  am  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  tban 
you  can  form  an  idea  of  I  am  more  a  slave  of 
faction  than  anybody  in  France,  but  from  this 
instant  let  ns  drop  the  subject.  Things  are  at 
their  worst’ " 

!  This  picture,  dr.-iwii  by  the  hand  of  a 
simple  woman,  seem.s  to  me  worthy  of 
the  greatest  m.a.sters  of  art ;  and  in  the 
pages  of  Scott,  or  even  of  Shaksjieare,  it 
would  be  diftieult  to  find  a  better  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  vailed  remorse  and  secret  strug¬ 
gles  of  a  cowardl  v  nature  wading  in  guilt, 
than  in  this  quiet  narration  of  a  dialogue 
which  actually  took  place*.  Louis  Philij»j»e, 
Due  de  (’hartres,  sometimes  called  Young 
Kgalit^,  (but  he  never  deserved  so  bad  a 
name,)  had  ju.st  left  France  with  (ieneral 
Dumouriez,  when  Mrs.  Dalrymple  held 
her  last  interview  with  Philip|>e  h'galite. 
He  was  then  no  longer  even  nominally  a 
free  agent,  and  arrived  at  her  house  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  two  gendarmes. 
He  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter  written 
by  the  young  Duke  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
larture,  expressing  just  indignation  against 
lis  father  for  the  ermrse  he  had  taken  at 
the  King’s  trial.  This  letter  the  vindictive 
Egalite  never  could  forgive,  an<l  he  burnt 
it  in  Mrs.  Elliot’s  presence,  saying  that 
he  owed  to  his  son’s  emigration  with  Du¬ 
mouriez  the  unwelcome  company  he  was 
in.  Xot  long  .after  this  he  was  led  to  the 
scaffold,  as  >Irs.  Elliot  had  jiredieted,  .an 
object  of  univers.al  scorn.  His  vengeance 
had  brought  him  no  peace,  his  sacrifice 
for  popularity  had  brought  him  no  profit ; 
his  vote  for  the  King’s  death  h.a<l  lH*en 
heard  with  horror.  And  when  he  had 
made  his  great  renunciation,  and  forfeited 
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for  his  here  his  hercaftor,  and  staked  his 
conscience  for  his  paltry  life,  he  had  jK*r- 
ceived,  by  the  muttered  groans  and  avert¬ 
ed  looks  of  his  audience,  that  he  had  not 
obtained  the  favor  he  sought  for.  Even 
the  most  ruthles8__of  his  associates  recoil- 
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ed  from  this  treason  of  the  blood,  and  at 
his  last  hour  he  saw  himself  unhonored, 
nnpitied,  unlamcnted  ;  rejected  by , every 
faction  in  France,  and  execrated  by  all 
mankind. 


From  Fraier’s  Msgoilne. 
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There  are  many  things  of  Avhich  you 
have  a  much  more  vivid  jK*rceplion  at 
some  times  than  at  others.  The  thing  is 
before  you ;  but  sometimes  you  can  grasp 
it  firmly,  sometimes  it  eludes  you  nustilv. 
You  are  walking  along  a  country  patli, 
just  within  hearing  of  dist.ant  bells.  You 
hear  them  faintly ;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  by 
some  caprice  of  the  wind,  the  sound  is 
borne  to  you  with  smrtling  clearness. 
There  is  something  analogous  to  that  in 
our  perceptions  and  feelings  of  many  great 
facts  and  truths.  Commonly,  we  jierceive 
them  and  feel  them  faintly  ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  borne  in  upon  u.s,  we  can  not  say 
how.  Sometimes  we  get  vivid  glimpses 
of  things  which  we  had  often  talked  of, 
but  which  we  had  never  truly  discerned 
and  realized  before.  And  for  many  days 
it  has  been  so  with  me.  I  have  seemed 
to  feel  the  laiise  of  time  with  startling 
clearness.  I  h.ave  no  doubt,  my  reader, 
that  you  have  sometimes  done  the  like. 
You  have  seemed  to  actmilly  |K.*rceive  the 
great  current  with  which  we  are  all  glid¬ 
ing  steatlily  away  and  away. 

Ilapid  movement  is  a  thing  which  has 
a  certain  power  to  disguise  itself  from  the 
erson  who  is  involved  in  it.  Every  one 
nows  that  if  you  arc  traveling  in  an  ex¬ 
press  train  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  you  do 
not  feed  the  speed  ne.arly  so  mucli  as  the 
man  does  who  stands  beside  the  track  and 
sees  the  great  mass  sweei)  by  like  a  hur¬ 
ricane.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  would 
be  curious  if  we  could  for  a  few  minutes 
be  made  sensible  of  the  worM’s  motion  ? 
Here  we  are,  tearing  on  through  space  at 
an  inconceivable  speed.  \Ve  do  not  feel 


it,  of  course ;  we  could  not  stand  it.  I 
should  like  to  feel  it  for  half  a  minute — 
not  for  more. 

But  it  is  not  that  motion  we  are  to 
think  of  at  jiresent.  No  s|K‘cial  illumina¬ 
tion  has  b(H*n  accorded  to  me,  making  me 
feel  that  fact  Avhich  we  all  know  without 
feeling.  But  there  is  another  raj)id  mo¬ 
tion,  common  to  all  of  us  as  is  the  motion 
of  the  earth  which  bears  us  all.  There  is 
a  great  current  bearing  us  along  and  all 
things  about  us,  which  is  commonly  not 
much  felt.  But  it  seems  to  me  tliat  for 
several  week  I  have  been  actually  feeling 
it.  I  have  been  excessively  busy  ;  living 
in  a  great  pressure  and  hurr^  of  occuiia- 
tions.  In  that  state,  my  reader,  you  ii*el 
Sundav  after  Sunday  return  with  a  rajtidi- 
ty  which  takes  away  vour  breath  ;  and  let 
me  say  that  if  you  fiave  to  provitle  one 
scniion,  and  still  more  if  you  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  two,  .against  the  return  of  each,  you 
will  in  that  fever  of  work  .and  haste  come 
to  look  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next  till 
you  will  come  to  find  them  flying  past  you 
like  the  (jiiarter-mile  posts  on  a  railw.ay. 
You  will  find  th.at  you  can  hardly  believe, 
walking  into  church  on  Sunday  moniing, 
that  a  week  has  gone  since  the  bast  Sun¬ 
day.  And  in  such  a  time  you  will  re.alize 
much  more  distinctly  than  you  usually  do, 
th.at  all  things  are  going  on  —  drifting 
away — .all  in  companv.  These  April  days 
are  taking  life  away  from  you,  from  me — 
from  j)rince  and  peasant.  There  is  one 
thing  at  least  M  hicli  all  hum.an  beings  are 
using  uj)  at  exactly  the  same  rate.  We 
c.an  all  get  out  of  the  day  just  twenty-four 
hours,  neither  more  nor  less.  One  man 
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may  live  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  another  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dre<l  thou.ssuid  ;  but  each  expends  his  time 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  a  }’ear.  Whatever  other  difierences 
there  may  be  between  the  lots  of  human 
beings,  we  are  all  drifting  on  w'ith  the 
current  of  time,  and  drifting  at  the  same 
rate  exactly.  And  we  are  certainly  drift¬ 
ing.  We  are  never  quite  the  same  in  two 
successive  weeks.  One  Sunday  is  not 
like  the  hust.  Look  closely,  and  you  will 
see  that  there  is  a  difference — slight  per¬ 
haps,  but  real.  Each  time  you  sit  down 
to  your  Saturday  Heview,  you  feel  there 
is  a  difference  since  the  last  time.  Still 
more  do  you  feel  it  as  you  read  the  return¬ 
ing  Fraser,  coming  at  the  longer  interval 
of  a  month.  Things  never  come  back  again 
quite  the  same.  And  indeed  in  Nature 
there  is  a  singular  dislike  to  uniformity. 
If  to-day  be  a  fine  day,  look  back ;  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  that  this  day  last  year  was 
rainy.  If  to-day  you  are  in  very  cheerful 
spirits,  it  is  probable  that  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  day  in  the  year  that  is  gtme  you 
were  very  dull  and  anxious.  No  doubt 
human  beings  sometimes  successfully  re¬ 
sist  Nature's  love  of  variety.  Some  men 
have  an  especial  love  for  having  and  doing 
things  always  in  the  same  way.  They 
walk  on  special  days  always  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street ;  perhaps  they  piit  their 
feet,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  same  stones 
in  the  pavement.  They  dress  in  the  same 
way  year  after  ye.ar.  They  maintain  an¬ 
niversaries,  and  try  to  bring  the  old  party 
around  the  table  once  more,  and  to  have 
the  old  time  back.  But  we  can  not  have 
thitigs  exactly  over  again.  There  is  a 
difierence  in  the  feeling,  even  if  you  are 
able  precisely  to  rei)roduce  the  fact.  And 
indeed  the  wonder  is  that  things  are  so 
much  like,  as  they  are  to-day,  to  what 
they  were  a  year  ago,  when  we  think  of 
the  innumerable  jK)ssibilities  of  change 
that  hang  over  us.  Yes,  we  are  drifting 
on  and  on,  down  to  the  grejit  sea.  Sit 
down,  my  friend,  to  write  your  article. 
You  have  written  many.  The  pajwr  is 
the  same;  the  table  on  which  you  write 
is  the  same ;  the  inkstand  is  tlie  same ; 
and  the  pen  is  made  by  the  same  mender 
that  made  all  the  rest.  And  it  is  possible 
enough  that  when  the  article  is  printed  at 
last,  your  readers  w’ill  say  that  it  is  just 
the  same  thing  over  again ;  but  it  is  not. 
To  your  feeling  this  day’s  work  is  quite 
different  from  the  work  of  all  preceding 


days.  There  is  an  undefinable  variation 
from  whatever  was  liefore.  And  as  weeks 
and  months  go  on,  there  come  to  be  differ¬ 
ences  which  some  may  think  more  real 
than  any  in  the  comparatively  fanciful  re¬ 
spect  oi  feeling.  Tlie  hair  is  turning  thin 
and  gray ;  the  old  spirit  is  subdued. 
There  are  changes  in  taste,  in  judgment, 
in  feeling,  in  many  ways.  Yes,  we  are  all 
Going  On. 

I  wish  to  stop.  There  is  something  aw¬ 
ful  in  this  perpetual  progression.  If  the 
current  would  sl.aeken  its  speed,  at  least, 
imd  let  one  quietly  think  for  a  little  while. 
Let  us  sit  down,  my  friend,  by  the  way- 
side.  We  are  old  enough  now'  to  look 
back,  as  well  as  to  look  round ;  and  to 
think  how’  life  is  going  with  us,  and  with 
those  we  know.  We  are  now'  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  passage :  jierhaps  farther  on.  And  if 
we  are  half-wav  in  fact,  assuredly  we  are 
far  more  in  feeling,  liiough  a  man  live 
to  seventy,  his  first  thirty -five  years  are 
by  far  the  longer  portion  of  his  life. 

Let  us  think  to-day,  my  reader,  of  our¬ 
selves  and  of  our  friends ;  and  of  how  it 
is  faring  with  us  as  we  go  on. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  now,  when  we 
have  settled  to  our  stride,  and  are  going 
on  tin  most  cases)  very  much  as  we  pro¬ 
bably  shall  go  on  as  long  as  we  live,  to 
compare  what  we  are,  with  what  we  j)ro- 
mised  at  our  entrance  on  life  to  l)e.  You 
remember  people  who  bi*gan  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  flourish  of  trumpets :  peoj)le  of 
whom  there  was  a  vague  impression,  more 
or  less  general,  that  they  were  to  do- 
great  things.  Sometimes  this  impression 
was  confined  to  the  man  himself.  Not 
unfreijuently  it  was  shared  by  his  mother 
and  his  sisters.  It  occasionally  extended 
to  his  father  and  his  brothers.  And  in  a 
few  eases,  generally  in  these  eases  not 
without  some  reason,  it  jirevailed  in  the 
mind  of  his  fellow-students.  And  it  may 
be  said,  that  a  belief  that  some  young  lad 
is  destined  to  do  considerable  things,  if  it 
be  anything  like  universal  among  his  col¬ 
lege  companions,  must  have  some  found.a- 
tion.  A  lielief  to  the  same  effect  with  re¬ 
gard  to  any  young  man,  if  confined  to  two 
or  three  of  his  intimate  comiianions,  is 
generally  (juite  groundless  ;  and  if  it  exist 
only  in  the  heart  of  his  mother  and  of 
himself,  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  absurd  and 
idiotic.  AVe  can  all  probably  remember 
individuals  who,  without  any  reason  ap¬ 
parent  to  onhx)kers,  eheiished  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinarily  high  opinion  of  themselves ;; 
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an<l  one  which  was  not  .nt  all  taken  down  lads,  leaving  the  university,  is  enomiotjs. 
by  frequently  l>eing  be:iten,  and  even  dis-  They  expect  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire;  to 
tanced,  in  the  competitions  of  college  life,  turn  the  worhl  upside  down.  A  few  tak- 
Sucli  individuals,  for  the  most  part,  indulg-  ings  down  bring  the  l>est  of  them  to  mo- 
ed  a  very  bitter  and  m.alicious  spirit  toward  desty  and  sense.  And  the  men  for  whom 
students  more  able  and  successful  than  the  flourish  M"as  loudest  do  sometimes, 
themselves.  I  wish  I  c*oidd  believe  that  when  all  find  their  level,  have  to  rest  at  a 
modesty  always  goes  with  merit.  I  fear  very  low  one.  M.any  painful  mortifications 
no  rule  cJin  be  laid  down.  I  h.nve  Indield  and  struggles  bring  them  to  it.  Oh  !  if 
inordinate  self-conceit  in  very  clever  feJ-  talent  and  ambition  could  .always  In*  in  a 
lows,  as  well  .as  in  very  stupid  ones.  And  man,  in  just  proportion  !  Hut  1  have 
I  have  beheld  self-conceit  developed  in  a  known  the  most  commonplace  of  men, 
degree  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded!,  with  ambition  that  wonhl  have  given 
in  individu.als  who  were  neither  very  clever  enough  to  do  to  the  abilities  of  Shak- 
nor  very  stupid,  but  remarkaldy  ordinarv'  j  sf»eare.  And  we  may  iK*rhaps  say,  th.at 
in  every  way.  I.(et  me  here  remark,  that  no  one  who  l>egins  with  a  great  flourish 
I  have  known  the  most  enthusi.astic  admi- 1  ever  fails  to  dis,af)point  himself  and  his 
ration  excited  in  the  breasts  of  one  or  two  1  friends.  He  may  do  very  well;  he 
individu.als  by  a  v'ery  coinmonpl.ai*e  man.  |  may  do  magnificently ;  but  he  <loes  not 
I  mean  admiration  of  his  talents.  And  I  j  come  up  to  the  great  exj)ectations  formed 
behehl  the  spectacle  with  great  wonder,  j  of  him.  I  was  startled  the  other  day  to 
not  unniixed  with  indignation.  I  can  quite  |  hear  a  certain  man  named  as  a  failure,  who 
umlerstand  manorwotnan  tl'eling  enthusi- 1  h.as  att.ained  sttpreme  eminence  in  his  own 
astic  admiration  for  a  great  and  wonderful  |  walk  in  life,  .and  that  a  consjucuous  one. 
genius.  I  can  feel  th.at  warm  admiration  j  I  said,  No  :  he  is  any  thing  but  a  failure  : 
myself.  And  I  can  im.agine  its  existence'  he  has  attained  extraordinary  eminence : 
in  youthful  minds,  even  when  the  genius  '  he  is  a  great  man.  Hut  the  reply  was : 
is  dashed  with  great  failings,  or  is  of  a!  “Ah!  weexjK'cted  far  more!  Wetliought 
very  irregular  nature.  Hut  the  thing  I  I  he  would  leave  an  impression  on  the  age, 
wonder  at,  and  can  not  understand,  is  en-  and  he  has  certainly  not  done  that ;  while 
thusiastic  admiration  professc'd  and  felt  for  it  seems  certain  he  has  done  the  l>est  he  is 
dreary  commonplace.  I  am  not  in  the  ever  to  do.”  Hut  look  round,  my  friend, 
least  surprised  when  I  hear  a  voung  per-  and  think  how  the  world  go<‘s  with  those 
son,  or  indeed  an  old  one,  s|K'aking  in  hy-  who  set  out  with  you.  They  are  generally, 
jwrbolical  terms  of  the  preaching  of  Dr.  I  suppose,  jogging  on  humbly  .and  respect- 
Caird.  I  h.ave  heard  it  myself,  and  I  .ably.  The  present  writer  did  not  in  his 
know  how  brillLant  and  effective  it  is.  youth  live  among  tho.se  from’ whom  the 
But  I  really  look  with  wonder  at  the  famous  of  the  earth  are  likely  to  be  taken, 
young  woman  who  professes  eqtially  en-  One  or  two  of  the  numlwr  h.ave  riseti  to 
thu8ia.stic  admiration  of  the  sennon  of  Dr.  no  small  eminence;  but  the  lot  of  most 
Log.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Lr>g  preach.  I  has  circumscribed  their  ambition.  It  is 
could  not  for  my  life  .attend  to  his  sennon.  not  in  the  Senate  that  he  c.an  look  to  find 
It  was  horribly  tiresome.  There  was  not  in  m.any  of  the  names  of  his  old  companions, 
it  a  trace  of  pith  or  of  iK'auty.  It  appro.ach-  It  is  not  likely  that  any  will  be  buried  in 
ed  to  the  nature  of  twaddle.  I  was  awe-  Westminster  AblK*y.  The  life  of  two  or 
stricken  when  I  heard  it  descriiMKi  in  ra|v  three  may  ]»erhaj>s  Ije  WTitten,  if  they  leave 
turous  phnases.  I  recognized  a  superior  j  behind  them  a  wann  friend  who  is  not  very 
intelligence.  I  thought  to  myself,  revers-  j  busy.  It  does  not  matter.  The  nonsense 
ing  Mr.  Tickell's  lines :  “  You  hear  a  voice  has  been  taken  out  of  us  by  the  work  of 
I  can  not  hear ;  yon  see  a  hand  I  can  not  life.  And  on  the  whole,  we  are  going 
see.”  It  is  right  to  add,  th.at  the  enthusi-  creditably  on. 

astic  appreciators  of  Dr.  Ivog  were  very  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  things  which 
few’  in  number,  and  that  they  appt'ared  to  at  the  beginning  were  very  ba«l,  may  be 
me  ne.arly  as  stupid  as  Dr.  lyog  himstdf.  made  good  bya  very  small  change  wrought 
Hut  leaving  Dr.  Tx>g  and  his  admirers,  u|H>n  them.  You  see  this  in  human  Ix'ings, 
let  me  say  that  very  clever  fellows,  verv  as  they  go  on  through  life.  You  remein- 
Btupid  fellow's,  and  very  commonplace  fel-  her,  I  have  lu)  d<*ub^  how  various  pass.ages 
lows,  have  started  in  life  with  a  great  flou-  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  on 
rish  of  trumpets,  llie  vanity  of  many  wliich  the  (Quarterly  Review  savagely  fixed 
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.It  thoir  firnt  publication,  au<i  wliich  3Ir. ' 
Teiiuysoii’s  wannest  admirers  must  admit  \ 
to  liave  been  in  trutli  very  we.ak,  aftected,  ' 
and  ridiculous,  have  by  alterations  of  won¬ 
derfully  small  amount  been  brought  to  a  , 
st.'ite  in  which  the  most  fasthlious  critic  • 
could  find  no  limit  in  them.  .lust  a  touch 
from  the  Jimster-hand  did  it  all.  You 
have  in  a  homelier  dejp’ee  felt  the  s.ame 
yourself,  in  correctinj?  and  re-writing  vour 
own  crude  and  immature  com j>osit  ions. 
Orteu  a  very  small  matter  takes  away  the 
mark  of  that  Beast  whose  name  sh.all  not 
Ik*  mentioned  here.  I  know  a  very  «lis- 
tui^uished  preacher,  re.ally  a  pulpit  orator, 
whose  manner  at  his  outset  was  remarka- 
])ly  awkward.  Xo  doubt  he  lias  devoted 
much  pains  to  his  manner  since;  though 
his  art  is  hii;h  enough  to  conceal  any  trace 
of  art.  I  heard  him  jtreach  not  long  since, 
and  his  manner  was  singularly  graceful, 
while  yet  there  was  no  great  change  ma¬ 
terially.  You  have  remarked  how  the  fe.a- ' 
tures  of  a  girl’s  fiice,  very  jdain  at  four- 
U*en,  have  at  twenty  grown  rem.arkably 
pretty.  And  yet  the  years  have  wrought 
no  very  great  change.  The  face  is  un- ' 
question.ably  and  quite  recognizably  the 
same ;  yet  it  has  jiassed  from  jdainness ' 
into  lH*auty.  And  so,  as  we  go  on  in  life, 
jron  will  find  a  man  got  rid  of  some  little 
intrusive  folly  which  just  makes  the  difier- , 
encc  tK*tween  his  lK*ing  very  goo<i  .and  his 
being  very  bad.  The  man  whose  tenden¬ 
cy  to  boast,  or  to  exaggerate,  or  to  talk 
thoughtlessly  of  others,  made  him  appear 
a  fool  in  his  youth,  has  corrected  that  one 
evil  tendency,  and  lo  1  he  (piite  altered —  | 
he  is  all  right ;  he  is  a  wise  and  good  man. ' 
You  would  not  have  bidieved  what  a! 
change  fiir  the  better  would  be  made  by  ! 
that  little  thing.  You  know,  I  dare  say, 
hoM'  ]M)or  and  bad  are  the  first  crude  | 
thoughts  for  your  sermon  or  your  article, 
thrown  .at  random  on  the  }).age.  Yet  when 
you  have  arraugt*<i  and  rounded  them  into 
a  symmetrical,  .and  accurate,  and  well- 
considertal  compo.sition,  it  is  wondeiful 
how  little  change  there  is  from  the  first 
rude  sketch.  Look  at  the  w.aste  scraps 
of  paper  Iwfore  you  throw  them  into  tlie 
fire,  .and  you  will  find  some  of  your  most 
careful  and  best  sentences  there,  word  for  ! 
word.  You  have  not  been  .able  to  improve 
upon  the  way  in  which  you  first  dashed 
them  down.  j 

There  is  a  sad  thing  ■which  we  are  all  j 
made  to  feel,  as  we  are  going  on.  It  is,  I 


th.at  we  are  growing  out  of  things  which 
we  are  sorry  to  outgrow.  The  firmest 
conviction  that  we  are  going  on  to  what  is 
better,  can  not  suppress  some  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  thought  of  what  we  are 
leaving  behind.  When  I  was  a  country 
jiarson,  I  used  to  fwl  very  sorry  to  see  a 
laurel  or  a  yew  growing  out  of  the  sh.ape 
in  which  I  remembered  it ;  and  which  was 
associated  with  pleasant  days.  There  was 
a  dull  pang  at  the  sight.  I  remember 
well  a  little  yew  I  planted  with  my  own 
hand.  It  looks  like  yesterday  since  I  held 
its  to]),  while  a  certain  man  filled  in  the 
earth,  and  put  the  sod  round  its  stem. 
For  some  time  it  ajqK'ared  doubtful  if 
that  yew  would  live  and  grow;  at  last  it 
was  fairly  established,  and  it  began  to 
grow  vigorously  the  second  year.  For 
a  year  or  two  more,  it  was  a  neat, 
shaggy  little  thing ;  but  then  it  began 
to  put  out  tremendous  shoots,  and  to 
grow  out  of  my  acquaintance.  I  felt 
I  was  losing  an  old  friend.  3Iany  a  time 
I  had  stood  and  looked  at  the  little 
yew  ;  1  knew  every  branch  of  it ;  and 
always  went  to  look  at  it  when  I  had 
been  a  few  days  away.  No  doubt  it  was 
growing  lK*tter ;  it  was  progressing  with 
a  yew's  ))rogress  ;  I  was  getting  a  new 
friend  Iwtter  th.an  the  old  one  ;  yet  I  sigh¬ 
ed  f«»r  the  old  one  that  was  gradually 
leaving  me.  You  do  not  like  to  think 
that  your  little  child  must  grow  into  some¬ 
thing  cpiite  difterent  from  what  it  is  now ; 
must  (lie  into  the  grown-up  man  or  w’o- 
man  ;  must  grow  hardened  to  the  world, 
and  cease  to  be  lovable  as  now.  You 
would  like  to  keej)  the  little  thing  as  it 
is  ;  when  it  climbs  on  your  knee,  and 
bays  a  little  soft  cheek  against  your  own. 
Even  in  the  big  girl  of  seven,  that  goes 
to  school,  you  regret  the  wee  child  of 
three  that  you  used  to  run  after  on  the 
little  green  lK*fore  your  door  ;  and  in  the 
dawn  of  cleverness  and  thought,  though 
)ileasant  to  see,  still  you  feel  there  is  some¬ 
thing  gone  which  you  would  have  liked 
to  keej).  But  it  is  an  inevitable  law,  that 
you  can  not  have  two  inconsistent  good 
things  together.  You  can  not  at  once 
have  your  field  green  as  it  is  in  sj)ring, 
and  golden  as  it  is  in  autumn.  You  can 
not  at  once  live  in  the  little  dwelling 
which  was  long  your  home,  and  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  memories  of  m.any 
years;  and  in  the  more  beautiful  and  com¬ 
modious  mansion  which  your  increasing 
wealth  has  beeu  able  to  buy.  You  can 
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not  at  once  be  the  mercant  prince,  wealthy, 
influential,  esteemed  by  all,  though  gouty, 
aging,  and  careworn  ;  and  the  hojx'ful, 
light-hearted  lad  that  came  in  from  the 
country  to  push  his  way,  and  on  whose 
early  aspirations  and  struggles  you  l(X)k 
back  witli  a  confused  feeling  as  though  he 
were  another  being.  You  can  not  at  the 
same  time  be  a  country'  parson,  leisurely 
•and  quiet,  living  among  green  fields  and 
trees,  and  knowing  the  concerns  of  every 
soul  in  your  parish  ;  and  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  the  stimulus  of  preaching  to  a 
congregation  of  eilucated  folk  in  town. 
Yet  you  would  look  round  in  silence  and 
regret,  when  you  look  for  the  last  time 
ujxin  the  scenes  amid  which  you  passed 
some  considerable  part  of  your  life  ;  even 
though  you  felt  that  the  new  place  of 
your  labors  and  your  lot  were  ever  so 
much  better.  And  though  you  know  it 
is  well  that  your  children  should  grow 
up  into  men  and  women,  still  you  will 
sometimes  be  sorry  that  their  happy  child¬ 
hood  will  pass  so  swiftly  and  so  complete¬ 
ly  away;  that  it  must  be  so  entirely  lost 
in  that  which  is  to  come  after  it  ;  that 
even  in  the  healthy  maturity  of  body  and 
of  mind,  there  is  so  little  that  recalls  to 
you  the  merry  little  boy  or  girl  you  used 
to  know.  Yes;  we  may  hjive  got  on  to 
something  that  is  unquestionably  better  ; 
but  still  we  miss  the  dear  old  time  and 
way.  It  is  as  with  the  einigr.ant,  who  has 
risen  to  wealth  and  position  in  the  new 
world  across  the  sea  ;  but  Avho  often 
thinks,  with  fond  regret,  of  the  hills  of 
his  native  land  ;  and  who,  through  all 
these  years,  has  never  forgotten  the  cot¬ 
tage  where  he  drew  his  first  breath,  and 
the  little  church-j’ard  where  his  father  and 
mother  are  sleepmg.  Yes  ;  you  little  man 
with  the  very  curly  hair,  standing  at  that 
sofa  turning  OA'er  the  leaves  of  a  large 
Bible  with  pictures ;  st.'u'  as  you  are,  as 
long  as  you  can  !  For  I  may  live  to  see 
you  grow  into  something  far  less  pleasant 
to  see ;  but  I  shall  never  live  to  8i‘e  you 
Lord  Chancellor ;  though  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  post  (it  is  well  known)  is  the  natural 
destmation  of  a  Scotch  clergyman’s  son. 

Tliere  is  something  rather  awful  im¬ 
plied  in  going  on.  Its  |x>ssibilitie8  are 
vast ;  you  may  yet  have  greatly  to  mod¬ 
ify  your  opinion  of  any  man  who  is 
still  going  on.  The  page  is  not  finished 
j*et ;  and  it  may  lie  terribly  blotted  before 
it  is  done  with.  But  the  man  who  is  no 
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longer  going  on  ;  the  man  who  has  finish¬ 
ed  his  page  and  handed  it  in  ;  is  fixed  and 
statuesque.  Tliere  he  is,  forever.  You 
may  fin.ally  make  up  your  mind  .about 
him.  lie  can  never  do  any  thing  to  dis- 
.appoint  you  now.  But  very  many  men 
do  live  on,  just  to  disappoint.  They  have 
done  their  best  already  ;  and  they  :ire  go¬ 
ing  on  producing  work  very  infenor  to 
what  thev  once  di<l,  and  to  what  we  might 
expect  o^  them.  You  go  and  hear  a  great 
preacher ;  not  upon  a  special  occasion,  but 
m  his  own  church  upon  a  common  Sun¬ 
day.  You  have  read  his  published  ser¬ 
mons,  and  thought  them  very  fine ;  some 
sentences  from  them  still  linger  on  your 
ear.  Unhaitjiily,  he  did  not  stop  Avith 
these  fine  things.  lie  is  going  on  still ; 
and  what  he  is  turning  off  now  is  quite 
different.  Tliere  is  little  to  remind  j’ou 
of  Avhat  he  Avas.  Your  lofty  idea  of  that 
gre.at  and  good  man  is  sadly  shattered. 
No  doubt,  this  is  not  .ahvays  so.  There 
are  men  Avho  go  on  through  life  ;  and  go 
on  without  deterioration.  Tliere  are  men 
who  are  ahvays  themselves ;  ahvays  up  to 
the  mark.  But,  for  the  most  jiart,  going 
on  implies  a  great  falling  off.  Think  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  last  novels.  Tliink  of 
Byron’s  last  jioetrv.  Compare  The  T7r- 
fjin  Widow  Avith  i^hilij)  Von  Artevelde. 
'niink  of  the  hate  jiroductions  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  PesUiS.  Think  of  the  last  squeez¬ 
ings  from  the  mind  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Think  of  the  recent  ajqiearances,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  mor.al,  of  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  Tliiiik  Iioaa’  roaring  Irish  patri¬ 
ots  liaA'e  become  the  iKuisioners  of  the 
Saxon,  after  having  publicly  sAvorn  never 
to  touch  the  alien  coin.  Think  how 
men  who  have  bearded  the  tyrant  in  their 
j'outh  have  ended  in  contented  toady¬ 
ism.  We  are  never  jicrfectly  safe  in  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  of  any  man  who  is  still 
going  on  ;  th.at  i.s,  of  any  living  man.  We 
shall  not  call  him  good,  any  more  than 
happy,  till  Ave  have  seen  the  last  of  him. 
His  A  ery  ending  m.ay  be  enough  to  blight 
all  his  j»ast  life.  You  can  not  as  yet  set¬ 
tle  the  mark  of  a  man  who  is  still  i>ainting 
pictures, still  publishing p<x?ms, still  Avriting 
Ixioks,  still  sjx*aklng  in  Parliament,  still 
taking  a  prominent  ])art  in  public  busi¬ 
ness.  He  may  jMAssibly  rise  far  above  any 
thing  he  h.as  yet  done,  lie  may  ])Ossibly 
sink  so  far  1k*1oav  it,  as  to  lower  the  gen- 
end  average  of  his  entire  life.  As  regards 
fame,  the  right  thing  is  an  end  like  Nel¬ 
son’s.  lie  ended  at  his  best ;  and  ende<l 
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definitively.  Even  Trafalgar  would  have 
been  overclouded,  if  the  hero  had  still 
kept  going  on.  Tliink  of  him  perhaps 
coining  back  ;  being  made  a  duke  ;  evin¬ 
cing  great  vanity  ;  trying  to  become  a 
leader  among  the  Peers  ;  and  showing  his 
lack  of  business  aptitude  and  of  sound 
judgment  in  jtolitics  ;  coming  to  Ik*  occa¬ 
sionally  hissed  about  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  getting  involved  in  discredital)le 
tricks  to  gain  office.  Xow,  Nelson  might 
liave  done  none  of  these  things,  lint  I 
believe  any  one  who  reads  his  life  will 
feel  that  he  might  have  done  them  all. 
And  was  it  not  far  better  that  the  weak, 
but  great  man ;  the  true  hero  ;  the  w.arm- 
hearted,  lovable,  brave,  honest  Admiral, 
should  be  taken  awav  from  the  pettv  and 
sordid  jiossibilities  of  Going  On  ?  tliat  it 
should  be  made  sure  he  should  never  vex 
or  disappoint  us?  that  lie  should  die  in  a 
blaze  of  glorv,  and  leave  a  name  for  every 
I>rit-on  to  cfierish  ainl  to  love  ?  There 
are  living  men,  concerning  whom  we  might 
regret  that  they  are  still  going  on.  Tliey 
can  not  rise  above  their  present  estima¬ 
tion  ;  they  may  well  sink  1k‘1ow  it.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  some  iheans 
could  be  devised,  by  which  .a  man  might 
8to[),  without  dying.  A  man  might  say, 
after  having  done  some  difficult  and  hon¬ 
orable  work,  re.aching  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life  :  “  Now,  I  stop  here.  I 
take  my  stand  on  what  I  have  done ;  judge 
of  me  by  that.  I  must  still  go  on  breath¬ 
ing  the  air  as  before ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  let 
myself  ilown ;  so  don’t  inquire  about  me 
any  farther.”  We  Jill  know  that  great 
and  good  men  have  sometimes,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  chapU'rs  of  their  life,  done  things  on 
which  we  CJin  but  shut  our  eyes,  and 
which  we  can  but  strive  to  forget.  It 
seems  quite  cerUiin  that  Solomon,  albeit 
the  wisest  of  men,  lK*came  a  weak  old  fool 
in  his  latter  days;  nor  docs  the  only  relia¬ 
ble  history  say  any  thing  of  final  rej)ent- 
ance  and  amendment.  And  silly  or  evil 
doings  early  in  life  may  be  effaced  from 
remembrance  by  wise  and  good  doings 
afterward ;  while  silly  and  evil  doings  in 
the  last  stage  of  life  ap|>ear  to  stamp  the 
character  of  it  all. 

It  is  this  thought  which  sometimes 
makes  the  recollection  that  we  are  still  go¬ 
ing  on,  weigh  heavily  on  one.  There  is 
no  sjiying  how  the  page  of  our  life  may  be 
blotted  bc'fore  it  is  finished  ;  and  you  must 
let  me  say,  my  friend,  that  the  wise  man 
will  stiuid  in  great  fear  and  suspicion  of 


himself;  and  will  very  e.arnestly  apply  for 
that  sacred  influence  which  alone  can  hold 
him  right  to  the  end,  where  alone  it  is  to 
be  found.  There  are  m.any  things  to  make 
one  thoughtful,  as  we  rememljer  how  we 
are  going  on  ;  but  the  great  thing  (as  re¬ 
gards  one’s  self)  is,  after  :ill,the  sight  of  the 
gloom  before  us,  into  which  we  are  ad¬ 
vancing  day  by  day ;  not  seeing  even  a 
step  a-he!Ml.  And  to  that  nniy  be  added 
the  occasional  examples  which  are  pressed 
upon  us  in  the  case  of  others,  who  once 
seemed  very  much  like  ourselves,  of  what 
human  beings  m.ay  come  to  be.  And  that 
which  man  has  done,  man  may  do.  I  see 
various  things  that  are  worthy  of  note,  as 
I  look  round  on  the  procession  of  the 
hum.an  beings  I  knew  and  remember,  and 
think  what  comes  as  we  go  on.  I  see  some 
wlioare  rather  battered  and  travel-st.'uuetl. 
The  greatness  of  the  way  is  beginning  to 
tell.  I  see  some  who  look  somewh.at  Avorn 
and  jaded.  There  are  little  physical  8ymj>- 
toms  of  the  wear  of  the  machine.  The 
hair  of  certain  men  is  going,  or  even  gone. 
The  teeth  of  some  are  not  complete,  as  of 
vore.  On  the  whole,  I  trust,  we  are  gain¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  period  of 
life  that  one  avouUI  wish  to  live  over  again  ; 
no  jieriod,  at  least,  of  more  than  a  very 
few  days.  There  are  wrecks,  no  doubt : 
some  who  broke  down  early,  and  have 
quite  disappearwl,  one  does  not  know 
where;  ainl  among  these  more  than  one  or 
two  whose  jtromise  was  of  the  best. 

Thinking  of  this  one  day,  I  was  walking 
along  a  certain  street,  and  came  to  a  phwe 
wliere  it  was  needful  to  cross.  A  carriage 
stopjK'd  the  W!iy,  if  that  indeed  can  lie 
called  a  carri.age  which  was  no  more  than 
a  cab.  And  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  c.alvhorse,  which  was  standing  close 
by  the  pavement.  He  was  a  sorry  creature ; 
but,  ns  you  looked  at  him,  there  was  no 
mistJiking  the  thoroughbred.  There  was 
the  light  head,  once  so  graceful ;  the  di¬ 
lated,  sensitive  nostrils  were  still  there, 
ami  the  slender  legs.  But  the  poor  legs 
were  bent  and  shaky' ;  the  neck  was  cut 
into  by  the  collar ;  the  hair  Avas  rubbed  off 
the  skin  in  many  jilaces ;  and  the  sides 
were  going  Avith  that  jteculiar  motion 
Avhich  indicates  broken  Avind.  Here  was 
Avliat  the  jioor  horse  had  come  to.  At  first 
doubtless  he  was  a  graceful,  cheerful  creji- 
ture,  petted  and  made  much  of  in  his 
youth.  Probably  he  proved  not  worth 
training  for  a  race-horse  ;  and  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Avithout  sufficient  bone  !uid  muscle  is 
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very  useless  for  practical  piirposes  ;  though 
it  may  be  remarked  that  a  thorough-bred 
vith  stifticient  b(»iie  and  muscle  is  tlie  bt*st 
horse  for  every  kind  of  work  except  draw¬ 
ing  coals  or  beer.  So  the  poor  thing  be¬ 
came  a  riding-hack,  ami  having  fallen  a 
few  times  was  sold  for  a  calnhorse.  And 
it  was  plain  that  for  many  days  he  had 
been  poorly  fed,  and  hardly  worktsl ;  and 
that  now  the  cab  jiroprietor  was  taking  all 
he  could  out  of  him,  before  giving  him 
over  to  the  knacker,  to  be  made  into  sau¬ 
sages.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  the 
last  stage  in  a  horse’s  existence  is  to  go  to 
thedogs.  There  are  soniedistrictsin  which 
he  goes  to  the  j)igs ;  and  others  in  which 
he  ends  by  atfording  nutriment,  in  a  dis¬ 
guised  form,  to  human  beings.  I  am  no 
alarmist.,  and  I  believe  hor.si*-flesh  is  quite 
salutary.  All  I  have  to  ad’d  is,  that  per¬ 
sons  liaviiig  an  antipathy  to  that  article  of 
footl,  had  better  incpiire  where  their  bacon 
was  fed,  and  had  better  keep  a  sharp  eye 
ujMin  their  sausages. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression  fiom  a  sad 
reflection.  That  |)<)or  cab-horse  suggested 
various  hurnau  beings  whom  I  once  knew. 
We  have  all  known  clever  and  promising 
youths  who  became  drunken  wrecks,  and 
who  deviattsl  into  various  patlis  of  sin, 
shame,  and  ruin.  I  laid  do>\ii  my  pen  when 
I  had  written  tliat  sentence,  and  thought  of 
four,  five,  six,  who  ha<l  ended  so,  thinking  of 
them  not  without  a  tear.  Some  were  the 
very  last  you  wotild  have  exjK'Cted  to  come 
to  this.  There  are  imleed  men  whose  ca¬ 
reer  as  youths  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  their 
after-<‘areer  of  shame  ;  but  my  early  friends 
were  not  such  as  these.  I  can  think  of 
some,  cheerful,  amiable,  facile  in  the  hand 
of  comj>auion8  good  or  bad,  who  bade 
fair  for  goodness  and  happiness,  yet  who 
W'ent  astray,  and  who  wen*  WTcckisl  very 
soon.  I  knew  of  one,  once  a  man  of  high 
character  and  good  standing,  who  had  to 
become  as  one  «lead,  and  wlio  was  long 
afterwards  traced,  a  sailor  in  distant  se;is. 
He  had  a  lK‘autiful  voice  ;  ami  I  have  heard 
that  it  was  tine  t«>  hear  him  singing  on 
the  deck  by  moonlight  as  he  kej>t  his 
watch.  Poor  wretch,  with  what  a  heavy 
heart ! 

Tlie  change  th.at  ]>asse8  u|K)n  one's  self 
as  we  go  on  through  life,  comes  so  gradu¬ 
ally  through  the  wear  of  successive  days, 
th.it  we  are  hardly  conscious  how  percepti¬ 
bly  we  are  getting  through  all  that  we  have 
to  get  through  hert*.  We  fancy,  quite  hon¬ 


estly,  that  wo  do  not  look  any  older  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  we  are  now  just 
the  same  as  we  were  tt*n  years  since.  We 
fancy  that,  intellectually  and  morally,  we 
are  iKjtter ;  and  physically  just  the  same. 
People  whose  character  and  history  are 
common|»lace,  at  least  fancy  this  in  their 
more  clK*erful  hours.  Hut  sometimes  it 
comes  home  to  us  what  a  change  lias  pass¬ 
ed  on  us,  perhajis  in  not  a  very  long  time. 
You  M  ill  feel  this  esjiecially  in  reading  old 
letters  and  diaries;  the  letters  you  wrote 
and  the  diary  you  kept  long  ago.  You 
probably  thought  that  your  present  hand¬ 
writing  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  hand- 
ivriting  of  ten  years  since ;  but  when  you 
put  the  two  side  by  side,  you  will  see  hoiv 
different  they  are.  And  in  the  poru.sal  of 
these  ancient  ilocuinents,  it  ivill  be  borne 
in  u|)on  you  how  completely  changed  are 
the  things  you  care  for.  The  cares  and 
interests,  the  fears  and  hopes,  of  the  ohl 
days,  are  mainly  gone.  You  have  arrived 
at  quite  ditfereiit  estimates  of  jHJople  ainl 
of  things  ;  and  if  you  Ik;  a  M'iser,  you  are 
doubtless  a  s.adder  man.  And  when  you 
go  back  to  the  schoollMiy  sjxit,  or  to  the 
house  M'here  you  lived  M  hen  you  were  ten 
years  old,  it  will  bo  a  curious  thing  to 
contrast  the  little  fellow  of  that  time,  with 
your  oivn  grave  and  8olx*red  self.  Ami 
you  will  do  so  the  more  vividly  in  the 
presence  of  some  well-remembered  object, 
ivhich  has  hardly  change«l  at  all  in  the 
years  Avliich  have  changed  you  so  much. 
It  is  a  conunonjdace  ;  but  commend  mo  to 
commonplaces  for  reaching  thh  common 
heart :  the  picture  of  the  aged  man,  or 
even  the  man  in  middle  .age,  standing  be¬ 
side  the  tree  of  the  river  by  which  he 
)laye<l  when  he  was  a  little  child.  The 
lills,  the  fields,  the  trws  around  are  the 
same  ;  and  there  is  he,  so  changed!  You 
remember  Wonlsivorth’s  beautiful  ballad, 
in  which  the  old  school-master  is  lying  be¬ 
side  the  fountain,  by  which  he  was  used 
to  lie  in  his  days  of  youthful  strength  : 
you  reme?nlM*r  the  same  old  man,  looking 
back  from  a  bright  Aj)ril  moniing,  to  an¬ 
other  April  morning  exactly  like  it,  but 
])ast  for  forty  years.  We  may  well  belit've, 
that  there  is  not  a  human  Inaiig  but  knoM’s 
the  fet'ling.  It  is  wmie  little  thing  in  our 
own  history  tluit  we  rememlier  ;  but  it  has 
toJiched  the  electric  chain  of  association, 
and  wakened  up  the  jtast.  There  is  a  rude 
song  curn*nt  ainong  the  coal-miners  of  the 
north  of  England,  in  M’hich  an  old  man 
is  stamling  by  an  old  oak-tree,  and  sjK?aking 
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to  that  nnchan'ie*!  friend  of  the  ohaiige  that 
has  passtsl  upon  himself;  and  though  the 
clionis,  recuiTiiig  at  the  end  of  each  verse, 
is  not  so  graceful  as  the  lines  ■which 
Wordsworth  gives  to  Matthew,  the 
thought  is  exactly  the  same.  The  words 
are:  “Sair  failed,  hinny,  sair  failed  noM’ : 
sair  failed  hinny,  sin  I  kenned  thou.”  lint 
of  all  the  ]>oems  which  contrast  the  mtich- 
chauge<l  man  and  the  little-changed  tree,  I 
know  of  none  more  touching  than  one  I 
lately  read  in  an  American  magazine.  It 
is  called  The  Name  in  the  Bark.  Let  me 
say,  in  j)assing,  that  it  seems  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  poetry  in  the  magazine 
I  mean  (it  is  the  Atlantic  Monthbf)  is  so 
incompanihly  better  than  any  we  ever  find 
in  any  English  magazine.  Here  is  a  part 
of  the  ])oem : 

“The  self  of  so  long  ago, 

And  the  self  I  struggle  to  know, 

I  sometimes  think  we  are  two — or  are  we  sha¬ 
dows  of  one  ? 

To-day  the  shadow  I  am, 

Comes  back  in  the  sweet  summer  calm. 
To  trace  where  the  earlier  shadow  flitted  awhile 
in  the  sun. 

“  Once  more  in  the  dewy  morn, 

I  trod  through  the  whispering  corn  : 

Cool  to  my  fevered  check  sof  t  breezy  kisses  i 
were  blown :  1 

The  ribboned  and  tasseled  grass 
Leaned  over  the  flattering  glass ; 

And  the  sunny  waters  trilled  the  same  low 
musical  tone. 

“To  the  gray  old  birch  I  came,  ' 

Where  I  whittled  my  schoolboy  name: 
The  nimble  squirrel  once  more  ran  skippingly 
over  the  rail: 

The  blackbirds  down  among 
The  alders  noisily  sung, 

And  under  the  blackl)erry -trees  whistled  the 
serious  quail. 

“  I  came,  remembering  well. 

How  my  little  shadow  fell. 

As  I  painfully  reached  and  wrote  to  leave  to  the 
future  a  sign : 

There,  stooping  a  little,  I  found 
A  half-healed,  curious  wound — 

An  ancient  scar  in  the  bark,  but  no  initial  of 
mine!" 

I  shitll  not  inbl  the  verses  in  which  tlie 
poet  wisely  iiKtnilizes  on  this  instance  how 
last  the  traces  we  leave  behind  us  jiass 
away.  Is  it  because  I  can  rememl»er  how 
my  little  shadow  fell  many  years  since, 
that  the  last-<pioted  verse  touches  me  as  it 
does  ?  We  east  a  difierent  shadow  now, 
my  friend,  from  that  little  one  we  remem¬ 


ber  well ;  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  till 
the  shadows  that  fell  and  the  substance 
that  east  them  shall  have  left  here  an 
equ.al  trace. 

Yes,  my  readers,  we  are  all  elninged,  as 
we  are  going  on,  from  what  we  »ised  to 
Ih‘.  Ami  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  changed. 
The  wonder  is  that  we  are  not  changed  a 
great  deal  more.  How  much  hard  work 
i  we  have  done ;  how  much  care,  trouble, 
anxiety,  disappointment,  we  have  come 
through  !  \\  hat  painful  lessons  we  have 

'  been  obliged  to  learn,  every  one  of  ns  !  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  we  do  is  merely  to 
seiwe  the  j)nrpo8es  of  the  time,  and  it 
leaves  no  trace ;  but  when  the  work  done 
leaves  its  tangible  memorial,  it  often  strikes 
ns  much ;  and  we  wonder  to  st*e  how  fresh 
ami  unwearied  the  man  looks  who  did  it 
all.  1  have  seen  the  acenmnlate<l  stock  of 
sennons  of  a  ••lergyman  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  t'hnrch.  It  was  awful  to  see 
what  a  vast  mass  they  were.  .(\n<i  even 
when  we  look  not  at  the  work  of  a  life¬ 
time,  but  at  the  results  of  what  was  no 
more  than  ]>art  of  the  work  of  a  few  years, 
we  do  80  with  a  feeling  of  8nr])rise  that 
the  man  who  did  it  M’as  not  at  the  end  of 
his  work  much  changed  to  appearance 
from  what  he  was  when  he  l)egan  it. 
Some  time  since  I  got  back  for  a  short 
time  the  prize  essays  I  wrote  while  at  col¬ 
lege.  They  filled  a  whole  shelf,  ami  not  a 
very  small  shelf.  It  was  awful  to  ltK)k  at 
them.  They  Avere  all  written  before  the 
writer  was  twenty-two.  They  wen*  great 
heavy  volumes  —  heavy  physically;  .and 
intellectually  and  aesthetically  still  heavier. 
I  tried  to  read  one,  but  could  not,  because 
it  Avas  80  tiresome;  and  I  may  therefore 
fairly  conclude  that  no  one  aa  IU  ever  read 
them.  Yet  let  me  confess,  that  having  ar- 
riuiged  them  on  a  lower  shelf,  I  sat  down 
on  a  rocking-chair  imnuHiiately  in  front  of 
them,  .and  looked  at  them  Avith  great  in¬ 
terest  and  womler.  In  such  a  ]>rosi»ect, 
what  could  one  do  V)nt  shake  one’s  head 
and  sigh  'i  The  essays  Avere  all  succi*SHful, 
Mr.  Snarling.  Every  one  of  tho.se  prize 
essays  got  its  jwize.  It  is  not  in  mortifi¬ 
cation  that  one  sighs,  but  vaguely  in  the 
vieAV  of  such  an  immense  deal  of  hard 
Avork  done  to  so  very  small  purpose.  And 
when  yon  look  at  a  man  advanml  in  life, 
whose  Avhole  life  has  betai  one  of  hard 
work,  yon  can  not  but  confusedly  wonder 
to  see  him  Im^king  as  he  d<H*s.  To  see 
Lord  Campbell  Avalking  about  at  Hart- 
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rigge,  when  he  had  reached  the  higliest 
place  that  a  British  subject  can  reach — to 
see  the  lK*nigiiaiit  and  cheerful  face  of  that 
remarkable  man — and  then  to  think  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  mental  labor  he 
had  gone  through  in  his  long  life,  was  a 
most  |K?q)lexing  and  bewilclering  sight. 
AVhen  you  are  shown  a  ship  that  has  come 
back  from  an  Arctic  voyage,  you  will 
gcnenilly  remark  that  the  ship  looks  like 
it ;  it  has  a  w'eathcr-lx'aten  and  battered 
aspect,  suggestive  of  crunching  .agiiinst 
icebergs  and  the  like.  But  when  you  are 
shown  a  man  whose  voyage  in  life  luis 
betai  a  long  and  lal>orious  one,  you  are 
sometimes  sui*])ri8ed  to  find  that  he  looks 
as  fresh  and  unwearii-d  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing  all  his  life  but  amuse  himself. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  is  a  great 
blessing  that  in  this  Avorld  there  are  such 
things  :is  Beginnings  and  Buds.  It  is  a 
blessing  that  we  can  divide  our  way,  as  we 
go  on,  into  stages — that  we  are  saved  the 
wearying  and  depressing  effect  of  a  very 
long  uniform  look-out.  We  begin  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  tasks,  we  end  them,  and  then 
Ave  iK'giii  afresh.  And  even  those  things 
in  Avliich,  in  fact  there  are  no  beginnings 
nor  einls,  have  them  in  our  fe<‘ling.  The 
unvarying  a<ivance  of  time  is  broken  into 
days  :uid  weeks ;  and  we  feel  a  most  de- 
cide«l  end  on  Saturday  night,  and  we  make 
a  new  start  on  Alonday  morning.  It  must 
be  dreadful  fora  man  to  work  straight  on, 
Sunday  and  all  other  days.  I  believe  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  do  so  long. 
Tlie  man  who  refuses  to  obst*rve  a  wei‘kly 
day  of  rest  will  knock  his  head  against  the 
whole  system  of  things,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  head. 

But  even  more  valuable  than  this  ol)- 
vious  result  of  the  existence  of  Beginnings 
and  Ends  is  another.  It  is  an  uns]H‘aktd)le 
blessing  that  a  man  who  has  got  himself 
thoroughly  into  a  mess  any  where  or  in 
any  occupation,  shouhl  l>e  able  to  get  away 
somewhere  else  and  l»cgin  again.  If  Air. 
Snarling,  who  has  quarreknl  with  all  his 
]>arishiouer8  in  his  present  charge,  were 
remove*!  to  another  a  hundred  miles  off,  I 
think  he  would  take  great  pains  to  avoid 
those  acts  of  folly  and  ill-temjHir  which 
have  nnvle  him  so  unhappy  where  he  Ls. 
And  let  me  say  in  addition,  that  most  of 
us,  as  we  go  on,  are  admitting  in  our  hearts 
always  the  im]>erfeotion  and  unsatisfac¬ 
toriness  of  our  jiast  life.  We  are  every 
now  and  then,  in  thought  and  feeling,  be¬ 
ginning  again.  Men  are  every  now'  and 


then  cutting  off  the  past ;  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  they  must  start,  or  (more  com¬ 
monly)  that  a  little  while  back  they  did 
start,  anew.  A'ou  occasionally  avow  to 
yourself,  my  reader,  though  not  to  the 
world,  that  you  were  a  blockhead  even 
two  or  three  years  ago.  A"ou  occasionally 
say  to  yourself  that  your  real  life  begins 
from  this  day  three  years.  From  that 
(Lite  you  think  you  have  been  a  great 
de.al  wiser  and  better.  That  course  of 
conduct  five  years  ago ;  those  ojtinions  you 
held  then,  that  poem,  essay,  or  book  you 
wrote  then,  you  are  willing  to  give  up. 
You  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  them. 
But  that  was  in  a  former  stage — in  a 
difierent  life.  A'ou  have  begun  again 
since  that  ;  you  have  cut  connection 
with  it.  A’ou  say  to  yourself:  “It  may 
be  thirty  years  since  I  came  into  the 
Avorld;  but  my  real  life — the  j tail  of  my 
life  I  am  willing  to  avow  and  to  answer 
for — began  on  the  first  of  January,  1860. 
I  cut  off  all  that  pri*ceded.  I  l)egan  again 
then ;  and  as  for  Avhat  I  h.ave  said  and 
done  since  then,  I  am  rca<ly  (as  Scotch 
folk  say)  to  stand  on  the  head  of  it.  It 
is  only  in  a  limited  sense  that  I  a*lmit  my 
identity  with  the  individual  who  before 
that  date  bore  my  name  and  wore  my  as- 
jM'ct.  1  disavow  the  individual.  I  con¬ 
demn  him  as  severely  as  you  can  do.” 
Tell  mo,  my  reader,  have  you  not  many 
a  time  done  that?  Uave  you  not  given 
up  one  leaf  .as  ho])elessly  blotted,  and  tried 
to  turn  over  a  new  one — cut  of!’  (in  short) 
the  preceding  days  of  life  and  resolvetl  to 
begin  again?  Do  so,  my  frientl.  You 
may  make  something  of  the  new  leaf,  but 
you  will  never  make  any  thing  of  the  ohl 
one.  And  whenever  you  find  any  human 
being  anxious  to  begin  again,  always  let 
him  «lo  it,  always  help  him  to  do  it. 
Don’t  do  as  some  malicious  Avretches  do, 
try  to  make  it  as  difficult  am!  humiliating 
as  possible  for  him  to  tuni  over  the  neAv 
leaf.  Don’t  try  to  com|>el  him  to  a  formal 
declaration  in  words  that  he  sees  his  for¬ 
mer  life  was  Avrong,  and  wants  to  break 
aAvay  from  it ;  it  Avas  bitter  enough  for 
him  to  make  that  avoAval  to  himself.  A’^oti 
will  find  malicious  unim:ils  Avho,  if  man  or 
child  lias  done  wrong,  and  is  sorry  for  it, 
and  Avishes  to  turn  into  a  Ix'tter  way,  will 
do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  from  quietly  turning  away  from  the 
blurred  jiage  an<l  beginning  the  clean  one. 
If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  the  repent¬ 
ing  sinner,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there 
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is  vicious  spite  over  the  repentinj;  sinner  j 
in  certain  hearts  upon  earth.  Let  us  not  j 
seek  to  make  repentance  harder  tlian  it  is  j 
l)y  its  nature.  iTnhappily  there  ai*e  cases 
in  which  neither  in  fiict  nor  in  feeling  is  it 
possible  to  begin  again — at  least  upon  an 
unsullied  page.  There  are  many  people 
who  never  have  a  second  chance.  They 
must  go  deeper  and  deeper ;  they  took 
the  wrong  turning,  and  they  can  never  go 
hack.  Such  is  generally  the  result  of 
crime.  There  is  one  sex,  at  least,  with 
which  the  one  wrong  step  is  irretraceable. 
And  even  with  the  ruder  half  of  mankind, 
there  are  sojiie  deeds  which,  being  done, 
shut  you  in  like  the  ^ring-lock  in  p<Kir 
Ginevra’s  oak-chest.  There  is  no  re])ass- 
ing ;  and  often  the  irreversible  turning 
into  the  wrong  track  was  not  the  result  of 
any  thing  like  crime;  often  the  cause  was 
110  more  than  ill-luck,  or  some  foolish 
word  or  doing.  What  disproportionate 
punishment  often  follows  on  little  acts  of 
haste  or  ftilly !  In  the  order  of  Pro\n- 
dence  follv  is  often  jmnished  much  more 
severely  than  sin.  A  voung  fellow,  fool¬ 
ishly  thinking  to  gain  the  favor  of  a  sport¬ 
ing  patron  hy  exhibiting  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  turf  and  the  chase,  cuts 
himself  off  from  the  living  on  which  his 
heart  was  set.  A  flip})ant  word,  hardly 
spoken  till  it  was  repented,  has  jtrejudi- 
ciallv  affected  a  man’s  whole  after-career. 
Various  men,  in  pique  and  haste,  have 
niatle  marriages  which  blighted  all  their 
life,  and  which  brought  an  actual  sorer 
punishment  than  that  with  which  the  law 
visits  aggravated  burglary  or  manslaugh¬ 
ter.  It  is  well  in  most  cases  to  keep  a  way 
of  retreat.  It  is  Avell  that  before  entering 
in  you  should  see  if  you  can  get  out, 
should  it  prove  desirable.  You  must  be 
very  confident  or  very  desperate  if  you 
cut  off  the  bridge  beliind  you,  when  in 
front  there  is  but  to  do  or  to  die.  No 
doubt  a  habit  of  keeping  the  retreat  open 
is  fatal  to  decision  of  action  and  character. 
There  is  good,  in  one  view,  in  feeling  that 
we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  are  in 
for  it/  then  we  shall  hold  stoutly  on; 
otherwise,  we  may  be  advancing  with 
only  half  a  heart.  And  there  are  import¬ 
ant  cases  in  which  the  difference  between 
half  a  heart  and  a  whole  one  makes  just 
the  difference  between  signal  defeat  and 
splendid  victory. 

It  is  to  lie  admitted,  my  friends,  that  as 
we  go  on,  the  nonsense  is  being  taken  out 


of  us.  You  have  seen  a  horse  start  upon 
its  journey  in  a  very  frisky  condition, 
kicking  about  and  prancing;  but  after  a 
few  miles  it  settles  into  doing  its  work 
steadily.  That  is  the  image  which  to  my 
mind  represents  our  career,  going  on. 
The  romance  has  mainly  departed.  We 
look  for  homely  things,  and  are  content 
with  them.  Once,  too,  we  expected  to  do 
great  achievements,  but  not  now.  We 
know,  generally,  our  humble  mark.  In¬ 
deed,  the  question  as  to  the  earning  of 
bread  and  butter  has  utterly  crowded  out 
of  our  hearts  the  question  as  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  fame.  We  would  not  give  one 
pound  six  and  eight-|H*nce  for  wide  re¬ 
nown.  We  would  not  give  the  eight- 
pence  for  posthumous  celebrity.  We 
know  our  humble  mark,  I  h.ave  said.  I 
mean  intellectually.  And  it  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  know  it.  It  saves  us  much  fever 
of  competition,  of  susjHmse,  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  We  can  not  possibly  be  be'aten  in 
the  race  of  ambition  ;  we  can  not  even  in¬ 
jure  our  lungs  or  our  heart  in  the  race  of 
anftiition  ;  because  we  shall  not  run  it  at  all. 
A  wise  man  may  Vie  very  glad,  and  very 
thankful,  that  he  does  not  think  himself  a 
great  genius,  and  that  he  does  not  think 
what  he  can  do  very  splendid.  For  if  a 
man  thought  himself  a  great  genius,  he 
would  lie  bitterly  mortified  that  he  was 
not  recognized  as  stich.  And  if  a  man 
thought  his  sermons  or  his  Inioks  very 
fine,  he  would  Vie  mortified  that  his  church 
was  not  crammed  to  suffbration,  instea<l 
of  being  quite  j>lease<l  when  it  is  respecta¬ 
bly  filhsl ;  and  he  would  lie  disappointe<I 
that  his  Viooks  do  not  sell  Viy  scores  of 
thousands  of  cojiies,  instea<l  of  being  joy- 
fid  that  about  half  the  first  edition  sells, 
leaving  his  puVdishers  or  himself  only  a 
little  out  of  pocket,  besides  all  their  time 
and  trouble.  I  know  a  man  of  highly  re¬ 
sectable  talents,  who  once  published  a 
theological  book.  NoViody  ever  bought  a 
copy  except  himself.  But  he  Viought  a 
goofl  many,  which  he  gave  to  his  friends. 
And  then  he  was  extremely  pleased  that 
so  many  copies  were  sold.  Was  he  not  a 
wise  and  modest  man  ? 

Among  other  follies,  I  think  that  in 
going  on,  men,  if  they  have  any  sense  at 
all,  get  rid  of  Affectation.  Few  middle- 
aged  men,  unless  they  be  V)y  nature  incur¬ 
ably  silly  and  conceited,  tiy  to  walk  along 
the  street  in  a  dignified  and  effective  way. 
TViey  wish  to  get  quickly  and  quietly 
along ;  and  they  have  utterly  discarded 
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the  idea  that  any  j)a88er-by  thinka  it 
worth  wiiile  to  look  at  them.  Generally 
spt'akiii^,  they  sign  their  names  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  handwriting.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
look  very  cheerful.  They  seem,  when 
silent,  to  fall  into  calculations,  the  result 
of  which  is  not  satisfactory.  The  great 
tamer  of  men  is,  doubtless,  the  want  of 
money.  That  is  the  thing  that  brings 
people  ilown  from  their  airy  flights  and 
romantic  imaginations ;  especially  when 
there  are  stune  dependent  on  them.  Vou 
may  dismiss  the  very  rich,  who  never 
need  think  and  scheme  almut  inojiey,  and 
how  it  is  to  lx*  got,  ami  how  far  it  can  be 
made  to  go,  as  an  inappreciable  fraction 
of  the  human  r:u*e.  Care  sits  heavy  ufam 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  going 
on.  Y(»u  know  the  anxious  look,  .and  the 
inelastic  step,  of  most  middle-aged  people 
who  have  children.  All  these  things  are 
the  result  of  the  w:uit  of  money.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  want  of  money  serves  great  ends 
in  the  economy  of  things.  Probably  it  is 
a  necalful  and  essential  spur  to  work,  and 
a  useful  teacher  of  modesty,  humility, 
mo<leration.  No  man  will  be  blown  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  oonsecpience,  or 
walk  about  fancjing  that  he  is  being  point¬ 
ed  out  with  the  finger  as  the  illustrious 
Smith,  when  (like  poor  Ix'igh  Hunt)  he 
fears  lest  the  baker  shouhl  refuse  to  send 
him  bre.ad,or  that  the  washerwoman  should 
impound  his  shirts.  It  is  a  lamentable 
story  that  is  sot  out  in  the  latter  portions 
of  the  Correspondence  of  that  amiable  but 
unwise  man.  And  human  vanity  needs  a 
strong  pressure  to  keep  it  within  mmler- 
ate  limits.  Even  the  wise  man,  with  ail 
his  unsp.aring  efforts  to  keep  self-conceit 
down,  has  latent  in  him  more  of  it  than 
he  would  like  to  confess.  I  lately  heard 
of  an  outburst  of  the  vanity  latent  in  a 
decent  farmer  of  moderate  means.  One 
market-<lay  he  got  somewhat  drunk,  un¬ 
happily.  And  walking  home,  on  the  coun¬ 
try  road,  he  fell  into  a  ditch,  wherein  he 
remained.  .Some  of  his  friends  found  him 
there,  and  proc4.‘eded  to  rescue  him.  (Jn 
approaching  him,  they  found  he  was  pray¬ 
ing.  For  though  drunk  that  day,  he  was 
really  a  worthy  man  :  it  was  quite  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  ;  I  suppose  ho  never  got 
drunk  again.  They  caught  a  sentence 
of  his  prayer.  It  wjvs  :  “  Lord,  as  thou 
hast  made  me  great,  so  do  thou  make  me 
goodr  His  friends  had  no  idea  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  man  held 
himself.  He  was,  in  the  matter  of  great- 
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ness,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  people  round  him.  Hut  he  did 
not  think  so.  In  his  secret  soul,  he  fan- 
cie«l  himself  a  very  superior  man.  And 
when  his  self-restraint  was  removed  by 
whisky,  the  fancy  came  out. 

Hut  he  must  h.ave  been  at  least  a  well- 
to-do  man,  who  had  this  i«lea  of  his  own 
imiMirtance.  Many  men  are  burdened  far 
trx)  heavily  for  that.  Very  m.'iny  men  in 
this  world  are  bearing  just  as  much  as 
they  can.  A  little  more  would  break 
them  down,  as  the  last  pound  biraks  the 
camel’s  back.  When  a  man  is  lo.aded 
with  as  much  work,  or  suffering,  or  dis¬ 
appointment,  as  he  can  bear,  a  very  tri¬ 
fling  addition  w  ill  make  his  burden  great¬ 
er  than  he  can  bear.  I  rememlK*r  how  a 
friend  told  me  of  a  time  when  he  was 

t*assing  through  the  greatest  trouble  of 
lis  life.  He  had  met  a  very  heavy  trial, 
but  was  bearing  up  wonderfully.  One 
day,  only  a  day  or  two  .after  the  stroke 
had  fallen,  he  was  walking  along  a  lonely 
ami  rocky  path,  when  he  tripfsid  and  fell 
down,  giving  his  knee  a  severe  st mining 
blow  .against  a  rock.  He  had  lieen  able 
to  bear  up  liefore,  though  his  heart  was 
full.  Hut  that  was  the  drop  t<K>  much  : 
and  he  broke  <lown  and  cried  like  a  child, 
though  before  that  he  h.ad  not  shed  a 
tear. 

There  are  various  conclusions  .at  which 
men  arrive  as  they  go  on,  which  at  an 
earlier  part  of  their  jouniey  they  would 
have  rejected  with  indignation.  Gne  thing 
vou  will  leani,  my  reader,  as  you  advance, 
IS,  M'hat  you  may  expect.  I  mean,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  how  much  you  may  ex)H:ct  from 
the  kindness  of  your  friends;  how  much 
they  are  likely  to  do  for  you  ;  how  much 
they  are  likely  to  put  themselves  about  to 
serve  you.  t  do  not  say  it  in  the  way 
of  finding  fault  ;  but  the  ordinary  men 
of  this  world  are  so  completely  occupied 
in  looking  to  their  own  concerns,  that  they 
have  no  time  or  strength  to  spare  for  those 
of  others.  And,  .accordingly,  if  you  stick  in 
the  mud,  you  had  much  better,  in  all  ordina¬ 
ry  cases,  try  to  get  out  yourself  Nobody 
is  likely  to  help  you  particularly.  Good 
Samaritans,  in  modem  society,  are  rare  ; 
jiriests  and  levites  are  freipient.  I  lately 
came  to  know  a  m.an  who  had  faithfully 
and  effectually  served  a  certain  c.auso  for 
many  years.  He  came  at  last  to  a  point 
in  his  life  at  which  those  interested  in  the 
cause  he  had  served  might  have  greatly 
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helped  him.  lie  m.'xdo  sure  tliey  would. 
Hut  they  simply  did  nothing.  Xoho«ly 
moved  a  finger  to  .aid  th.at  meritorious 
man.  He  was  mortified;  Init  after  M.ait- 
ing  a  little,  he  proceeded  to  help  himself’; 
which  he  did  effectually.  I  do  not  think  he 
will  trust  to  his  f'riendsany  more.  ’’Hie  truth 
is,  that  beyond  the  elost*st  circle  of  relation¬ 
ship,  men  in  general  care  very  little  in¬ 
deed  for  each  other.  I  know  men,  in<l(*e<l 
— and  I  s:iy  it  with  pride  an<l  thankful¬ 
ness — with  whom  the  case  is  very  differ¬ 
ent :  I  rememljer  one  who  loved  his  friends 
as  himself,  and  who  stood  up  for  them 
everywhere  with  a  noble  devotion  :  I  think 
a  good  many  of  them  caught  from  him 
the  imptilse  that  would  have  made  them  j 
do  as  !mieh  for  him  ;  but  he  was  one  of  | 
the  truest  friends  and  the  noblest-hearted  j 
men  on  this  earth.  Many  months  are  ! 
gone  since  he  w.as  laid  in  his  grave;  but  ■ 
how  m.'iny  of  the  writers  and  readers  of ! 
this  Magazine  cheri.sh,  more  warmly  th.an  i 
ever,  the  memory  of  .lohn  I’arker  !  “If: 
I  forget  thee,”  my  l>eloved  friend  —  yo!i  I 
rememlK*r  D.avid’s  solemn  wor<ls.  Hut, 
compared  with  tho  chance  ac«juninta!iceH  j 
M  hoin  every  one  knows,  he  was  .as  a  Man 
among  (iorillas.  And  I  recur  to  my  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  beyond  closest  ties  of  blood, 
men  in  general  care  very  little  for  one  an¬ 
other.  You  have  kpown,  I  dare  s.ay,  an 
old  gentleman,  dying  in  great  snfl’ering 
through  many  weeks  ;  but  his  old  club 
friends  did  not  care  .at  all ;  at  most,  very  | 
little.  His  suffering  and  death  caused, 
them  not  the  slightest  appreciable  con- 
C(‘ni.  You  m.ay  exj»ect  certain  of  your 
friends  to  l)e  e.xtremely  lively  and  amusing 
at  a  dinner-]»arty,  on  the  day  of  your 
funeral.  I  remember,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  feeling  very  imlignant  at  learning 
about  a  gay  entert.ainment,  where  was 
much  music  and  dancing,  atten<led  by  a 
numl)er  of  young  ]>eople,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  a  fair  voung  com¬ 
panion  of  them  all  was  laid  in  fier  last  rest¬ 
ing-place.  I  .am  so  many  years  older  ; 
yet  I  confess  I  have  not  succeeded  in  j 
schooling  myself  to  feel  none  of  the  indig- 
n.ation  I  then  felt ;  though  I  have  tho¬ 
roughly  got  rid  of  the  slightest  tendency 
to  the  surprise  I  felt  in  that  inexperience<l 
time.  For,  since  then,  I  have  seen  a 
voung  fellow  of  six-and-twenty  engaged 
in  a  lively  flirtation  with  two  girls  who 
were  in  a  railway-carriage  while  he  was 
standing  on  the  platform,  just  the  day  after 
his  mother’s  funeral.  I  have  beheld  two 


young  ladies  decked  to  go  out  to  a  ball. 
'Pheir  dresses  hajtpily  combined  a  most 
becoming  aspect  with  the  e.xpression  of 
a  modified  degree  of  mourning,  dliey 
had  recently  lost  a  relative.  The  rel.'itive 
w!is  their  father.  I  have  Avitnessed  the 
gayety  .and  the  flirtations  of  a  newly-made 
widow.  It  appeared  to  me  a  sorry  sight. 
There  are  human  livings,  it  can  not  lie  de¬ 
nied,  whose  main  characteristics  are  sel¬ 
fishness  and  heartlessness.  For  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  true,  that  the  most  thorough 
(lisregard  for  the  feelings,  and  wishes,  and 
interest  of  others,  may  coexist  Avith  tho 
keenest  concern  for  one’s  self.  You  will 
find  people  who  be.ar  Avith  a  heroii;  con¬ 
stancy  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  others  ; 
but  who  make  a  frightful  howling  about 
their  own.  And,  singularly,  those  who 
never  gave  sympathy  to  .another  mortal 
expect  that  other  mortals  shall  evince 
lively  sympathy  Avith  them,  (’ommend 
me  to  a  thoroughly  selfish  person  for 
hmd  complaints  of  the  selfishness  of  oth¬ 
ers. 

As  you  go  on,  you  Avill  come  to  uncler- 
stand  how  Avell  you  can  be  spareil  from 
this  Avorld.  You  remember  Napoleon’s 
axiom,  that  no  m.an  is  necessary.  There 
is  no  man  in  the  AA’orld  whom  the  Avorld 
could  not  do  without.  Tliere  are  many 
men  Avho,  if  they  AA-ere  taken  aAvay,  Avould 
be  missed  ;  Avould  be  very  much  missed, 
fHwhaps,  by  more  or  fewer  human  be¬ 
ings.  Hut  there  is  no  man  but  wh.at  we 
may  s.ay  of  him  that,  useful  and  vahuablc 
as  he  may  be,  we  might,  sooner  or  later, 
Avith  more  or  less  diflicnlty,  come  to  do 
without  him.  The  country  got  oA’cr  the 
loss  of  Sir  Holx'rt  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  it  misses  Prince  Albert  yet, 
but  it  is  getting  over  his  absence.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  ai*e  not  hearts 
in  Avhich  a  worthy  human  being  is  always 
remembered,  and  always  missed  ;  in  which 
his  absence  is  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss, 
making  all  life  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be.  Hut  in  the  case  of  ea<-h,  these 
hearts  are  feAV.  And  it  is  quite  fit  that 
they  should  be  fcAV.  If  our  sympathy 
AA-itli  others  were  as  kwn  as  our  feeling 
for  ourselves,  we  should  get  poorly  through 
life ;  Avith  many  persons,  sympathy  is  «)nly 
I  too  keen  and  real  as  it  is.  Hut  thougii 
you  quite  easily  see  and  admit  that  human 
beings  c.an  be  spared  without  much  in¬ 
convenience,  Avhen  you  think  how  the 
St.ate  comes  to  do  without  its  lost  ])olitl- 
cal  chief,  and  the  countiy  without  its  de- 
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parted  hero,  you  are  somewhat  apt,  till 
growing  years  have  taught  you,  to  cher¬ 
ish  some  lurking  belief  that  you  yourself 
will  he  missed,  and  kindly  remembered, 
longer  and  by  more  people  tlmn  you  are 
ever  likely  to  be.  A  great  many  clergy¬ 
men,  seeing  the  strong  marks  of  grief 
evinced  by  their  congregation  as  they 
preach  their  farewell  sermon  before  go- 
mg  to  another  parish,  can  hardly  think 
how  quickly  the  congregation  mUI  get 
over  its  loss  ;  and  how  soon  it  will 
come  to  assemble  Sunday  by  Sunday  with 
no  remembrance  at  all  of  the  familiar ! 
face  that  used  to  look  at  it  from  the  pul- 
jiit,  or  of  the  voice  it  once  Mas  pleasant 
to  hear.  I.<et  no  man  M'illfully  M’ithdraM' 
from  his  place  in  life,  thinking  that  he 
M’ill  be  missed  so  much  that  he  M  ill  lie 
eagerly  sought  again.  If  you  step  out  of 
the  ranks,  the  croM'd  may  jiass  on ;  the 
vacant  sp.ace  may  be  occujiied ;  and  you 
may  never  be  able  to  find  your  place  any 
more.  There  ai'e  far  more  men  than 
there  are  holes,  and  all  the  holes  get  filled 
uj).  Who  hastily  resigned  a  bishopric  ? 
M'ho  in  dudgeon  threM'  up  an  Attorney- 
Generalship  ?  M'ho  (thinking  he  could  not 
be  spared)  alxlicated  the  Chancelorshiji  ? 
And  «lid  not  each  of  these  men  find  out 
his  mistake?  The  holes  M'ere  filled  up, 
and  the  men  remained  outsiders  ever  af- 
tei'M'ard.  There  is  a  very  striking  story' 
of  IlaM'thorne’s,  analyzing  the  motives 
and  feelings  of  a  man  M'ho,  in  some  M'him, 
M'cnt  au'ay  from  his  house  and  his  M'ife, 
but  M'cnt  no  farther  than  the  next  street, 
and  lived  there  in  disguise  for  many  years, 
all  his  relatives  fancying  him  dead.  And 
the  eminent  American  shoM's,  M'ith  Mon- 
derfu!  poM'er,  hoM'  a  human  lieing  so  .act¬ 
ing  may  make  himself  the  outlaw  of  the 
universe.  It  needs  all  y^nir  presence,  all 
your  energy,  all  your  present  services,  to 
hold  you  in  your  place  in  life,  my  friend. 
There  are  cert.ain  things  M'ho.se  value  is 
felt  through  their  absence;  but  I  think 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man  can  make 
his  value  felt  only  by  his  presence. 

A  friend  of  mine,  M'ho  is  a  successful 
author,  told  me  hoM',  M'hen  he  published 
his  first  book,  ho  made  quite  sure  that  all 
his  friends  M'ould  re.ad  it,  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  that  all  his  cousins,  to  M'hom  he 
sent  copies  of  his  book.  M  ould  do  so.  Hut 
he  conhded  to  me,  as  one  of  the  lessons  he 
hatl  arrived  .at  in  going  on,  that  it  is  with 
total  strsmgers  that  any  M'riter  must  hope 
for  M'liatever  success  he  nuiy  reach.  Your 


cousins,  thinking  to  mortify  you,  M'ill  dili¬ 
gently  refrain  from  reading  your  v<.>lume. 
At  least  they  M  ill  profess  that  they  do  so  ; 
though  you  M'ill  find  them  extremely  Mcll 
coaclied  up  in  all  the  M'eak  and  foolish 
)ia8s.ages  M'ith  M'hich  the  revieM  crs  have 
found  fault.  .(\nd  these  j>ass;jge8  they 
M'ill  hasten  to  point  out  to  your  fat  her  and 
mother,  also  to  your  wife ;  at  the  same 
time  expressing  their  anxious  ho|>e  that 
these  foolish  pa8s.ages  may  not  do  you 
harm.  JMy  friend  told  me  1u)M'  in  his  first 
book  there  M  as  a  sentence  M'hich  his  cous¬ 
ins  feared  M'ould  give  offense  to  a  certain 
eminent  person  M'ho  had  shoM'ii  him  kind¬ 
ness;  and  the  promptitude  M'ith  M'hich 
they  could  alM'ays  turn  uj)  the  passage, 
and  the  vigorous  .and  fluetit  manner  in 
M'hich  they  could  point  out  hoM'  oft’ensive 
it  must  prove  to  the  eminent  person,  te.s- 
tified  to  the  junount  of  pains  they  had 
bestoM'ed  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Among  the  six  hundred  pages, 
hoM'  e.asily  and  sM'iftly  thev  could  alu  ays 
find  this  unlucky  page!  ^Iy  friend  told 
me  that  in  a  rather  popular  book  of  his, 
there  was  a  pas8.age  of  a  fcM'  pages  in 
length  M'hich  had  been  severely  criticised. 
Possibly  it  M'as  M’eak  ;  possibly  it  was  al>- 
surd.  I  confess  that  I  read  it,  and  it  did 
not  strike  me  as  remarkable.  lIoM’ever, 
the  critics  gencndly  .attackeil  it ;  an«l  pro¬ 
bably  they  M’ere  rij^it.  A  few  M  ei-ks  ago, 
my  friend  told  me  he  met  a  very  j)retty 
young  cousin  of  tM'enty  years,  for  the  first 
time.  With  a  radimit  smile,  the  fair  cous¬ 
in  begJin  to  talk  to  my  friend  aboift  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  authorship.  “  O  Mr.  Smith  !” 
said  she,  “  do  you  knoM’,  the  only  thing  I 
ever  read  in  your  book  M'.a8  that  |»art 
M’here  you  s.aid  ” — no  matter  M'hat.  “  It 
M  as  BO  funny !  Do  you  knou’,  Cousin 
Dick  ghoM’ed  it  to  me  the  moment  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Ananias  street !”  I  have  not  the 
faintest  doubt  that  Cousin  Dick  did.  I 
have  mj’self  heard  Dick  quote  a  sentence 
from  his  relative’s  M’ork,  M’hich  sounded 
veiy’  flippant  and  presumptuous.  I  turn¬ 
ed  up  the  page  and  requesteil  Dick  to  ol>- 
serve  that  he  Mas  (unintentionally,  but) 
grossly  misrepresenting  the  jiassage.  It 
M'as  not  the  least  like  M'hat  he  (pioted ;  and 
the  version  given  by  him  M’as  altered, 
greatly  for  the  M’orse.  Dick  saM’  he  M’as 
M'rong.  Hut  several  times  since  have  I 
heard  him  give  the  incorrect  ipiotation, 
just  as  before.  Of  course,  his  jmrpose  M  as 
not  to  represent  his  relative  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  sense. 
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I  think  that  as  we  po  on  we  come  to 
have  a  j^eat  charity  for  the  inisdoinga  of 
onr  fellow-inen.  Tliere  are,  iinlee<l,  fla- 
pfrant  crimes,  whose  authors  can  never  be 
thought  of  but  with  a  burning  abhorrence. 

I  have  hear*!  of  the  <loing8  of  men  wiiom 
I  shoulil  l>e  hap))y  to  help  to  h.ang.  Jiut 
I  am  thinking  of  the  little  misdoings  of  so¬ 
cial  life  in  a  civilized  country.  As  for  de- 
lilK'rate  cruelty  and  oppression,  as  for 
lying  and  cheating  to  make  money,  I  never 
have  learned  to  think  of  them  but  with  a 
bitterness  approaching  the  ferocious.  Nor 
h.ave  I  grown  a  bit  more  charitable  with 
advancing  years  in  my  estimate  of  the 
liar,  cheat,  and  blackguard,  (of  whatever 
nuik,)  who  will  mislead  some  jK)or  girl  to 
her  ruin.  I  slnuild  l)e  glad  to  Vuim  such 
a  one,  with  this  hand,  with  a  re<l-hot  iron, 
upon  the  forehead  with  the  word  Liau. 
And  something  of  the  emotion  I  feel  in  the 
thotight  of  him  extends  to  the  thought  of 
the  young  ladies  who  waltz  with  him, 
knowing  perfectly  Avhat  he  is  ;  and  to  the 
thfuight  of  the  parsons  who  toady  him,  in 
hope  of  a  j)resentation  to  the  wealthy  living 
of  Soapy-cum-Sneaky.  lint,  setting  these 
extreme  cases  aside,  you  will  ccune,  as 
you  go  on  thr(»ugh  life,  to  see  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  various  little  misdoings,  toward 
which  you  felt  somewhat  bitterly  in  ear¬ 
lier  years.  You  will  come  to  frankly  re¬ 
cognize  the  truth,  which  at  first  yoti  are 
slow  to  admit,  that  there  are  certain  posi¬ 
tions  which  are  too  much  for  human  nature. 

I  mean  too  much  for  human  nature  to 
hold  without  exhibiting  a  goo4l  deal  of  pet¬ 
tiness,  envy,  si)itefiilnes8,  and  malevolence, 
unless,  indeed,  with  very  fine  and  amiable 
natures.  There  is  an  ecclesiastic:il  arrange¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  Scotland;  it  is  what  is 
terme<i  a  CoUegiate  Charge.  It  means 
that  a  parish  church  shall  have  two  incum¬ 
bents  of  authoritv,  dignity,  and  eminence, 
exactly  similar.  I'he  incumbents,  in  many 
cases,  <piarrel  outright;  in  many  more, 
they  do  not  work  cordially  together.  In 
a  smaller  numl>er,  indeed,  they  have  been 
known  to  be  as  brothers,  or  as  father  and 
son.  There  is  something  trying  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  parish  clergyman  who  has  a 
curate,  or  assistant,  who  is  more  popular 
than  himself.  You  may  sometimes  hrid  a 
church  poorly  attended  when  the  clergy¬ 
man  pleaches,  but  crowded  when  the 
curate  does  so.  Even  in  such  a  case,  if , 
the  rector  l>e  a  good  man,  and  the  curate  i 
another,  perfect  kindliness  may  exist  be  ! 
tween  the  rector  and  the  curate ;  but  1 1 


doubt  whether  that  kindness  is  much  to 
l)e  exj)ccted  Irom  the  rector’s  wile.  And 
when  the  curate  at  length  gets  a  parish  of 
his  own,  he  need  not  expect  that  his  old 
principal  will  often  ask  him  back  to  preach. 
S'ow,  many  people  will  be  found  ready  to 
Sjx-ak  with  much  severity  of  the  ]>rincipal 
who  acts  thus ;  and  to  blame  the  clergy¬ 
man  who,  not  l)eing  able  to  fill  his  church 
himself,  prefers  having  it  emjity  to  seeing 
it  filled  by  any  one  else.  Such  jieople  are 
unquestionably  wrong.  They  ex|»ect  from 
the  poor  clergyman  more  than  ought  to 
l)e  looked  for  from  average  human  nature. 
'Fhe  clergyman’s  conduct  is  very  natural. 
Put  yourself  in  his  place :  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  his  point  t»f  view.  You  would 
not  like  yourself  the  thing  he  does  not 
like.  You  would  very  possibly  do  exact¬ 
ly  what  he  does.  And  you  might  do  it 
all  quite  conscientiously.  You  might 
fancy  you  had  high  and  pure  reasons  for 
what  you  did,  and  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
trusion  of  jealomsy.  The  young  cunrte’s 
sermons  were,  very  likely,  very  crude  and 
extravagant ;  and  you  may  honestly  think 
it  vour  duty  to  ])revent  your  j»eople  from 
b<>mg  ])resente<l  with  spiritual  food  so 
immature.  And  rely  upon  it,  those  men 
who  carefully  exclude  from  their  pulpits 
all  interesting  and  attractive  preachers, 
and  jmt  there  (in  their  own  absence)  the 
«lullest  and  pfMjreat  preachers  they  can 
find,  though  doubtless  actuated  in  great 
measure  by  a  detennination  that  they 
themselves  shall  not  be  eclijtsed,  but  shall 
rather  shine  by  comparison,  are  quite  able 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  act  from 
the  ])ure8t  motives.  Hut  even  while  you 
pity  the  men  (let  us  hojKJ  there  are  very 
few)  in  whose  mind  such  unworthy  con¬ 
siderations  have  weight,  do  not  blame 
them  severelv.  They  are  in  a  difficult  [>0- 
sition.  No  tioubt  they  M'ould  find  it  haj)- 
pier  as  well  as  worthier  to  spurn  the  first 
suggestion  of  j)etty  jealousy;  no  doubt 
the  m.agnanimous  nmn  would  do  so ;  but 
there  are  men  who  are  not  magnanimous, 
and  who  could  no  more  be  magnanimous 
than  they  could  be  six  feet  high,  or  than 
they  could  write  King  Lear.  Now,  my 
friend,  as  you  go  on,  you  come  to  under¬ 
stand  all  these  things.  You  learn  to  make 
great  allowances  for  the  j)ettines8  of  hu¬ 
man  mature.  You  come  to  be  able  to 
treat  with  cordiality  people  to  whom  in 
vour  hot  and  hasty  youth  you  could  not 
liave  8j)oken  without  giving  them  a  bit  of 
your  mind  which  they  would  not  have 
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liked  to  hear.  And  when  I  say  that  with 
a<lvanein<;  years  you  eoine  to  excuse  hu¬ 
man  misdoings,  I  do  not  mean  that  as  w’e 
grow  older  we  come  to  think  more  lightly 
of  the  diflerence  lK*tween  right  and  wrong, 
or  between  the  generous  and  the  mean. 
I  lio|H*  we  know'  better  than  that.  It  is 
another  j^)rineiplc  that  comes  into  play — 
the  principle,  to  wit,  that  not  being  with¬ 
out  sin  yourself,  you  should  lie  slow  to 
cast  a  stone  at  an  erring  brother.  It  Inis 
been  already  said  that  there  are  cases  as 
to  which  w'e  shall  not  reason  tlius.  Of 
heartless  and  delibonite  cruelty  and 
treachery  wo  shall  never  think  but  with 
fury,  and  w'e  do  not  wish  ever  to  think 
but  with  fury.  Give  me  the  knout,  and 
lead  out  one  of  several  human  beings  of 
whom  T  have  heard,  an<l  I  will  warrant 
you  you  should  hear  extensive  howling ! 
I  am  not  afraid  to  plead  the  highest  of  all 
precedents  for  the  permission  of  the  bit¬ 
terest  wrath  and  for  the  dealing  of  the 
sharpest  blows.  But  I  humbly  and  firmly 
trust,  my  friendlj^  reader,  that  in  you  and 
me  there  is  nothing  like  heartless,  deliber¬ 
ate  cruelty  and  treachery.  We  have  no 
sympathy  at  all  with  these,  any  more  than 
with  the  peculiar  taste  which  makes 
worms  like  filth.  But  as  to  very  much  of 
human  error  and  weakness,  do  you  not 
fei‘1  in  yourself  the  c.apacities  which 
(though  restrained  by  God’s  grace)  might 
have  brought  you  to  all  that  ?  The  thing 
we  can  least  forgive  is  that  which  we  can 
not  imagine  how'  any  one  could  do — that 
which  we  think  we  have  in  us  nothing  like. 

In  your  earlier  days,  you  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  getting  into  scrapes,  by  speaking  hast¬ 
ily  and  acting  hastily.  As  you  go  on, 
yon  Icam  by  experience  to  avoid  these 
things  in  great  measure  ;  .and  you  learn  to 
be  very  cautious  as  to  the  people  you  will 
take  into  your  confidence.  It  is  a  sorrow- 
fid  lesson  of  experience,  but  it  is  a  lesson 
of  exjieriencc,  that  there  are  m.any  peojde 
to  w'hom  yon  should  never  say  a  sentence, 
without  first  calculating  whether  that  sen¬ 
tence  can  be  repeated,  or  c.an  be  misrepre¬ 
sented,  to  your  disadvantage.  Like  a 
skillful  chess-phayer,  you  need  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  result  of  this  move.  It 
is  to  Ik‘  admitted,  that  much  of  worldly 
wisdom  is  far  from  lieing  a  pleasing  or 
noble  thing.  You  le.am  by  experience  a 
great  de.al  which  it  is  right  you  should 
know  and  act  upon,  yet  which  does  not 
ennoble  you.  It  is  a  fine  sight,  after  .all, 
a  warm-hearted,  outspoken,  injudicious 


man  of  more  th<an  middle  age !  I  know 
well  an  eminent  jirofessor  in  a  certain  uni¬ 
versity,  who  is  a  very  clever  and  learneil 
man,  and  a  very  injudicious  one.  I  ad¬ 
mire  his  talents  and  his  learning;  but  I 
feel  a  wann  affection  for  his  outsjioken 
ami  injudicious  honest v  ami  truthfulness. 
I  .am  (piite  sure  that  if  he  thought  a  neigh¬ 
boring  manpiis  a  humbug,  he  would  call 
him  one.  I  have  the  strongest  ground  for 
iH'lieving  that  if  he  thought  a  bishop  a 
fool,  he  would  say  so.  Ix't  us  ever  try  to 
hold  our  prudence  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  baseness.  I  trust  that  as  we  go  on,  we 
are  not  coming  to  priu-tice  sneaky  arts  to 
the  end  of  getting  on.  Sneakiness,  and 
underhand  dealing  arc  doubtless  to  be 
reckontsl  .among  the  arts  of  si*lf-advance- 
ment.  Honesty  is,  in  many  cases,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  very  worst  policy.  But 
though  honesty  lie  so,  honesty  is  the  right 
thing,  after  all!  But  honest  men  some¬ 
times  think  to  possess,  together,  two  in¬ 
consistent  things.  They  think  to  jiossi'ss 
the  high  sense  of  scrupulous  integrity ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  favor,  patron¬ 
age,  and  profit,  which  can  be  had  only  by 
parting  with  that. 

We  are  all  going  on :  a  man  here  and 
there  is  also  getting  on.  As  you  look 
round  u]>on  the  jieople  who  started  with 
you,  you  will  discern  that  even  those  who 
are  doing  well  in  life,  for  the  most  ]>ai*t 
reached  tl :eir  utmost  elevation  before  very 
many  years  were  gone  ;  and  for  a  large 
tract  of  time  past  have  not  been  gaining. 
They  are  going  on,  in  short :  Time  makes 
sure  that  we  shall  all  do  that  /  but  they 
are  not  getting  on.  Their  income  is  just 
the  same  now  that  it  was  five  or  ten  years 
since;  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  those  who  know  them  has 
neither  grown  nor  lessened.  But  there  is 
a  man  here  and  there  who  is  growing  big¬ 
ger  as  well  as  growing  older.  He  is  com¬ 
ing,  yearly,  to  be  better  known :  he  is 
gaining  in  wealth,  in  influence,  in  reputa¬ 
tion.  Every  walk  of  life  h.as  its  ri.sing 
men.  TThere  are  country  gentlemen  who 
gradu.ally  cll>ow  their  w'.ay  forward  among 
the  members  of  their  class,  till  they  staml 
conspicuously  apart  from  them.  So  with 
painters,  authors,  barristers,  preachers. 
Who  are  they,  among  those  whom  I 
know,  who  are  making  M’ay,  and  rising  in 
the  world  ?  And  wh,at  is  the  secret  of 
their  success  ?  I  must  stop  and  think. 

A.  K.  11.  B. 
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WifxiAM  of  Malmesbury’s  tribute  to  the 
mairniticenoe  and  solidity  of  tlie  Xorman 
buildin"s  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Anjjflo-Saxoii,  to  which  we  referred  before 
we  were  carried  away  by  this  digression, 
is  perfectly  just.  The  Norman  house  was 
more  commodious  and  convenient ;  and, 
although  the  notion  of  raising  a  floor  above 
the  ground-floor  can  not  be  strictly  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Normans, 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  bt'cn  the  first  to  develop  its  capa¬ 
bilities.  A  few  rare  examples  may  be  found 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  a  room  at 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs ;  but  it  was 
usually  very  small,  a  mere  crib,  or  look¬ 
out,  and  was  called  the  «o/er,  aj)parently 
la'cause  it  was  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
lower  apartment,  the  progenitor,  probably, 
of  that  cranijM'd,  low-roofed  room  Avhich 
the  French  call  the  entresol.  It  was  the 
Normans  who  disceriusl  in  this  crude  be¬ 
ginning  a  power  of  useful  expansion,  and 
who  contrived  an  apartment  aloft  where 
they  could  dine  luxuriously  en  particulier. 
To  them  also  may  be  ascribed  the  honor 
of  having  invented  the  jtarlor,  literally 
(parloir)  a  room  for  talking  in,  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  monastic  establish¬ 
ments.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
architectural  details,  but  we  may  observe 
generally  that  social  progress  and  the  ])ro- 
gress  of  house  architecture  throw  a  vivid, 
illustrative  light  upon  each  other.  When 
the  country  was  in  a  lawless  state,  and  the 
means  of  intercommunication  was  hazard¬ 
ous  and  difficult,  when  might  made  mince¬ 
meat  of  right  under  a  feudal  dispensation, 
and  nothing  was  safe  but  the  strong  hand, 
houses  were  built  mainly  with  a  view  to 
security ;  the  walls  Avere  thick,  and  the 
ditches  Avere  deep,  and  draAvbridges,  loop¬ 
holes,  and  battlements,  marked  the  elabo¬ 
rate  precautions  th.at  were  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purjiose  of  protection.  As 
the  danger  gradn.ally  diminished,  and  laAV 
and  order  diffused  feelings  of  confidence 
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throughout  the  country,  houses  ceased  to 
be  built  like  fortresses,  and  security  was 
leas  thought  of  than  domestic  accom- 
moilation  and  the  gratification  of  taste. 
And  thus  Ave  have  come  down  from  feudal 
castles  to  gentlemen’s  seats  imd  rich  men’s 
“  follies.”  The  change  affects  every  par¬ 
ticular  connected  with  priv.ate  dwellbigs. 
Instead  of  seeking  strategic  positions, 
perched  on  the  summits  of  inaccessible 
hills,  or  down  in  the  angle  of  a  valley  to 
command  the  mouth  of  a  gorge,  or  the 
banks  of  a  river,  we  now  look  for  situations 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  suitable  to  the 
constitution  ;  Ave  consult  climate,  soil,  and 
the  Avinds,  Avithout  caring  at  Avh.at  points 
of  the  compass  an  enemy  could  bombard 
our  windoAvs,  or  rake  our  slates  and  chim¬ 
ney-pots  with  a  volley  of  grape-shot ;  and 
we  lavish  upon  the  luxury  of  the  interior 
those  resources  Avhich  used  to  be  exjjend- 
ed  upon  the  outAvorks. 

l>ut  it  is  only  in  their  luxuries,  and  the 
.arts  Avhich  a<lmini8ter  to  thejii,  that  the 
Normans  contrast  favorably  Avith  the  An- 
glo-S.axons.  Could  Ave  get  at  sufficient 
me.ans  of  comj»arison,  Ave  suspect  it  Avould 
be  found  that  in  other  directions,  esjiecial- 
ly  in  their  morals,  the  .(knglo-Saxous  pos- 
st'ss  higher  claims  upon  our  respect.  The 
gallantry  Avhich  rose  out  of  the  feudal 
system  Avas  far  from  being  so  noble  or 
manly  as  it  is  made  to  look  in  the  ballads; 
and  it  m.ay  lie  gravely  doubted  whether 
women  Avere  ever  worse  tre.ated  than  in 
what  Burke  calls  the  the  age  of  chivalry, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  the  early  part  of  it. 
Wives  Avere  subjected  not  only  to  barbar¬ 
ous  cruelty,  but  to  indignities  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  the  pincers  of  the  torturer,  or  the 
horrors  of  the  oubliette.  Precejits  of  craft 
and  caution  constituted  the  current  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  day.  Young  people  entering 
the  world  AA'ere  recommended  to  keep  up 
a  shoAvy  exterior,  to  be  very  attentive  to 
the  forms  of  religion ;  but  to  believe  in 
nobody  or  nothing,  and  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves.  A  youth  w.as 
thus  advised  by  his  father  not  to  quarrel 
S3 
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l)efore  people,  lest  his  opponent,  in  an 
excess  of  passion,  might  let  out  something 
to  his  discredit ;  and  he  was  further  coun¬ 
seled,  after  he  married,  never  to  reveal  to 
his  wife  any  thing  he  wished  to  conceal. 
These  cunning  maxims  were  mixed  uj)  with 
others  which  were  not  Avholly  of  so  selfish 
and  mean  a  character,  and  in  wdiich  a  stray 
gleam  of  munificence  and  generosity  occa¬ 
sionally  breaks  out ;  but,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  profligacy,  arrogance,  and 
oppression  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  the 
treatment  of  women  generally,  they  lose 
all  value  in  the  setting,  and  their  excep¬ 
tional  grace  only  serves  to  give  them  a 
suspicious  significance. 

The  ad\ice  to  young  ladies,  on  questions 
of  deportment  and  modesty,  which  abound 
in  the  romances  and  text-books  of  the 
middle  ages,  can  not  be  properly  appreci¬ 
ated  without  bearing  in  recollection  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  the  sexes.  Tlie  life  of  the  times 
is  a  practical  commentarj'  on  its  written 
ethics,  and  the  one  must  be  read  by  the 
light  of  the  other.  /  Young  ladies  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  the  visits  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  their  chambers  while  they  were  in 
bed,  and  frequently  of  returning  the  visits 
under  similar  circmnstiinces.  Candlesticks 
did  not  enter  into  the  economy  of  medi¬ 
eval  houses,  .and  the  old  Saxon  method  of 
fixing  a  candle  on  a  stick,  from  whence  we 
obtain  our  word  candlestick,  had  not  un¬ 
dergone  much  change  under  the  Xonnans. 
Usually  the  stick,  or  spike,  formetl  a  part 
of  the  ftamework  at  tr»e  hcjid  of  the  bed, 
so  that  the  light  might  be  easily  extin- 
CTished  by  the  j)erson  in  bed  or  going  to 
f)ed.  CTo  these  circumstances  m.ay  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  fact  that  the  visits  on  both 
sides  were  often  made  in  the  dark,  and 
were,  c^onsequently,  fruitful  of  scandals.') 

The  beds  for  many  centuries  w’eremade 
of  straw.  Feathers  c.ame  very  slowly  into 
use.  At  first  we  hear  of  white  straw  be¬ 
ing  sh.akeu  and  laid,  and  covered  with  a 
quilt  of  feathers ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourteenth  century  that  beds  began  to  be 
made  altogether  of  feathers ;  but  they 
were  limited  to  the  highest  .and  wealthiest 
classes.  After  another  inten  al  beds  came 
to  be  decorated  with  curtains,  and  to 
put  on  a  look  of  warmth  and  coziness, 
w'ith,  probably,  very  little  of  the  reality. 
Throughout  all  thwe  advances  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  bed  and  its  ftimiture,  it  w.as 
the  custom  for  both  sexes  to  sl^>  with¬ 
out  night-dresses  of  .any  kind.  Tlie  cus¬ 


tom  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
grade  of  the  community.  It  was  univer¬ 
sal,  from  the  princess  to  the  chambenn.aid. 
Strange  things  are  recorded  in  the  tapes¬ 
tries  and  illuminations  as  arising  out  of 
these  usages.  With  the  body  unjirotected 
by  a  shred  of  covering,  and  the  head 
wraj)ped  in  a  warm  kerchief,  a  duke’s 
daughter,  destitute  of  a  hand  candlestick, 
is  lighted  to  bed  by  a  candle  stuck  on  a 
spike  in  her  bedstead ;  people  are  seen 
lying  in  a  state  of  nudity  m  adjacent  beds, 
while  others  are  passing  to  .and  fro  in  the 
same  condition  ;  and  kings  and  queens  are 
represented  in  bed  with  their  crouais  on ; 
upon  which  latter  incident  Mr.  Wright 
observes  with  inimit.able  ndTiveti :  “  The 
crowns  on  their  heads  are  a  mere  conven¬ 
tional  method  of  stating  their  rank.  Kings 
and  quwns  were  not  in  the  habit  of  sleep¬ 
ing  in  bed  with  their  crowns  on  their 
heads.” 

The  medieval  romances,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  present  a  tolerably  faithful  re¬ 
flection  of  the  actual  cotemporary  life,  are 
as  full  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
these  free  .and  open  customs  as  eggs  are 
s.aid  to  be  full  of  meat,  or  Spimish  come¬ 
dies  of  intrigue.  “  Me<lieval  society,”  says 
Mr.  Wright,  enunciating  a  melancholy  and 
too  p.alpable  truth,  “  was  profoundly  im¬ 
moral  and  licentious.”  Elsewhere  he  s.ays, 
that  “  the  clergy  were  the  great  cornipters 
of  domestic  ■virtue  amongst  the  burgher  and 
agricultural  classes.”  The  uj)per  classes 
did  not  need  the  temptations  and  sanctions 
of  the  Church.  Their  demoralization  came 
from  within.  It  was  the  natural  issue  of 
insular  training  and  exclusive  privileges. 
The  extremities  to  which  the  Norman 
aristocracy  carried  the  indulgence  of  their 
passions  may  lx*  least  offensively  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  wanton  cruelty  they  displayed 
in  their  field  sports.  The  forests  were 
preser\’ed  with  barbarous  severity.  Who¬ 
ever  killed  a  hart,  or  a  hind,  or  a  boar, 
was  condemned  to  be  blinded.  Ilie  chase 
was  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes,  and  no 
considerations  of  justice  or  humanity  were 
allowed  to  chec-k  the  career  of  the  hunter, 
whose  course  was  a  track  of  desolation  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Kespect  for  priv.ate 
rights  w.as  unknown.  No  such  rights  can 
be  said  to  have  existed,  for  they  were  ne¬ 
ver  recognizeil.  Cultivated  lands,  covered 
with  growing  crops,  were  ridden  over 
and  trodden  dow'ii  with  impunity,  .as  if 
they  h.ad  been  so  much  M-aste  common. 
Nor  ■was  this  all,  perhaps  it  was  the  least 
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of  the  evil.  Having  destroyed  the  crops, 
the  hunters  quartered  themselves  on  the 
owners  ;  and  if  the  provisions  they  found 
in  the  houses  fell  short  of  their  wants, 
they  indicted  f)unishment  on  the  inmates. 
Darker  crimes  followed,  W'hich  left  disgrace 
and  bitterness  behind.  But  we  must  not 
trace  the  ineture  any  farther.  Whatever 
excesses  the  imagination  can  conceive  as- 
stKjiateil  with  the  gratification  of  brutal 
lusts,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Nonnan 
aristocracy  on  their  hunting  excursions, 
without  much  risk  of  exaggeration. 

Tlie  ladies  w^ho  were  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  such  experiences  could  not  be  ex- 
j>ected  to  be  very  tender  of  heart,  or  mo¬ 
dest  of  bearing.  Any  such  exjHJCtations 
would  Ik‘  grievously  disap[>ointed  by  the 
facts.  They  were  as  passionate,  self-willed, 
and  imperious  as  the  heroes  who  wooed 
them  with  devotional  homage  l)efore  mar¬ 
riage,  and  beat  them  afterward.  Their 
“  gentle  blood  ”  was  as  incapable  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  restriunts  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasui-e,  as  if  it  coursed  iik  the  veins  of 
the  coarser  sex,  whose  license  they  con¬ 
stantly  usurped.  They  not  only  laid,  aside 
that  reserve  Mhich  is  almost  a  constitu¬ 
tional  attribute  of  women,  but  thej^  took 
the  initiative  in  those  advances  which,  all 
the  world  over,  are  assigned  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  men.  They  did  not  always  wait  to 
lie  solicited,  or  to  observe  the  eft'ect  of 
their  channs.  When  the  train  of  j>.assion 
was  fired,  they  followed  it  up  to  Us  con¬ 
clusions  with  an  ardor  which  showed  how 
completely  the  positions  of  the  sexes  were 
reversed.  This  state  of  things  Mas  not 
brought  about  M'ithout  a  corresponding 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  general  in¬ 
tercourse  of  society.  Conversation  became 
flomled  with  impurities.  The  common 
language,  written  and  spoken,  w'as  impreg¬ 
nated  M'ith  th.at  character  of  dissoluteness 
which  pervaded  the  highest  and  best  edu¬ 
cated  circles. 

The  rules  which  were  inculcated  for 
external  conduct,  or  .superficial  manners, 
harmonize  curiously  with  the  libertinism 
M'hich  infected  the  core  of  society.  They^ 
embrace  minute  regulations  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  that  kind  of  artificial  breeilmg 
which  is  the  obvious  veneer  of  an  age  of 
licentiousness.  They  abound  in  demure 
restrictions  and  repressive  maxims  for  be¬ 
havior,  all  tending  to  the  production  of 
the  results  M'hich  they^ affect  to  deprecate; 
and  they  illustrate,  m  a  very  remark.able 
way,  the  infancy  of  that  condition  of  so¬ 


ciety,  refined,  hollow,  and  profligate, 
which  culminated,  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterM'ard,  in  the  masques  of  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains  and  the  voluptuous  8]>lendors  of 
Versailles. 

Ladies,  for  instance,  are  M'anied  that  it 
is  unbecoming  to  talk  much,  that  they 
should  not  lioast  of  the  attentions  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  other  sex,  nor  betray  too 
much  freedom  in  their  sports  and  pas¬ 
times,  lest  it  might  encourage  libertinism  ; 
that  they  are  not  to  look  too  much  at 
men,  nor  to  suffer  men  to  take  certain 
liberties  M’ith  them,  a  bare  allusion  to 
M'hich,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  an 
outrage.  Scolding,  swearing,  uttering 
falsehoods,  eating  and  drinking  too  freely, 
and  getting  drunk,  are  severally  repre¬ 
hended;  and  ladies  arc  advised  to  keei> 
their  nails  cut,  and  their  hands  clean,  and, 
M'hen  they  have  handsome  faces,  to  be 
sure  to  let  them  be  seen.  Highly  suggest¬ 
ive  too,  are  the  instructions  relating  to 
church-going,  remembering  how  strictly 
observances  of  that  description  M'cre  kept 
up  in  later  times  by  such  ladies  as  Ma¬ 
dame  do  Maintenon,  and  Louise  de  Quer- 
ouaille.  On  the  way  to  church  a  lady  M’as 
not  to  “  trot  or  run,”  says  a  trouvhe  of 
the  thirteenth  centurjr,  who  compiled  a 
code  of  instructions  lor  young  ladies,  re- 
ferretl  to  by  Mr.  Wright;  but  to  walk 
seriously,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
tlie  left,  taking  care  not  to  go  on  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  her  company,  and  observing  t<  '« 
8.alute  “  debonairely”  all  persons  she  met- 
When  she  arrived  in  church  she  was  to 
behave  with  becoming  gravity,  she  M’as 
not  to  suffer  her  eyes  to  M’ander,  M’hat- 
ever  her  thoughts  might  do,  and  she  M’as 
to  lie  strictly  attentive  to  the  forms  of  the 
serv’ice.  Equally  characteristic  are  sundry 
prudential  hints  against  the  indulgence  of 
a  dangerous  curiosity.  In  passing  peo¬ 
ple’s  houses,  ladies  are  not  to  look  into 
them,  “  for,”  says  the  shrewd  instructor, 
“  a  person  often  does  things  privately  in 
his  house,  which  he  M'ould  not  wish  to  Ik* 
seen,  if  any  one  should  come  before  his 
door.”  The  same  discreet  caution  M'as  to 
be  observed  on  entering  a  house,  or  a 
room.  Tlie  visitor  was  to  cough  at  the 
entrance,  or  to  speak  loud,  so  that  the  per¬ 
son  within  should  not  be  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

NotM’ithstanding  all  these  indications  of 
a  life  of  finesse  and  levity,  the  households 
of  the  hulies  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  with  order  and  pro- 
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priety.  The  characters  of  servants,  espc- 1 
daily  if  they  came  from  a  distance,  were  j 
carefully  examined ;  and  every  servant  ] 
had  special  duties  to  perform,  which  \ery 
much  resembled  the  ordinary  duties  per-  j 
formed  in  our  owm  day  by  those  laborious  | 
maids-of-all-work,  "whose  worsted  stock-  j 
uigs  were  celebrated  in  a  prose  Idyl  by 
Leigh  Hunt.  Sweeping  the  hall,  dusting  i 
the  forms,  benches,  and  footstools,  shak-  ■ 
ing  the  cloths  and  carjH*ts,  and  clciining 
and  arranging  the  chambers,  constituted 
the  routine  of  the  housemaid's  morning 
tasks  five  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  must  Iw 
confessed  that  we  do  not  get  up  quite  so 
early  as  our  Norman  ancestors,  who 
opened  their  shutters  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
.and  that  the  feeding  of  “  chaml>er  ani¬ 
mals  ”  does  not  enter  into  the  regular  do¬ 
mestic  programme.  Nor  can  we  take 
credit  for  feeding  our  servants  so  plenti¬ 
fully  as  they  were  fed  in  the  old  baronial 
halls.  The  day’s  proceedings  in  that  jiar- 
ticular  are  worth  noting  for  more  rea¬ 
sons  than  the  abundance  of  the  provisions. 
The  first  meal  was  at' niid-tl.ay.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  meat,  proviiled  without  stint, 
and  of  one  drink,  wine  or  otherwise, ' 
which  was  to  be  “  nourishing  but  not ; 
headj'.”  The  servants  were  admonished  I 
at  this  meal,  which  was  to  lay  the  founda- 1 
tions  for  a  day  of  incessiint  industry,  that  j 
they  w'ere  to  eat  and  drink  heartily  ;  but  | 
they  were  required  to  do  so  M  ithout  loi¬ 
tering  or  gossiping.  The  moment  they 
began  to  slacken,  and  talk,  and  lean  their 
elbows  on  the  table,  they  were  ordered  to 
rise,  and  the  table  was  removed.  Another 
repast  of  a  lighter  kind  followed  at  an  in¬ 
terval  ;  and  a  third  succeeded  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  as  abundant,  and  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter,  as  the  first. 

The  Ladies  attended  personally  to  their 
household  afikirs,  and  looked  after  their 
servants  to  see  that  they  executed  their 
work  properly.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Lady  of  the  house  eveiy  night  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  the  doors  were  locked,  and  the 
fires  put  out,  to  take  charge  of  the  keys, 
and  to  send  the  servants  to  betl,  a  strict 
watch  being  kept  over  their  candles,  so 
that  none  should  be  left  alight  after  the 
household  had  retired,  nie  mistress  of  a 
large  establishment  in  these  times  had 
other,  not  less  arduous,  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  duties  to  discharge.  We  fre¬ 
quently  read  in  the  medieval  romances  of 
-wounded  knights  beuig  tended  and  cured 


by  maidens,  who,  from  first  taking  com¬ 
passion  ujwn  them,  end  by  marrying 
them.  So,  also,  good  wives  are  described 
ke<*ping  in  their  houses  potent  herbs,  ve¬ 
getable  decoctions,  balsams,  and  oint¬ 
ments,  with  M'hich  they  effected  signal 
cures.  Professional  aid  was  rare,  and  sel¬ 
dom  available  at  a  short  notice,  and  ladies 
benevolently  took  upon  themselves  the 
double  offices  of  imrses  and  doctors,  and 
even  went  through  a  certain  course  of 
study  to  fit  them  for  their  labors.  They 
studied  ui  the  garden,  and  picked  up  all 
the  oral  traditions  that  came  floating  down 
to  them  concerning  the  occult  virtues  of 
I  ])lants  and  flowers.  Every  house  ha*l  its 
garden,  and  every  garden  had  its  nu‘<licin- 
al  herbs,  and  there  was  iUways  a  fair  stu¬ 
dent  moving  about  amongst  them  ctilling 
I  knowledge,  and  sjH'culaling  on  its  uses. 

I  No  doubt  there  wjis  a  <lark  as  well  as  a 
i  bright  side  to  this  knowledge.  The  restora- 
I  tive  princijde  in  herbs  u  as  coexistent  with 
'  a  destructive  principle ;  and  while  the  lady 
was  learning  the  art  of  preserving  life,  she 
was  also  learning  how  to  destroy  it.  The 
knowledge  of  medicines  brought  with  it 
the  knowledge  of  poismis,  and  ladies  be¬ 
came  skillful  adej>ts  in  both.  The  ]»oison- 
ers  of  the  middle  ages  are  amongst  the  in¬ 
famous  celebrities  of  history,  and  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  to  add  that  a  large  majority 
of  them  were  women. 

Although  the  Normans  transplanted 
into  Engl.and  many  French  usages  and 
luxuries,  they  failed  to  effect  any  material 
change  in  the  national  characteV.  The  old 
stubl>oni  Saxon  element  still  remained  pre¬ 
dominant.  There  were  some  things  with 
which  it  could  not  assimilate.  No  art  or 
influence,  for  example,  could  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  naturalizing  amongst  us  those  erotic 
tribunals  which  flourishccl  in  Provence  and 
elsewhere  in  France,  under  the  name  of 
Courts  of  Love.  The  good  sense  of  the 
j»eople  would  have  revolted  from  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  sha|>e  and  fashion  to  an  in¬ 
stitution,  which  undertook  to  impart  the 
force  of  law  to  the  subtleties  of  a  fantastic 
code  of  sentiment.  Yet  the  Courts  of 
Love  sprang  from  the  feudal  system,  and 
marked  more  expressively  than  any  recog¬ 
nized  laws  the  jH'culiar  tendencies  of  soci¬ 
ety  during  the  middle  ages.  Chaucer  made 
them  known  in  England  by  a  famous  ])Oi‘m 
descriptive  of  the  general  nature  and  func¬ 
tions  of  a  Court  of  Love,  which  if  not 
strictly  copied  from  the  Ihovencal  courts, 
preserved  their  principal  features  under 
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otlier  forms  and  names.  Tlie  English, 
however,  regarded  all  such  descriptions  as 
mere  poetical  reveries.  Chancers  palace 
of  Love,  its  statues,  and  synd)olical  ]»er- 
sonages,  commanded  no  more  credence 
than  an  old  legend  of  the  Northern  myth¬ 
ology,  or  an  Oriental  allegory.  Had  the 
charming  Countess  of  Narbonne  herself, 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  lady  i)resi- 
dents,  illustrious  alike  by  her  beauty  and 
her  judgments,  come  over  to  England,  and 
lield  one  of  her  courts  under  an  elm  tree 
in  some  royal  park,  the  proceedings  would 
have  been  looked  upon  by  the  j)e<i]ile  in 
tlioso  days  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  a  touni.ament  or  a  bull-bait. 
They  would  have  attached  no  serious 
meaning  to  such  an  assembly,  and  wouhl 
have  treated  its  verdicts  with  ridicule. 
Imagine  at  any  time  in  England  a  court, 
comjtosed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  and  social  weight,  sitting  in  the  open 
air  to  receive  and  decide  npon  comjdaints 
concerning  matters  of  gallantry,  to  resolve 
dilemm.as  of  love,  sometimes  actual  ami 
sometimes  suppositiotis,  for  the  gui<lance 
of  both  sexes,  and  to  liear  contentions  or 
arguments  ujHin  what  may  be  called  points 
of  law  in  relation  to  the  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  lovers  in  every  stage  of 
their  intercourse.  The  custom  of  1  )unmow 
was  a  reality,  because  it  touched  a  passage 
of  flomestic  life  which  jieople  were  rather 
vain  of,  an<l  \)ecause  it  was  attended  by  a 
practical  result.  Ibit  here  was  a  tribunal 
instituted  for  the  public  trial  of  questions 
over  which  every  body  concerned  Avas  in¬ 
terested  in  throwing  a  vail  of  secrecy,  and 
the  decisions  of  which  bound  nobo<ly,  and 
le<l  to  no  result  whatever.  Such  elaborate 
trifling  did  not  suit  the  Saxon  genius. 
The  jteople  saw  their  way  clearly  to  suli- 
stanti.al  imjirovements ;  casuistry  was  much 
too  fine  and  frivolous  fiw  their  vigorous  in¬ 
tellects.  'Phey  discerned  at  once  the  value 
of  a  new  invention  by  which  discomfort 
was  minimirx'd  and  enjoyment  increase*! ; 
but  could  see  no  jiroflt  in  investigating 
such  gratuitous  problems  as,  “  Which 
should  you  prefer — that  your  mistress 
should  Ik*  dead,  or  married  to  another  ?” 
And  here  the  line  may  Ik*  drawn  loosely 
but  intelligibly,  lietween  what  we  have  de¬ 
rived  an<l  rejected  from  the  French.  That 
the  C'ourts  of  Love  never  found  their  way 
into  England,  either  in  sport  or  earnest,  is 
singular,  nevertheless,  since  the  roll  of 
their  ])residents  includes  tw'o  names  asso¬ 
ciated  with  our  throne.  Queen  Eleonore, 


first  married  to  Louis  VIT.  of  France,  and 
afterward  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ladies 
President  or  Queens  of  Love,  and  her  de¬ 
cisions  are  recorded  in  the  judgments  of 
the  tribunal  under  the  signature  of  Regina 
Ailenora  ;  and  no  less  illustrious  as  a  Pres¬ 
ident  or  Pi-ince  of  Love,  was  Richard  C(Eur 
de  Lion,  who  held  that  office  alternately 
Avith  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  Count 
of  Provence,  and  Alphonsus  of  Arragon.* 
One  of  many  reasons — independently  of 
the  radical  differences  of  national  charac¬ 
ter — why  these  open  customs,  which,  so 
to  sj)eak,  let  the  daylight  in  upon  the  most 
secr»*t  recesses  of  life,  found  no  favor  in 
England,  Avas  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  downAvard  the  people  man¬ 
ifested  an  increasing  disj)osition  to  culti¬ 
vate  j)rivacy  of  their  homes.  The  old  hall, 
with  its  glare  and  publicity,  Avas  insensibly 
superseiled  by  the  quiet  dining-room ;  and 
then  came  the  happy  thoiight  of  the  par¬ 
lor,  a  room  in  Avhich  a  few  friends  might 
meet  together  and  converse  without  re¬ 
straint.  Tlie  parlor  superseded  the  uses 
of  the  bed<*hamber  as  an  apartment  for 
receiving  visitors,  and  conducting  the  af- 
I  fairs  of  the  household  ;  and  ladle's,  thus  re- 
I  lieved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers, 
Avere  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  retirement,  llie  universal  utility 
of  the  parlor  Avas  developed  in  proportion 
as  the  old  hall  disajuieared,  and  the  bed¬ 
chamber  ceased  to  Ik*  a  recej)tion-room. 

I  It  became  the  center  of  the  soci.al  system. 

I  Here  all  amusements  of  the  inmates  were 
!  carried  on,  games,  dances,  and  merry-mak- 
!  ings ;  here  young  ladies  occupied  thera- 
;  selves  Avith  fancy  Avorks,  Avhich  they  often 
i  tunied  to  profitable  .account ;  and  here, 
j  too,  the  passion  for  cards  and  dice  AA'as 
I  first  cultivated  in  English  houses.  As  the 
!  home  fiK'ling  deepened,  people  began  to 
collect  about  them  durable  evidences  of 
settling  doAvn,  and  to  think  of  transmitting 
their  possessions  to  future  generations. 
The  age  of  heir-looms  commenced  under 
these  fostering  auspices.  Amongst  its 
consi)icuous  signs  were  the  .accumulation 
of  plate  and  linen,  the  institution  of  cup¬ 
boards  and  lock-up  places  to  keep  the  neAV 
family  treasures  in,  and  the  pains  Avhich 
Avere  t.aken  to  display  them  on  speci.al  oc¬ 
casions.  The  political  changes  tluit  were 
passing  over  the  nation  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  tended  materially 
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to  strengthen  local  attachments  and  nonr- 
ish  domestic  habits.  Feudalism  was  pass¬ 
ing  away ;  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
were  coming  more  closely  together;  a 
strong  feeling  of  independence  was  grow¬ 
ing  up  amongst  tlie  public  at  Lvrge ;  the 
Englishman’s  “house”  was  assuming  every 
•lay  more  and  more  the  attributes  of  the 
“  castle and  the  growing  interest  which 
men  were  acquiring  in  domestic  life  render¬ 
ed  their  homes  more  than  ever  sacred  in 
their  eyes. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
weave  through  these  desuitor}'  observa¬ 
tions,  a  nmning  commentary  on  Mr. 
Wright’s  volume  upon  Domestic  Man¬ 
ners  /  but  our  frequent  references  to  him 
will  eWnce  the  estimation  in  which  we 
hold  his  labors.  Nothing  short  of  a  life 
passt'd  in  the  study  of  medieval  literature 
could  have  amassed  and  arranged  the  vast 
amount  of  details  accumulated  in  his  book. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  arrangement  Is 
exactly  what  we  should  desire,  or  that 
the  treatment  is  in  every  respect  what 
it  might  have  been ;  but  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  the  ta.sk,  as  a  whole, 
could  have  been  executed  so  well  by  .any 
body  else.  Mr.  Wright  m.akes  us  fastidi¬ 
ous  by  the  very  richness  of  the  banipiet 
which  he  provides.  To  the  variety  and 
profusion  of  the  feast  we  bear  cheerful  tes¬ 
timony  ;  and  if  we  desiderate  any  element 
of  pleasure  or  enjoyment  at  this  bountiful 
table,  it  is  that  our  host  has  served  us  too 
amply,  and  detained  us  too  long.  We  want 
essences  here  and  there,  where  he  has  giv¬ 
en  us  solid  dishes,  ami  we  miss  that  art  of 
selection  and  condensation  by  which  the 
palate  is  spared  a  succession  of  identical 
or  similar  flavors. 

The  fact  seems  to  bo  that  Mr.  Wright 
has  been  collecting  his  materials  for  a  great 
number  of  years  past,  and  that  he  has  been 
collecting  them  in  the  only  way  such  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  collected,  by  multitudinous 
scrajw,  which,  piled  up,  heap  upon  heap, 
grow  into  a  mountain  of  chaos  at  last. 
The  attempt  to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order, 
and  to  present  the  results  of  so  much  dis¬ 
cursive  investigation  in  a  shape  of  histori¬ 
cal  continuity,  involves  an  amount  and  de¬ 
scription  of  labor  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  we  recoil  in  alarm.  Parts  of  this 
book  appear  to  have  been  written  at  one 
time  for  one  purpose,  and  parts  at  another 
for  another  purpost',  and  the  jiarts  to  have 
been  afterward  put  together  with  a  view 
to  the_  production  of  a  complete  whole. 


[August, 

The  jirocess  was  hazardous,  and  the  skill 
shown  in  its  execution  is  considerable. 
This  way  of  writing  in  detachments,  of 
taking  historical  studies  in  compartments, 
as  it  were,  is  attended  by  un.avoidable 
risks.  There  is  the  risk  of  committing  un¬ 
conscious  repetitions,  of  filling  into  incon¬ 
sistencies  ot  statement,  and  of  failing  to 
bring  about  the  requisite  symmetry  in  the 
proportions  of  the  work.  Mr.  Wright  has 
not  entirely  escaped  these  dangers.  The 
book,  in  spite  of  the  world  of  pains  be- 
stowesl  upon  it,  has  a  straggling  air  ;  we 
often  feel  the  want  of  dates,  although  we 
know  how  ditlicult  it  would  be  to  supply 
them,  and  that  there  is  a  division  of  peri¬ 
ods  which  ought  to  content  us ;  we  find 
the  same  things  recurring  in  different 
places,  easily  seen  by  us  who  read  the  en¬ 
tire  volume  through  from  beginning  to  end 
(and  we  have  not  missed  a  page)  for  the  first 
time,  although  by  no  means  easy  of  de¬ 
tection  to  the  author  whose  hea<l  is  full  of 
them  ;  and  we  are  sometimes  |xjrplexed 
by  an  apparent  confusion,  which  may  be 
no  confusion  after  all,  but  an  uncertainty 
of  expression  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  upon  wliich  the  descriptions 
are  founded,  and  w'hich  oiieiis  a  wide  door 
to  guess-work  and  sjieculation.  In  saying 
this,  we  are  saying  the  worst  we  have  to 
say,  and  archeologists  will  understand 
how  little  this  is  hi  comparison  with  the 
resjKinsibilities  of  such  !Ui  undertaking. 
The  merits  of  the  work  are  obvious.  We 
wish  it  hiul  been  shorter,  because  it  would 
then  have  been  more  readable  for  the  mil¬ 
lion.  But  students  of  social  history  will 
find  nothing  tedious  in  quotations  other¬ 
wise  sujKwrtuous,  nor  will  they  complain 
of  space  bestowed  ujKin  matters  not  very 
important  hi  themsi'lves.  The  test  of  such 
books  is  that  they  should  be  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  trustworthy.  Tliis  book  is  both. 
It  is  a  complete  store-house  of  facts,  gath¬ 
ered  with  diligence  from  a  multitude  of 
sources,  and  placed  before  the  reader  wnth- 
out  varnish  or  exaggeration.  Above  all 
things,  it  is  free  from  prejudices.  It  is 
written  from  no  particular  point  of  view, 
and  btdrays  none  of  the  vices  of  ])artis.an- 
ship.  Nor  dfx's  its  attraction  lie  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  grave  and  useful.  It  is 
full  of  pictures  of  extinct  manners,  as 
amusing  as  if  Mr.  W right  had  dug  up  a 
thousand  volumes  of  some  Punch  itf  the 
middle  ages,  and  given  us  the  cream  of 
them,  wood-cuts  Included,  interspersed 
through  his  work. 
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Paut  II. 

The  fashionable  costume  of  1790  differ¬ 
ed  mucli  less  than  may  be  supposed  from 
tliat  of  three-score  years  subsecpiently,  suid 
much  more  from  that  of  1804  than  of  1860. 
The  French  fashions  of  1 793,  or  a  little  pre¬ 
ceding,  which  gave  the  law  to  Euro|>e,  j)er- 
ished  with  the  monarchy.  Many  living — 
then  young  children  —  must  remember 
when  the  cane  and  whalebone  of  the  m.a- 
ternal  hoop  were  discarded,  .and  how  they 
were  converted  into  childish  1k)W8  for 
their  arrows  of  reed.  Nor  was  it  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  fair  sex  alone  which  was  thus 
changed.  Wigs,  small  and  large,  those 
ridiculous  oniaments  of  the  lioiu'bon  re¬ 
gime  for  more  than  a  century,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  sheep-tailed,  episcopal, 
or  judicial,  on  the  head  of  the  judge,  the 
bisho]),  or  the  beau,  were  scurvily  treated. 
Whether  they  really  imparted  wisdom,  or, 
what  is  much  the  same  thing,  fixed  the 
reputation  of  it,  they  were  long  retained, 
and  in  the  law  are  still  much  more  tena¬ 
ciously  clutched  than  are  cert.ain  imiK)rt- 
ant  clauses  in  Magna  Charta.  About 
this  time — we  speak  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  century — square-toed  shoes 
gave  way  to  sharp,  to  romid,  to  lefts  and 
rights,  and  to  all  manner  of  innovations  in 
turn.  Hessian  boots  came  in ;  strings  in 
the  shoes  superseded  buckU*^  in  full  dress 
— thus  revolutionizing  fashion  at  the  neth¬ 
er  extremities.  Those  in  the  law  courts 
were  of  little  moment,  while  the  wig  re¬ 
mained  s,acre«l  and  free  from  contempt  in 
its  own  peculiar  sphere,  rendering  solemn 
verbiage  too  often  of  more  than  its  intrin¬ 
sic  value  twice  told,  giving  the  reputation 
of  reason  where  it  may  be  absent ;  and  if 
not  too  wise  in  philosophy,  meaning  much, 
Avhere  in  managing  a  case  in  the  Four 
Courts,  the  sage 

- “Veers,  and  talks,  and  steers  a  cause* 

Afi;ainst  the  weather-gage  of  laws ; 

And  rings  the  changes  upon  cases 
As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces.” 

Tlien,  too,  was  the  age  of  blue  coats,  gilt 
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buttons,  buckskin  breeches,  and  browm- 
topped  boots.  Tliis  order  of  boots  was 
never  worn  in  England  with  tight  wlute 
leather  pantaloons,  as  it  was  in  France  by 
the  military  men,  because  the  upper  part 
of  an  entire  bl.ack  Imot  was  apt  to  soil  the 
w’hite  leather,  wdiich  the  brown  top  avoid¬ 
ed.  Tliere  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  in  this  booted  costume,  very  com¬ 
mon,  engraved  from  a  picture  by  Isaliei.  In 
addition  to  this  the  h  rench  soldiers  crop¬ 
ped  their  hair,  which  had  only  the  effect  of 
making  the  queues  of  our  soldiers  be  more 
carefully  cherished  as  a  mark  of  loyalty  to 
the  old  fiision,  and  of  disesteera  for  French 
innovations. 

Mr.  Pitt,  so  attached  to  his  master’s 
views  in  behalf  of  the  leading  Eurojiean 
jiotentates,  incontinently  introduced  this 
mark  of  .Tacobinism  by  the  hair-powder 
tax,  at  least  among  civili.ans.  Money  was 
a  stronger  argument  than  any  jtolitical  an¬ 
tipathy.  It  was  the  minister’s  duty  to 
raise  money  in  that  and  other  ways,  in 
order,  as  that  sad  w'.ag,  Peter  Pindar, 
wTote  in  an  address  to  Pitt,  that  he  might 
sufficiently 

“  Sate  the  golden  thirst  of  kings  and  queens." 

The  Lace  cravats,  and  ruffles  at  the  bo¬ 
som  and  wrists  of  the  preceding  time,  be- 
g.an  to  disa])pear  in  society,  as  well  as  the 
large  button  worn  on  the  exterior  of  the 
co.af-culfs,  or  on  the  upjier  part  of  the  arm. 
The  club  of  the  hair  vanished  long  before 
the  j»ig-tail,  but  both  .alike  required  hair- 
powder  on  the  coat  back  to  the  verj-  waist. 
Tliis  was  so  indispens.able  a  thing,  tliat  the 
fashionable  tailor,  liefore  he  sent  home  a 
coat,  rubbed  it  with  hair-powder  over  the 
back,  and  made  a  charge  for  the  powder 
— sending  home  with  the  coat  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  pound  or  half  pound  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  ])ur})ose,  and  charging  for  it 
in  his  bill.  It  is  true,  as  a  first-rate  char¬ 
acter  has  remarked,  that  dress  is  a  very 
silly  thing  when  men  value  themselves 
upon  it ;  but  while  a  man  of  sense  laughs 
at  it,  he  knows  he  must  not  neglect  it. 
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“  for  there  are  a  thousand  ft)olish  customs  ' 
of  this  kind  wliicli,  as  they  are  not  criinin- , 
al,  must  Ixj  comjdied  with,  and  even  cheer-  ! 
fully,  by  men  of  sense.”  Tliis  may  palliate  ! 
the  adoption  of  some  of  the  Protean  ah-  j 
surdities,  which  a])|H‘ar  so  ridiculous  be¬ 
fore  or  .after  they  cejise  to  be  in  vogue.  ' 
The  foregoing  jinictices  in  fashion  were 
most  of  them  no  doubt  existent  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  thus  nearly  com-  ' 
pleted  their  cycle,  and  .an  approach  was 
made  to  something  like  manliness,  from 
the  petit  niaitreship  that  ha<l  existed  be¬ 
fore,  tainting  the  manners  of  the  brave 
and  accomjdishcsl,  as  well  of  the  common 
brainless  class  of  courtiers.  Thus  the 
nioile  descnl)ed  bt'longing  to  that  |)oriod 
might  almost  have  been  pronounced  indi- , 
genous.  Every  folly  becomes  a  fashion  in 
a  certain  sense,  though  every  fashion  is  not 
a  folly  in  the  usual  understanding  of  the 
term.  L()rd  Smaicer  cut  off  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  and  folly  niadc  a  fashion  of  the  ' 
amputated  gannent ;  but  fashions  in  gener¬ 
al  are  not  so  clear  in  their  origin,  though 
as  fully  devoid  of  taste,  which,  to  be  really  | 
good,  can  onlj’  co6xist  with  genius ;  and 
therefore  fa.sluon  does  not  really  imply  \ 
that  quality,  if  onc*e  in  .an  age  it  chance  to  , 
stumble  upon  it  by  accident.  i 

Before  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  a  native  of  that  country  u|)- ; 
braided  us  with  cutting  off  “  the  heads  of 
our  kings  .and  the  tails  of  our  horses,”  re- 1 
ferring  to  Charles  I.,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  retort,  the  people  of  Fr.ance  found  in' 
the  exigeinces  of  those  ferocious  times  that  j 
which  lifted  them  above  their  old  frivoli¬ 
ty.  Dress  bec.ame  a  thing  of  less  moment, 
because  they  were  engrossed  with  more  , 
manly  pursuits,  .and  utility  rather  th.an  the  | 
vagaries  of  fancy  occupied  their  attention. 
With  the  fem.ale  sex  the  art  of  pleasing  con-  j 
tinned  in  the  ascendant — second  nature  .as 
it  is  with  them — and  fashion  became  and  ' 
continued  as  Protean,  if  not  as  tasteless,  j 
as  liefore.  Tlie  models  supplied  by  Greek  ; 
statuary,  with  some  nuxlificjitions  not  of  i 
much  moment,  were  calculated  to  display  i 
the  graces  of  the  female  figure  to  great 
advantage — fully  as  much,  indeed,  as  the 
present  dress  is  fonned  to  disguise  that 
figure,  and  degrade  the  inventor’s  under-  [ 
standing  in  relation  to  the  princijdes  of 
taste.  It  is  true  that,  in  ]»riv:ite  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  antique  in  this  country,  as 
W'ell  as  in  those  which  were  public,  there 
w'ere  to  be  found  ex.amples  enough  for 
copies ;  but  the  art  of  adapting  the  drapery 


con.sistently  with  modern  notions  of  pro- 
jiriety,  and  still  preserving  the  contour, 
was  no  easy  t.ask  for  the  English  dress¬ 
maker.  Our  ideas  of  ])i-opriety  are  of  a 
verj’  inconsistent  character  ;  and  Swill’s 
sav  ing,  tluit  “  a  nice  man  is  a  misty  m.an,” 
might  serve  for  a  note  to  many  of  the 
coynesses  we  observe  regarding  the  e.\- 
hibition  of  the  naked  figure,  or  that  p.ar- 
tially  drajK'd.  George  III.,  one  of  the 
coarsest-speaking  men  of  his  time,  always 
made  a  fuss  among  the  nobility  al>out  the 
Queen  and  Princesses  visiting  sculpture 
galleries. 

The  necessity  of  Christi.anizing  anticpie 
figures  in  the  matter  of  dress  puzzled  the 
fabricators,  and  they  studietl  the  subject 
with  about  as  mueh  effect  as  half  a  dozi*n 
d.ancing-masters  would  study  the  nine  dif¬ 
ficult  points  in  divinity  of  the  “  seraphic 
dwtors,”  or  a  knotty  question  fit  only  for 
the  jirofessors  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  hol¬ 
low  truce  of  1802  enabled  jirofessional 
dames  to  .ocipnre  something  of  the  French 
nnxle  once  more,  both  of  the  past  and 
jiresent  —  the  future  being  still  a  se.aled 
Ixxik.  War  cut  off’  all  intercourse  as  be¬ 
fore,  .and  again,  until  the  general  pe.ace, 
the  fashions  became  of  a  neutral  character, 
neither  French  nor  English.  AVhen  France 
w:is  beaten  into  pe.ace  ag:un,  she  vindi¬ 
cated  her  own  superiority;  even  the  mixed 
mode  adoj»ted  before  the  general  peace 
had  the  merit  of  Ix-ing  more  graccd’nl,  less 
cumbersome,  and  preferable  to  those  in 
vogue  before  the  gre.at  continenbil  convul¬ 
sion.  At  that  time  every  jiossible  effort 
h;id  been  made  to  disguise  nature.  Hats 
of  a  monstrous  size,  more  like  umbrellas, 
protrinled  around  the  he.ad ;  stays  touch¬ 
ing  the  chin,  the  latter  buned  in  muslin 
kerchiefs,  st.archeil  .as  stiffly  as  possible  ; 
curls  of  a  large  size,  kept  in  order  with 
pins,  and  thickly  jiomatumed  and  powder¬ 
ed,  had  been  standard  rules  in  the  courts 
of  England  and  France,  in  union  M'ith 
other  monstrosities  at  war  with  the  beauty 
in  the  outline  of  the  female  figure  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  hostile.  The 
sex  appeared  ash.amed  of  the  resemblance 
it  bore  to  the  lie.auty  of  its  common  mother, 
.08  if  desirous  of  making  the  artificial  and 
tasteless  sujiersede  nature  .altogether.  Thus 
the  hair  was  often  crojiped  to  substitute 
a  towering  wig  with  .^Hpine  curls — Pelion 
ujxjii  Ossa.  The  hair  over  the  forehe.ad 
was  combed  back,  giving  an  unbecoming 
appearance  to  the  front,  with  .an  unnatural 
boldness.  The  curls  papered  and  pendent 
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in  rows  over  muslin  kerchiefs  in  the  inom- 
inj;,  huncf  down  in  the  eveniiij'  over  the 
hare  shoulders,  but  the  curls  on  and  be¬ 
low  the  temples  lay  row  above  row,  like 
sausapfi's  jdaced  horizontally  one  above  an¬ 
other,  greasy  with  pomatum,  strong  with 
)erfnme,  and  imwdered  M’hite,  or  with 
)rown,  pink,  or  gold  dtist.  A  cushion 
was  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  to  which 
the  hair  was  attached,  .and  the  tonpcc 
frizzled  off,  and  sometimes  the  beehive- 
sha()ed  cushion  thus  surmounting  all  had 
bits  of  drajR>ry  attached  to  it,  the  lower 
ends  of  Avhich  were  loose,  or  else  fastened 
to  a  j)art  of  the  dress  beneath,  fluttering 
like  so  many  flags  and  streamers.  This 
cushion,  sometimes  matle  heavy  by  the 
intrtHluction  of  le.ad  in  its  fabrication, 
served  as  a  support  to  feathers,  pearl 
ornaments,  and  other  nickinackery’,  like  the  i 
filigree  work  on  the  summits  of  some 
Gothic  tower.  Half  of  every  d.ay  of  ]»re- 
cious  time  w.as  wasted  for  weeks  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fashion.able  season  in  merely 
dressing. 

Hut  if  the  colors  of  the  dresses  wore 
strange,  an<l  wholly  antagonistic  to  New¬ 
ton’s  doctrine  of  the  prism  in  the  natural 
order,  they  were  as  singularly  selected 
and  arranged.  This  natural  order  of  the 
colors  set  at  defiance  new  tints,  not  of  the 
“radiant  1k)w,”  that  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  for  variety’s  sake,  of  which  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  is  not  easv  to  im.agine 
the  hues  or  their  shades.  Most  of  the 
names  were  French.  Among  them  was 
the  “Daujdiin’s  Blush,”  which  old  Bran- 
tome  would  have  have  declart‘d  to  be  a 
misnomer  in  the  Court  of  France,  and 
might  have  been  pea-green  for  all  we  can 
decide  about  it.  There  w.as  the  “  boue  de 
Paris''  or  I’aris  mud,  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  n{)pellation  —  perhajis  allied 
to  the  old  color  called  “  Isabelle.”  Then 
there  was  the  “  aoupir  etonffe,  the  gris  de 
Duriee^  and  others,  as  “  iron  brown,”  of 
which  we  have  no  accurate  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

The  ternis  given  to  female  apparel  as 
to  stuff  or  color  were  taken  from  passing 
incidents  or  political  events.  There  were 
<r Artois  or  maemroni  cloaks,  caveat  caps 
for  morning  attire,  gorge  de  mgeon  lute¬ 
string,  and  soufflAe  gauzes.  The  macca- 
roni  cloaks  were  as  ugly,  unmeaning 
things,  as  those  since  borrowed  of  the 
Cossacks,  or  some  other  semi-sav.age  race. 
They  were  made  long,  with  three  or  four 
capes  like  box-coats,  the  lowest  cut  to  a 


roint  ending  in  the  center  of  the  back, 
n  front  there  were  lapels,  such  as  were 
woni  by  men.  The  fair  neck  and  bosom 
were  covered  with  muslin,  stiffened  with 
gauz(*  much  starched.  Some  ribbons  of 
the  time  were  called  boideia  rouges,  from 
Elliot’s  use  of  red-hot  balls  at  Gibraltar. 
There  were  the  Carmelite  erapaud,  the 
geux  d  V Empereur,  .and  similar  names  at¬ 
tached  to  colored  cloths  or  stuffs  worn  at 
that  time.  Ninon  plumes,  de  coq. 

Chamber)'  gauzes,  Gibraltar  fans;  goat’s- 
beard  muffs,  and  fox -skin  muffs,  Avere 
terms  for  different  dresses  or  parts  of 
dres.ses,  or  their  accompaniments.  Cuffs 
and  ruffles  Avere  worn  half-AAay  down  the 
ann,  edged  Avith  lace,  and  straAV  floAvers, 
mingled  with  gauze,  in  caps  and  hats. 
StraAV  Avas  woni  in  everv  possible  mode. 
Large  hats  of  chip  sha<ied  the  face,  the 
crowns  coA'ered  externally  Avith  crinkled 
gauze.  A  huge  corkscreAA'  curl  hung  doAvn 
on  each  side  from  beneath  the  hat,  Avhile, 
in  the  hat  itself,  AA’ere  stuck  masses  of 
black  or  Avhite  ostrich  feathers,  while 
bunches  or  knots,  or  ends  of  ribbon,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  poll  or  brim,  under  the 
general  name  of  “  stre.imers.”  Stays  Avere 
Avoni  tight-laced,  and  so  high  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  chin,  called  “  Abingdon 
stays  the  stiff  kercliief  over  which  came 
u])  as  high  as  the  mouth.  The  Avhole 
dress  Avas  completed  AA’ith  floAvers,  frills, 
and  furlndows  ;  high  AAhite-heeled  shoes 
on  the  feet,  AA'ith  large,  sj)arkling,  oval 
buckles,  called  “Devonshire  buckles,”  com¬ 
posed,  altogether,  a  figure  highly  gro- 
tescpie  to  modern  eyes  accustomed  to  more 
simj)le  habiliments.  When  the  cane  or 
whalebone  hoops  Avere  abandoned,  those 
of  cord  Avere  substituted,  which  afterward 
died  out  naturally.  When  Gallic  loyalty 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  its  grotesque 
fashions  faded  fast  aAvay,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  and  in  a  fcAV  years  their  traces 
altogether  disappeared. 

Though  singular  and  even  ludicrous  in 
modem  eyes,  the  costume  Avas  not  ill- 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  fashionable 
taste  .at  the  time  in  most  other  things. 
AMien  Mrs.  Siddons  Avas  in  the  hight  of 
her  popularity,  George  III.  might  be  seen 
on  public  occasions  in  a  suit  of  white  vel- 
A'et,  Avith  a  rose-colored  satin  waistcoat 
ansAvering  to  his  ruddy  complexion,  some- 
Avhat  oddly,  on  the  AA'hole,  very  like  a 
miller.  Tlie  roy.al  ladies,  in  huge,  toAV'- 
ering  head-dresses,  Avere  like  so  many 
priestesses  of  Cyl>ele,  turret  -  croAvned. 
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Tliey  then  went  to  public  places  as  to 
court  in  chairs,  maae  high  to  receive 
their  heatl-dresses  without  derangement. 
Their  hoops  were  turned  on  one  side  to 
enter  and  sit  at  all,  and  the  old  dowagers, 
frizzled,  powdered,  and  plumed,  looked 
like  exhumed  mummies  upright  in  their 
sywimore  coffins.  The  protruded  kei^ 
chiefs  prevented  all  access  of  the  hand 
to  the  moutli,  except  by  turning  the  head 
sideways,  and  thus,  at  a  party,  they  could 
only  manage  to  sip  their  tea  over  the 
shoulder. 

That  was  a  day  of  cosmetics,  too,  as 
well  as  our  own.  Perhaps  they  are  now 
only  changed  in  name.  They  had  no  M:v 
cassar,  it  is  true,  that  would  make  hair 
grow  on  old  shoes,  but  they  had  pommade 
de  graUae  to  encourage  the  capillary 
growth,  used  when  en  dishabille,  and  they 
adopted  poadre  d' Artois  to  finish  off.  They 
used  “  Milk  of  Circassia,”  and  “  Balm  of 
Lilies,”  the  paternities,  no  doubt,  of  simi¬ 
lar  cuticular  quackeries  now  under  differ¬ 
ent  apj)ellations.  Rouge  and  white  were 
then  used  extravagantly,  but  are  banished 
now,  unless  in  the  shape  of  the  gentlest 
touch  of  canuine  jmssible  with  a  hare’s 
foot  upon  a  pale  complexion.  More  would 
not  do,  as  anything  resembling  the  healthy 
flush  of  a  milk-nuud  is  even  now  abhor¬ 
rent  to  fashion  ;  a  pale,  delicate  face,  and 
clear  eyes,  indicative  of  consumption,  are 
the  fiishionable  desiderata  at  present  for 
complexions. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  .after  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  as  already  remarked,  rendered 
the  introduction  of  the  ParisLan  fashions, 
in  places  remote  from  the  metrojwlis,  very 
slow,  compared  to  the  way  iti  which  it 
woul<l  now  take  place.  Certain  politicians 
were  very  averse  from  the  adoption  of  the 
French  costume  under  the  Consulate,  but 
fashion  acknowledged  no  superior  com¬ 
mand  from  the  politician,  ui>on  whom  it 
has  ever  looked  down  with  a  lull  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  own  8uj>eriority  and  disregard 
of  party  feeling,  that  essence  of  modem 
patriotism.  Tight-lacing,  the  assassin  of 
female  loveliness  for  two  or  three  centuries 
previouslv,  fell  l>efore  the  mo<lem  imitst- 
tions  of  the  antique.  The  flowing  drapery 
of  the  new  costume,  in  the  simplex  mundi- 
tiis  taste,  which  was  innovating  so  pain¬ 
fully  in  the  vision  of  the  dowagers  .and 
ancient  ladies,  as  to  make  them  declaim 
that  the  public  morals  were  in  d.anger, 
was  carried  in  some  cases  to  an  extreme. 
Madam  Recamier,  the  Avife  of  a  noted  Pa- 
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risian  banker,  made  her  appearance  at  the 
court  of  the  First  Consul  m  an  underdress 
which  was  little  other  than  a  chemise, 
over  which  Avas  thrown  a  tine  transparent 
garment  of  lace  or  something  of  the  kind, 
designed  to  display  the  elegant  contour  of 
her  person  to  the  utmost  advantage,  for 
her  figure  was  unquestionably  beautiful. 
This  dreiv  upon  her  the  reprobation  of  the 
hero,  Avho  determined  that  propriety  of 
the  most  exact  character  should  be  maiu- 
tained  where  he  ruled  ;  and  the  ambition 
of  the  lovely  lady  was  foiled,  as  it  merited 
to  be,  when  she  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  gratification  of  her  vanity  before  the 
sense  of  decorum,  Avhich  can  ncA’er  be  dis¬ 
pensed  Avith  in  her  sex  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  This  rebuke  bec.ame  the  subject 
of  much  remark.  Some  ladies  Avere  shock¬ 
ed  at  M:ulam  Recamier’s  conduct — ]»arti- 
cularly  the  more  ancient.  Some  Avere  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  exactly  how,  and  of  what 
substance  her  dress  on  that  occasion  was 
made,  the  liettcr  fonned  of  the  young 
dressing  a  little  thinner  than  before.  On 
the  whole,  the  change  turned  out  gre.atly 
for  the  better,  the  ease  and  grace  of  nature 
gaining  considerably  upon  the  grotesque 
in  art  which  had  preceded.  The  hair  Avas 
noAV  jdainly  ornamented  with  a  single 
floAA'er,  the  drajK?ry  short  -  waisted  and 
floAving.  The  beauty  of  the  natural  form 
Av.as  letter  displayed  than  by  Avasj>ish 
waists,  Flauders-mare  })etticoats,  or  the 
}»resent  crinolines  ;  and  a  return  Avas  made 
to  the  costume  seen  on  the  monuments  in 
in  our  old  cathedrals,  resembling  Avhat 
are  humorously  denominated  “  bobbing 
Joans.” 

Before  the  day  of  Waterloo  the  French 
prestige,  caught  at  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens,  had  gradually  blended  with  Eng¬ 
lish  innovation,  and  produced  a  costume 
of  a  mixed  and  original  character ;  it  Avas, 
indeed,  nni(iue.  Left  to  itself  until  the  gen¬ 
eral  jMjace,  the  fair  dames  of  England,al  Avays 
patriotic,  clung  to  their  customary  cuttei-s 
and  carvers  of  silks  and  satins.  It  Avas  consi¬ 
dered,  perhaps,  that,  siieaking  figuratively, 
a  sixtli  order  should  t>e  added  to  the  fig- 
le.af  art  invented  in  Paradise.  The  jK'acc 
h.astened  the  experimentum  crucis.  The 
sex  which,  in  these  islands,  in  beauty  and 
goodness,  yields  to  none  in  .any  other 
country,  began  to  exhibit  their  forms  in 
P.aris,  clad  after  the  taste  that  had  jtre- 
vailed  during  England’s  isolation  from  the 
acknowledged  focus  of  all  that  is  excellent 
in  the  female  garb.  Tlie  contrast  aa  us. 
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indeed,  mortifpng.  Even  French  gallan¬ 
try  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  our  countrywomen ;  and  on  the 
stage,  Les  AnyUiises  pour  rire  raised  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  fair  dames  of 
England,  which  did  not  lose  from  its  faith¬ 
fulness  in  detail. 

The  secret  was  soon  disclosed  by  rela¬ 
tives  and  countrymen  to  the  objects  of  it, 
or  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  They 
were  led  to  the  Marchande  des  Modes.,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  satire  lost  its  sting,  and 
English  beauty  was  generously  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  its  owners  duly  honored. 
The  change  was,  indeed,  marvelous.  Brit¬ 
ish  iK'auty  had  its  triumph,  and  assumed 
its  ascendency  through  the  carrying  out  of 
the  task  which  had  been  the  standard  of 
its  trial,  and  the  superiority  of  which  is 
now  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe,  just 
as  it  had  been  before  the  Kevolution. 

Down  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons,  the  taseful 
costume  of  the  antique  was  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  mo<lel,  as  it  had  been  before 
their  retuni.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  both  in  France  and  England  the 
fashions  have  been  constantly  alike,  “e.x- 
cept  as  before  excepted,”  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  law.  With  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  Bourbons  to  their  fall,  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  fashions  seemed  inevitable, 
as  far  as  the  restored  dynasty  could  with 
safety  accomplish  it — even  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  royal  ke|)t-misse8,  Swiss  Guards, 
and  all  sorts  of  obsolete  ceremonials. 
Tight  -  Lacing  began  to  divide  the  fair 
dames  like  hour-glasses,  into  halves.  F rills, 
ruffs,  and  the  rubbish  of  old  cathedral 
imagery,  began  to  cheer  the  soids  m.ar- 
ried  to  the  dead  past  hope,  nather  than  to 
the  living  with  it.  Bishops’  sleeves  came 
in  to  do  honor  to  the  miter,  and  skirt  ex¬ 
pansion  of  full  longitude  8wej)t  up  the 
dust  and  mud  of  the  streets  alike,  while 
little  bonnets  and  ample  cloaks,  touching 
the  ground  in  the  rear,  and  enlarging 
downward,  gave  a  hidy,  viewed  from  be¬ 
hind,  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  can¬ 
dle  extinguisher  walking  abroad  for  air. 

The  more  .ancient  costume  was  always 
retained  at  the  Court  of  George  III., 
w'hose  etiquette  was  as  rigid  as  in  the 
minim  Courts  of  Genn.any,  and  the  old 
costume  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
Queen  Charlotte,  too,  clung  to  German, 
or,  as  she  used  to  call  them,  “  Y.ami.an” 
customs.  Birtli-night  balls  were  not  as 
numerously  attended  then  as  they  are 


now,  being  destitute  of  that  ea.se  and  un¬ 
necessary  ceremony  in  which  George  IV., 
highly  to  his  goo<l  sense,  m.ade  alterations 
— case  and  grace  predominating  with  a 

t»ropriety  which,  under  the  ceremonials  of 
)utch  and  Hanoverian  manners,  were 
any  thing  but  consonant  with  those  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Courts  of  the  larger  Euro¬ 
pean  states.  Under  the  formal  mode  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  let  a 
ball  be  8up|K)sed  about  to  take  ]>lace. 
Minuets  were  the  favorite  dances  of  both 
the  King  and  Queen.  They  were  the 
most  tedious,  wearisome  things  which  can 
lie  conceived.  Chaii*8  were  jtlaced  for  the 
King  and  Queen  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
generally  an  oblong  square ;  within  was  a 
space  previously  marked  out  by  ropes,  co¬ 
vered  with  scarlet  cloth.  Without  those 
ropes,  on  either  h.and,  were  seats  for  the 
company,  and  the  space  within,  in  front  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  was  occupied  by  the 
dancers,  who,  it  had  been  previou.sly  ar¬ 
ranged,  were  to  figure  on  the  occasion,  and 
sat  in  a  particular  place,  stiff  etiquette 
goveniing  .all.  Those  of  the  company  only 
were  j>ermitted  to  dance  who  had  received 
tickets  for  the  purj)ose  from  the  Lord 
ChamlxTlain — that  ofticial  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  figuring  as  a  sort  of  Beau  Nash. 
Tlie  dancers  must  have  undergone  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  a  jiresentation  at  a  previous 
levee  if  they  designed  to  exhibit  upon  the 
occasion.  Tlie  minuets  began  at  nine 
o’clock,  by  which  time  the  company  was 
expected  to  be  seated  in  exact  order  of 
precedence.  Tlie  band  in  attendance 
played  “  God  s.ave  the  King  ”  as  the  roy.al 
pair  entered,  conversing  at  first  indiffer¬ 
ently  with  the  conqiany  for  a  short  time 
before  they  took  their  8e.ats.  The  dancing 
Ixgan  according  to  the  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  even  with  brothers  and  sisters  to¬ 
gether,  and  .after  the  order  expresseil  upon 
the  tickt'ts  with  which  they  had  Ixxm  jiro- 
vided.  The  minuet,  tedious  and  still'  as  it 
was,  being  concluded,  the  Lady  who  had 
danced  was  exjiected  to  pay  a  formal  re¬ 
spect  to  their  Majesties.  Having  done 
so,  she  resiuned  her  seat,  and  her  late 
jiartner  led  out  a  second  lady.  When 
these  tedious,  tasteless  minuets  were  con¬ 
cluded,  the  country  dances  began,  and 
while  these  were  proceeding,  generally 
about  eleven  o’clock,  the  King  and  Queen 
withdrew  unnoticed.  Seldom  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  couple  danced,  .and  the 
whole  was  over  generaUy  a  little  after 
twelve  o’clock. 
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The  exceeding  stiffness  nnd  etiquette  of  breeches  were  of  greenish  cloth,  having  a 
these  balls,  altogether  modeled  on  those  of  sufficient  space  between  them  and  the 
the  German  Courts — the  starchness  and  boot-top  to  display  about  an  inch  of  the 
parsimony  in  the  palace — contrasted  ill  fine  cotton  stocking  worn  under  the  boots, 
with  the  ease  displayed  in  the  entertain-  the  latter  held  up  by  leather  thongs  around 
ments  given  by  the  nobility,  in  which  the  the  knee.  Tliere  was  another  mode  of 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  mingled,  keeping  up  the  boot,  which  most  elderly 
They  were  ready  to  accept  invitations  people  must  remember,  and  all  who  ever 
where  they  found  more  enjo}Tncnt ;  while,  lollowed  Pitt  in  the  street.  It  consisted 
on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  was  injurious,  of  a  buckle  in  the  back  part  of  the  boot- 
by  the  desire  to  please  them  becoming  top,  connected  with  a  strai)  from  the  back 
extended  into  invit.ations  from  .almost  all  of  the  breeches  knee.  To  Pitt  this  was 
who  could  expect  the  honor  of  making  nee<lful,  for  his  legs  were  calveless,  but 
them  their  gue.sts,  some  of  whom  M'ere  by  they  disid.ayed  the  stockings  as  before 
no  means  the  most  desirable  of  associates.  descriWd. 

The  Prince  of  W.ales, not  as  much  German-  The  hairdresser  was  then  a  most  im- 
ized  .as  some  others  of  his  family,  invited  portant  person.age,  and  generally  in  at- 
to  balls,  masquerades,  concerts,  and  similar  tendance  about  breakfast-time.  He  shaved, 
entertainments,  entered  into  them  Avith  he  dressed  the  club,  powdered  and  tied 
gre.at  zest,  .and  sometimes  relaxed  in  com-  the  hair,  and  related  at  the  8.ame  time 
pany  that  would  never  have  been  admit-  things  which  he  did  and  diil  not  know,  to 
ted  into  the  royal  circle,  worthy  or  nn-  vary  the  monotony  of  his  operation.  If 
worthy  of  the  honor,  as  it  might  happen,  the  master  of  the  hou.se  uitended  to  dine 
At  length,  the  princes  sometimes  took  a  out,  the  tonsor  must  come  a  second  time 
part  in  public  scenes  inconsistent  Avith  to  renew  the  honors  of  the  head.  The 
deconun.  It  is  a  consequence,  perhaps,  lady  of  the  house  was,  in  those  days,  as 
of  the  influence  of  power  upon  limited  dej)endent  .as  her  lord  upon  the  hair- 
minds,  that  mon.archs  in  general,  and  the  dresser ;  but  some  had  female  attendants 
house  of  H.anoA'er  in  particular,  h.ave  had  Avho  could  adjust  the  hair.  Still  no  lady 
no  great  cordiality  Avith  those  of  their  off-  of  the  haul  ton  would  suffer  her  head  to 
spring  or  connections  th.at  were  next  in  Ik;  adjusted  by  any  but  a  Avcll-knoAvn  pro¬ 
succession  ;  and,  while  in  sound  health  and  fessor — some  renowned  Truefit  of  the 


mental  straightforw.ardness,  were  cA'er 
ready  to  exclaim  AA'ith  King  Kenry, 

“Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 

That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 
honors, 

Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?” , 

whether  any  occasion  existed  for  it  or  not. 
To  this  George  III.  Avas  no  more  an  ex¬ 
ception  than  his  grandfather.  Fashion 
did  not  vary  the  less  for  the  starch  eti¬ 
quette  kept  up  at  court.  Tliat  of  the  men, 
however,  fluctuated  much  less  than  that 
of  the  other  sex  ;  Avhile,  compared  in  sim¬ 
plicity  to  the  present  male  habiliments,  it 
was  still  complex  and  often  tawdry.  The 
hair,  when  it  w.a8  re.al,  was  curle<l  horizon¬ 
tally  upon  the  tern  [ties,  and  well  sustained 
Avith  pomatum,  powdered,  no  straggling 
hairs  Wing  snftered  to  disturb  the  even¬ 
ness  of  the  poll,  AA'hich  was  shaped  d.aily 
by  the  hairdresser  who  attended  for  the 
purpose.  A  stont  club  hung  doAA'n  the 
center  of  the  back,  generally  tied  with 
black  ribbon,  that,  or  the  jugtail,  being 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  blue  and 
bxaff,  with  metal  buttons.  Sometimes  the 


hour,  in  full  reputation.  Sometimes  one 
operator  Avas  so  much  in  demand,  .and  it 
was  BO  needful  in  the  circles  of  fashion  to 
boast  of  his  skillfulness,  that  ladies,  the 
day  before  the  court-day,  had  their  heads 
dressed,  and  s.at  uj)  all  the  night  to  secure 
the  famous  friseur's  services.  On  all  oc¬ 
casions,  in  those  days,  full  dress  Avas  very 
carefully  regarded.  But  among  men  the 
cocked-liat  Avas  at  length  superseded  by 
the  round,  though  no  one  before  Avould  go 
to  the  opera  or  a  dinner-party  unless  cha¬ 
peau  bras,  the  hat  m.ade  to  flatten  for  con- 
A'enience.  The  AA  hite  neckcloth  Avas  indis¬ 
pensable,  as  AA'ell  .as  silk  stockings,  shoes, 
and  buckles.  Uuffles  were  worn  at  the 
bosom  and  Avrists  in  full  dress,  but  other¬ 
wise  dis<'.arded.  In  the  last  century  the 
coat-buttons  Avere  worn  uncommonly 
large.  Stune  were  convex,  Ixeiug  glazed, 
witli  bits  of  colored  glass  withinside, 
which  rattled  as  the  wearer  moved.  What 
were  called  Pierrot  buttons,  and  others  of 
cut  steel,  were  worn  often  upon  the  cuffs. 
Brown  and  pea-green  Avere  favorite  colors. 
Straw  coats  were  made  to  answer  to  the 
straw  so  much  used  in  female  habiliments. 
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Blue  ami  buff  were  tlie  opposition  colors ; 
blue  ami  red  were  the  court  colors.  A 
walkingnlress,  common  among  staid  gen¬ 
tlemen,  consisted  of  a  single-breasted  coat, 
breecbes  of  cloth  or  satin,  hose  of  white 
silk,  or  white  with  longitudinal  blue 
stripes,  high  shoes,  and  silver  knee  and 
shoe  buckles,  llie  latter  were  large,  and 
their  forms  were  often  changed.  Shoe- 
utrings  were  censure<l  as  revolutionary  in¬ 
novations.  A  long  cane,  with  a  black  silk 
loop  and  tassel,  was  common  in  the  hand, 
often  gold-mounted.  The  Hessian  boot 
only  came  in  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

The  dress  of  the  anny  was  kejit  to  the 
Prussian  model  long  after  its  boasteil  sys¬ 
tem  of  dress  and  discipline  was  shown  to 
be  worthless.  The  convenience  of  crop- 
nng  the  hair  before  spoken  of,  was  met 
ly  the  anti-Gallic  jircjudices  at  the  head 
of  the  anny.  Tlie  .allowance  of  pipeclay, 
the  hard  stock,  stiff  tight  dress,  and  carrot¬ 
shaped  leather  pigtail,  flourished  in  the 
most  ap])roved  mode  when  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  the  whole  might  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  The  French  system  was  to  lighten 
and  disembarrass,  the  (ierman  to  stiffen 
and  load.  The  coats  were  long-skirted, 
the  g.aitcrs  came  uj)  to  the  cloth  breeches 
at  the  knees,  and  a  cocked-hat  crowned 
all,  except  with  the  flank  companies,  which 
wore  caps.  The  dress  of  a  regiment  in 
the  old  costume  M-ould  now  be  thotight 
very  singular.  It  is  well  these  things  are 
changecl  for  the  better.  Wh.at  the  old 
system  cost  by  its  sluggishness  of  move¬ 
ment  and  pain,  as  well  as  awkwardness  in 
managing  the  limbs,  only  those  knew  Avho 
experienced  it. 

Down  to  a  comp.aratively  late  period  of 
the  last  century,  tlie  expense  of  articles  of 
dress  had  limited  them  to  a  class  able  to 
expend  no  inconsiderable  sum  upon  the 
person.  This  expense  was  at  one  time  an 
important  distinction  between  different 
classes  of  jK'rsons.  It  sejiarated  the  rich 
from  the  poor.  But  trade  and  commerce 
obliterated  this  distinction  by  enriching 
trailers  .as  brainless  fashion  styled  those, 
however  honorable,  whicli  it  had  not 
chosen  to  enlist  in  its  checkered  ranks. 
Embroulered  suits  became  on  the  wane 
even  for  full  dress.  Tlie  appearance  of  a 
noblenuan  or  gentleman  now  in  a  suit  of 
grin  de  Dariee^  with  embroidery  down 
the  seams,  would  only  recall  to  mind  a 
merryandrew,  especially  when  to  be  well 
dressed  is  considered  to  be  so  dressed  as 


in  no  wav  to  call  for  remark  from  an  ob- 
serv’er — tlie  In-st  rule  ever  dictated  for 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  costume  of 
another. 

Carmelite-colored  velvet,  decorated 
with  jewels,  would  now  be  thought  very 
much  out  of  the  way,  and  a  nobleman  iu 
“  Emperor’s  eye”  of  the  old  cut,  with  sil¬ 
ver  seams,  or  in  pink  velvet  and  silver, 
M'ould  appear  “  wondrous  strange.”  At 
the  time  alluded  to,  the  Prince  of  \Vale.s 
dressed  with  the  most  prodigal  costliness. 
Ilis  mother  tamboured  w.aistcoats  for  him 
with  her  own  hands.  He  was  sometimes 
seen  dressed  in  green  velvet  with  silver 
embroidery,  in  brown  velvet  with  cut 
steel  buttons,  having  mottoes  engrsived 
upon  them,  costing  three  guineas  each,  or 
claret-colored  velvet  over  which  Avas  laid 
a  net-work  of  gold  thread,  breeches  of 
rose-colored  satin,  and  ruffles  of  Brussels 
lace.  His  extravagance  in  dress  Avas  noted 
and  described  whenever  he  appeared  in 
)ublic.  Sometimes  he  Avore  a  coat  of  bal- 
oon  satin,  silver  embroidered.  He  Avas 
;  closely  folloAved  by  all  the  young  men  of 
fashion,  Avho  vied  Avith  eiich  other  m  imi¬ 
tating  even  his  mode  of  walking,  llie 
i  ladies  sometimes  emulated  it,  and  c;Uled 
;  it  the  “  Prince's  Lounge.” 

The  changes  in  dress  Avhich  followed 
those  times  in  jmblic  lapsed  into  half-boots 
and  tight  pantaloons,  with  long  blue  coats 
j  or  butt’  leather  breeches,  and  blue  ar.d 
,  broAvn  to|)-lM»ots.  Those  before  mentiomd 
!  Avere  a  long-standing  costume,  existing  in 
I  solitary  examples  doAvn  to  a  comparatively 
1  recent  ]K'ri(Kl,  together  with  the  most  at- 
'  tenuated  of  pigtails.  Braces  were  not  in 
I  vogue,  and  four  or  five  inches  of  the  shirt 
Avere  genertilly  visible  above  the  Avaist- 
I  b.and.  Tlie  half-boot,  Ixffore  the  Hessian 
'  was  introduceil,  seldom  reached  more 
j  th.an  lialf-w.ay  up  the  leg,  finishing  Avith  a 
I  black  tassel.  Tlie  pantaloon  was  generally 
j  knit,  and  lemon,  blue,  or  black  of  color, 
j  Tlie  full  dress  was  carefully  adjusted :  a 
blue,  green,  or  claret-colored  coat,  Avhite 
'  Avaistcoat,  and  lemon-colored  brown  or 
I  white  kerst*ymere  breeches,  with  silver 
knee  ami  shoe  spring  buckles.  The  stock- 
}  ings  were  of  white  silk,  a  cocked-hat  was 
j  still  in  use ;  and  Avhen  mourning  or  pro¬ 
fession  dictated,  black  was  necessarily 
*'  Avoni.  Boots  Avere  never  tolerated  at 
dinner  tables.  The  late  Duke  of  York 
;  lieing  engaged  to  dine  Avifh  31  rs.  CreAve 
,  and  a  jiarty,  having  been  detained,  and 
I '  on  arriving  not  being  out  of  boots,  would 
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not  dine  •wdth  the  company,  but  was 
served  in  a  room  alone,  and  then  joinc*d 
the  gentlemen  over  their  nine  when  the 
ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room. 
Had  he  joined  before  in  a  morning  dress, 
it  would  have  been  considered  an  act  of 
great  rudeness,  affording  a  singular  con¬ 
trast  to  the  disregard  of  dress  at  dinner 

?artic8  now  where  ladies  are  present. 

'here  is  a  just  medium  in  all  things,  but 
this  species  of  respect  to  the  sex  is  due, 
and  in  no  way  to  1^  censured. 

The  above  costume  in  full  dress  was 
followed  by  the  pantaloon  with  silk  socks 
and  shoes,  and  then  by  the  Sannatian  or 
Dacian  trowser,  wliichever  it  be,  and 
liglit  boots,  as  if  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  dressing  for  the  table  with  the  utmost 
possible  expedition.  On  the  whole,  save 
m  the  slovenly  look  about  loose  raoniing- 
coats,  the  present  costume  is  cheap,  un¬ 
pretending,  and  except  the  coming  booted 
into  the  drawing-room,  much  more  ration¬ 
al  and  m.anly  than  that  of  our  vouth, 
when  the  0|)era,  Ranelagh,  Vauxhail,  and 
the  theaters  were  visited  by  the  noble 
and  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  other  classes, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  company  was 
ei^ualed  by  the  high  order  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  particularly  in  the  great  theaters 
now  forsaken  by  the  noble,  educated,  and 
wealthy.  The  latter  can  rival  the  nobility 
in  exjiense ;  good  breeding  with  exclu¬ 
siveness  alone  remains  as  a  distinction. 
Mr.  Scripp’s  equipage  may  riv.al  that  of 
the  premier  peer,  although  no  one  would 
mistake  him  for  a  gentleman,  even  where 
he  w'ould  be  tolerated  for  his  wealth,  and 
his  want  of  education  overlooketi,  for  gold 
renders  ignorance  legitimate,  and  sancti¬ 
fies  the  lowest  companionships  in  the 
highest  quarters. 

^le  uUimus  Rorruxnorurm  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  might  be  seen  now  and  then,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  his  leather  brogues,  brown 
tops,  pigtail,  and  blue — a  modem  antique. 
Even  he  would  slide  into  the  fiishion  of 
tlie  present  day  had  he  the  heart ;  but 
that  organ  is  not  with  the  pa.ssing  liour, 
but  belongs  to  a  ])arted  generation.  Still 
he  carries  the  morgxu  of  the  old  school, 
w'ith  its  innate  good  breeding,  which  age 
never  changed,  nor  poverty  extinguished. 
The  hotel  waiter  always  discerned  the 
gentleman  through  the  threadbare  coat. 
The  superiority  of  the  carriage  of  one  of 
the  class  of  the  olden  time  can  not  be 
questioned,  as  far  as  carriage  is  concerned. 
Perhaps  there  was  nothing  about  the  old 


school  of  fashion  re.ally  superior  to  the 
jiresent ;  but  there  was  a  much  greater 
deference  for  the  fair  sex,  more  gallantry, 
more  attention  to  minute  things,  and  a 
suanty  of  manners  inculcated  or  produced 
by  these  in  combination.  Mentally  it  was 
coarse  and  even  vulgar  in  its  ple-asures  and 
amusements,  ill-judging,  n.arrow-nunded 
and  unlearned,  exct'pt  in  verb  and  noun- 
book  Latin  and  Grt'ck.  Some  w'cre  haftl 
swearers,  riders,  and  pottle-deep  drinkers  ; 
bull-baiters,  dog  and  cock-fighters,  and  pu¬ 
gilists,  after  Mr.  William  Wiudhfim’s  ow'u 
heart.  They  were  up  to  the  chin  in  pre¬ 
judices,  yet  the  good  were  very  good. 
They  were  hospitable,  generally  kind  to 
inferiors,  and  did  not  venture  to  presume 
in  any  way,  esjHJcially  as  independent  act¬ 
ors  or  thinkers,  and  they  were  not  given 
to  wounding  the  feelings  of  others.  Such 
were  the  race,  a  very  few'  of  whom  may 
be  recognized  yet  by  their  leather  integu¬ 
ments  and  a  deficiency  in  the  study  of 
Locke  on  the  Understanding,  when  en¬ 
tering  into  an  argument.  They  must  all 
in  a  short  time  be  numliercd  with  Cuvier’s 
races  of  the  Mastoilon  Megatherion,  and 
other  extinct  objects  in  animal  history. 
None  of  this  genus  were  of  the  Chester¬ 
field  school  of  gentlemen.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  thev  W’ould  not  have  rule<l  Ireland 
as  he  did,  but  h.ave  ustnl  the  fortiter  in  re 
alone.  They  w'ould  most  of  them  have 
prescril»ed  religion  in  the  way  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  receipt,  in  [>lace  of  letting  men  believe 
what  they  saw'  fit ;  and  they  had  a  rooted 
dislike  to  foreigners,  more  especially  to 
Frenchmen. 

Tlie  traces  of  the  old  school  in  Englaml 
began  nipidly  to  diminish  between  1 820 
and  1830.  liy  the  latter  year  it  was  the 
same  in  France,  accelerated  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  that  period.  On  the  return  of 
Ix)uis  XVIII.,  a  host  of  emigrants  and  ad¬ 
herents  of  his  family  had  rt'tumed  at  the 
same  time,  but,  in  imitation  of  the  old 
court,  retained  the  costume  of  the  dej^art- 
ed  era,  as  well  as  the  manners;  but 
France  ha<i  changed,  and  they  could  not 
see  and  adapt  themselves  to  it.  The  old 
dress  was  a  part  of  loyaltjy  under  the  re¬ 
stored  regime.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
in  1816  and  subsequently,  might  be  seen 
elderly  and  aged  men  in  the  dress  of  the 
court  and  people  of  the  years  ’89  or  ’90 — 
buckles  in  their  shoes,  stockings  white, 
the  coat  of  the  old  cut,  pigtail,  powder, 
ruffled  wrists,  and  sometimes  a  nost>gay 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  in  the  button- 
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hole — on  the  way  to  prayers.  They  were 
the  leather  broguemen  of  France — the 
living  representiitives  of  a  dead  age.  An 
odd  figure  they  cut  by  the  side  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  men  and  citizens  who  had  sprung  up 
Mhile  they  had  expatriated  themselves, 
and  imagined  that  the  changes  and  battles 
of  twenty-five  years  had  not  altered  the 
pictures  of  the  past  inscril)ed  on  the  tablet 
of  memory,  in  England  the  natural 
course  of  time  had  made  the  men  and 
fashions  of  which  we  S[>eak  obsolete.  In 
France — but  the  memory  of  the  reader 
will  fill  up  the  hiatus  with  the  astounding 
events  which  have  been  so  long  before  the 
world.  Tliis  by  way  of  episode. 

To  rettim  to  the  previous  subject. 
Dress  was  a  study  in  those  days  for  small 
intellects.  The  man  of  title  who  designed 
a  new  coat,  collar,  or  a  fan-tail  skirt — a 
new  cut  one — was  noted  in  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  pajKirs  as  a  genius.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  expended  much  time  in  audiences 
to  his  tailors,  almost  diumally ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  numer¬ 
ous  shapes  and  patterns.  Yet  he  would 
sometimes  wear  a  favorite  article  of  dress, 
and  have  it  patched  once  or  twice  before 
he  would  leave  it  oflT,  his  wardrol)e  being 
at  the  same  time  crammed  with  innumer¬ 
able  du[)licates  of  a  similar  kind,  bran- 
new. 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  have  their  cy¬ 
cles.  In  this  resjiect  the  modem  do  not 
difier  from  the  i)ast  times.  Persons  in 
years  see  the  fashions  of  their  youth  come 
round  again.  Fashion  finds  relief  from  a 
lack  of  fresh  invention  in  a  sort  of  planet¬ 
ary  rotation.  Tlie  acme  of  the  mode  to¬ 
day  changes  into  a  vulgarity  to-morrow ; 
and  remaining  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  l)e- 
comes  once  more  the  favored  of  the  hour, 
the  supreme  par  excellence.,  until  it  is  a  se¬ 
cond  time  buried,  to  undergo  a  third  ex¬ 
humation  at  a  remote  day. 

To  describe  and  contrast  the  present 
fashions  with  the  past  would  be  suj>erflu- 
ous,  as  the  observer  can  do  it  for  himself, 
having  the  jiast  sketched  out  before  him. 
The  present,  as  regards  the  full  or  undress 
of  the  men,  is  simple,  and  in  some  respects 
slovenly  in  both  cases,  but  it  is  unpretend¬ 
ing.  That  of  the  ladies,  no  language  we 
can  command  is  capable  of  sufficiently 
discommending.  If  the  study  to  disjpiise 
and  degrade  mmale  form  and  loveliness 
ha<l  been  prolonged  for  an  age,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  successful  to  that 
end. 


As  the  fashions  changeil  in  dress,  so 
they  fluctuated  in  equipages.  Wo  can 
just  remember  when  a  country  gentleman 
or  two,  of  fortune,  drove  a  coach  and  six, 
but  that  is  very  long  ago.  J'our  are  a 
sufficient  superfluity  at  county  meetings. 
The  carriage  was  far  more  showy  and 
complicated  in  those  days,  exhibiting  less 
of  good  taste,  and  an  inferiority  in  work¬ 
manship.  Carriages  were  often  fanciful  in 
form,  in  consonance  with  the  caprice  of 
the  owners,  guided  by  no  rule  but  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  anpearance.  Everj’body  who  re¬ 
members  tne  equipage  of  liomeo  Coates, 
at  a  later  time,  can  readily  understand 
how  carriage-building  might  be  varied 
without  the  representations  of  chantick'cr 
in  bright  metal,  which  covered  his  vehicle 
and  harness,  at  which  the  boys  in  the 
street  used  to  crow  like  cocks. 

Hatchet,  of  Long  Acre,  was  in  those 
days  the  principal  carriage-builder,  and 
greatly  improved  the  vehicles  he  con¬ 
structed.  TTie  older  carriages  were  for 
the  most  part  lumliering  vehicles,  after 
the  German  model.  Hatchet  invented 
one  carriage  which  was  called  a  Tim 
Whiskey,  and  went  upon  three  wheels. 
The  chairs  for  going  to  court  and  evening 
parties,  used  by  laidies,  were  lined  with 
red  morocco  leather,  and  often  decorated 
externally  with  very'  fantastical  ornaments 
in  silver. 

Tlie  intermediate  vehicles  between  the 
chair  and  coach  were  inunerous,  all  are  of 
later  years,  now  superseded  by  lighter 
conveyances,  plainer,  and  of  better  fabric. 
The  vis-d-vis  for  two  j)ersons  facing  each 
other,  was  used  to  attend  at  court  or  at 
dinner  j)arties  in  full  dres.s.  It  was  in 
general  superbly  decorated,  and  drawn  by 
horses  richly  caparisoned,  with  a  couple  of 
footmen  behincl,  sometimes  more,  and  in 
rich  liveries,  nfis  is  now  obsolete,  the 
vulgar  brougham  replacing  that  carriage, 
and  indeed  becomuig  the  substitute  for 
larger  carriages  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
with  a  single  horse  tugging  a  whole  fami¬ 
ly  to  a  dinner  party,  which,  had  the  old 
head-dresses  and  wigs  l>een  still  worn, 
would  not  have  been  no.^^sible. 

The  lofty  phaeton,  nigh  enough  to  look 
into  a  first-floor  window,  and  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  break  its  owner’s  neck,  has  no 
counterpart  now.  Some  were  called  from 
their  make  “arch-bottomed,”  and  many 
had  silver  panels.  Tliose  low  vehicles 
which  bear  the  name  now,  at  donkey- 
stands  and  M’atering-places,  have  not  tlie 
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remotest  resemblance  to  them.  Tlieir 
wheels  were  large,  and  their  movement 
stately,  four  horses  l)eing  generally  har¬ 
nessed  in  them.  George  IV.  was  as  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  carriage  fancies  as  for  his 
painstaking  in  coat-cutting.  He  rode  at 
one  time  in  a  carri.age  surmounted  with  a 
crown  and  plume  of  feathers  waving  over 
it.  The  angles  consisted  of  fluted  pillars 
of  a  rich  gold  color,  the  inside  was  lined 
■with  velvet  and  gold.  Some  of  the  car¬ 
riages  of  tliat  day  hiid  the  l)odies  fanciful¬ 
ly  painted  with  aerial  spirits,  emulating, 
with  expanded  wings,  the  Sj)eed  of  the 
horses  tliat  drew  them.  Some  exhibited 
fat  Cupids  amid  pastoral  scenes,  with 
sheplierds.  Emblems  of  victory,  graces, 
and  loves,  were  displayed  upon  the  panels 
of  many,  allegorical  to  incomprehension. 
Mother-of-pearl  was  resplendent  on  the 
bodies  of  others,  and  deep  purple  spotted 
with  silver,  surmounted  with  foliage  or 
mosaic  work,  generally  straw  -  colored, 
adorned  others.  The  Prince  of  W ales  used 
to  go  down  to  Brighton  in  a  carriage 
witl»  three  horses,  t:mdem  flushion,  the 
foremost  ridden  by  a  ]K>Btilion,  the  others 
driven  by  himself  It  was  subsequently 
that  the  graceful  and  compact  curricle 
came  into  use,  its  handsome  mountings, 
and  pair  of  light  horses,  with  a  couple  of 
mounted  attendants,  on  the  whole,  the  j 
handsomest  equipage  for  two  persons  ever 
displayed  in  park  or  road.  The  mounto<l 
attendants  would  now  be  deemed  an  out-  I 
rage  ujmn  economy.  Afterward  arose 
the  passion  for  driving  four-in-hand,  that 
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subsequently  degenerated  into  a  coach¬ 
driving  mani.a,  not  yet  extinct.  Other 
vehicular  follies  had  their  day,  and  have 
gone  out  of  vogue.  The  tuni  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  toward  the  useful,  in  place  of 
the  superfluous,  is  a  mark  of  the  good 
sense  of  a  more  advanced  era.  Here,  too, 
the  wealth  of  the  parvemie  galls  the  kibe 
of  the  starch  patrician.  A  blending  is  in¬ 
evitable,  the  ])ride  of  feudality  sjruipa- 
thizes  and  fades  with  the  reign  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  The  scientific  railroad  leaves  the 
deserted  sluggish  turnpike  to  the  pedes¬ 
trian,  and  .os  with  the  embroitlercd  coat, 
already  obseiwed,  the  unsustainable  ]>re- 
tension  becomes  valueless.  Formerly  it 
was  the  fashion  to  lie  prodigal  of  expense, 
where  .at  present  even  a  peer  will  drive 
a  hard  bargain.  The  old  extniv.agance8  of 
the  English  traveling  upon  the  continent 
were  proverbial.  A  change  to  the  other 
extreme  has  come  upon  them.  The  liberal, 
tasteful,  and  showy,  arc  jdaced  beloAV  their 
level.  A  p.aoli  in  it.aly,  or  a  kreutzer  in 
Germany,  or  a  shilling  at  home,  are  now 
matters  of  dispute  with  noble  or  plelHa.an. 
We  are  become  rather  too  much  colored 
with  trading  parsimony.  Rank  now  has 
its  money  instruments,  and  dreams  of 
profits.  They  who  meddle  with  the  shop 
are  certain  to  become  infecteil  with  its 
spirit.  It  will  sully  the  most  patrician 
fingers  as  certainly  as  his  who  only  dis¬ 
counts  p.apcr  .at  ten  p<‘r  cent,  till  at  length 
generosity  is  treate<l  as  a  scarecrow, 
through  its  antipathy  to  the  spirit  of  ac¬ 
cumulation.  '  K. 
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The  civil  war  now  raging  in  America 
seems  destined  to  furnish  Europe  with  a 
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series  of  surprises  which  defy  the  calcuha- 
tions  of  our  most  sagacious  politicians,  and 
at  first  sight  appear  to  set  at  naught  all 
the  experience  hitherto  gained  in  the  wars 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  war  itself,  not  only  in  its  origin  but 
in  its  duration,  has  been  of  a  nature  that 
no  one  anticipated  ;  and  even  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  most  experienced  statesmen  are 
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as  unable  to  predict  when  or  how  it  may 
end  as  they  were  to  foresee  its  commence¬ 
ment.  The  siege,  if  it  may  Ije  so  called, 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  the  first  event 
of  the  war,  is  unlike  anything  that  is  known 
to  have  occurred  in  Eurojie.  We  have 
no  record  of  a  powerful  casemated  fort  in 
the  sea  being  forced  to  surrender  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  batteries  situated  on  the  shore  l)e- 
fore  a  breach  was  made  or  a  single  gun  dis¬ 
mounted  ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful 
still,  before  a  single  man  was  killed  or  even 
wounded  on  the  side  either  of  the  attack 
or  the  defense.  The  battle  of  Bull  Kun, 
which  was  the  next  great  event,  is  ecpially 
without  a  ))ar.allel  in  the  annals  of  Euro¬ 
pean  warfare ;  and  so,  too,  is  the  duel  re¬ 
cently  fought  between  the  two  iron-plated 
vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  Kiver. 
This  duel  was,  so  far  as  Ave  know,  almost 
as  bloodless  as  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and,  if  not  so  momentous  in  its  political 
consequences,  it  is  yet  well  worthy  of  the 
most  attentive  consideration  of  all  jKJrsons 
interested  in  militarv  matters.  We  could 
.afford  to  smile  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  and  did  not  think  that  any  know¬ 
ledge  was  gained  through  that  event,  as 
to  the  advantage  of  defensive  works.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Hun  was  looked  upon  as  so 
exceptional  that  no  one  .attempted  to  draw 
any  military'  conclusion  from  its  phenome¬ 
na.  But  the  action  lietween  the  “  Merri- 
niac”  and  the  “Monitor  ”  h.as  aroused  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  almost  .as  much 
as  the  “  .affair  of  the  Trent and  the  fight 
has  been  discussed  both  in  Parli.ament  and 
out  of  doors,  with  a  degree  of  interest  and 
an  amount  of  excitement  scarcely  surpass¬ 
ed  by  the  announcement  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Confederate  envoys  from  under  the 
profeetion  of  the  British  flag. 

The  difference,  however,  in  the  manner 
in  M-hich  the  two  controversies  have  been 
conducted  is  striking  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  M'ho  are  not 
capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgement, 
when  they  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  regarding  a  point  in  which  the 
n.ational  honor  is  concenied  ;  and  the  una¬ 
nimity  and  good  sense  shown  by  the  whole 
people  on  the  first  occ.asion  tvas  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  it  was  honorable  and  creditable  to 
us  a  nation.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  are  very  few  persons  who  have  the 
sjieci.al  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  an 
unusual  .and  complicated  military  event,  or 
who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on 
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the  recent  experiment  of  a  fight  between 
two  iron-plated  vessels.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  panic  had  seized  the  public  mind. 
Every  thing  is  considered  as  known,  everv 
thing  as  settled,  by  this  one  action.  Both 
in  Parliament  and  outside,  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  opinions  have  been  asserted  in  the 
most  dogmatic  manner,  and  Ministers  have 
lieen  forced  by  the  clamor  to  give  way 
against  their  conviction  on  matters  nearly 
concerning  the  interests  and  the  safety  of 
the  country.  Had  Parliament  not  been 
sitting  at  the  moment,  had  more  time  lieen 
.allowed  for  reflection,  or  for  obtaining 
more  accurate  information,  the  result 
would  jirobably  have  been  diflTerent;  but 
while  things  are  in  this  position,  it  may  be 
well  worth  while  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  fight  in  Hampton  Hoads  a  little 
more  closely  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
and  to  see  if  any  moiiicum  of  real  know¬ 
ledge  can  be  extracted  from  the  vague 
•and  scanty  intelligence  which  has  yet 
reached  us. 

The  first  vessel  that  took  a  part  in  this 
memorable  action  w'astheMemmac — since 
called  the  Virginia — originally  one  of  six 
first-class  wcMKlen  frigates,  built  by  the 
Americans  in  or  .about  the  year  1865.  The 
Minnesota  .and  the  Hoanoke,  which  also 
ajipeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  are 
sister  vessels ;  their  tonnage  ranging 
betAvoen  thirty-four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  hundred  tons,  and  equal  to  that  of 
a  first-rate  line  -  of  -  battle  ship.  (The 
tonnage  of  our  Duke  of  Wellinj^on, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  .guns,  is  only 
thirty  -  seA'en  hundred  and  seventy -six 
tons.)  They  AA'ere  all  screw  steiuners  of 
the  most  improA’ed  class,  and  it  AAas  to 
match  them  that  our  Orlandos  and  Mer- 
seys,  and  other  vessels  of  that  description, 
were  constnicteil.  The  Merrimac  w’a.* 
sunk  and  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Federal  officers,  when  the  Confederates 
took  possession  of  the  naval  yard  at  Nor¬ 
folk.  She  AA'ns,  hoAi'ever,  afterAV'ard  raised 
and  converted  into  an  iron-plated  vessel 
of  the  most  formidable  description  for  in¬ 
land  defense.  So  far  as  can  lie  made  out 
from  the  very  imperfect  descriptions  AA’hich 
have  reached  this  country,  it  seems  that 
her  top  sides  .and  upjier  deck  were  entirely 
removed  flush  with  the  gun-deck,  and  for 
these  a  casing  of  iron  was  substituted,, 
sloping  inAvard  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  This  coating  must  consequenthr 
have  extended  some  feet  beyond  the  ori¬ 
ginal  sides  of  the  ship  at  the  AA'ater-line,  to 
S4 
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which  it  was  carried,  on  the  assumption  the  Cumberland  for  her  first  victim,  and, 
that  she  floated  to  her  original  depth,  after  firing  once  or  twice  into  her  from  her 
Upward  it  extended  to  the  level  of  the  bow  guns,  ran  straight  at  her,  and  “  gave 
original  upper-<ieck,  which  was  consider-  her  the  stem”  immediately  abreast  of  the 
ably  narrowed,  and  was  also  covered  with  foremast.  She  then  rounded  olf,  firing 
thin  j)lates  of  iron.  The  weight  of  all  shell  from  her  broadside-guns  into  her  ad- 
this  additional  'rmor  being  considerably  versary ;  and,  having  gained  a  sufficient 
in  excess  of  the  portions  removed,  and  for  offing,  ag.ain  ran  into  her  right  amidships  ; 
w’hich  it  was  substituted,  seems  to  have  on  both  occasions  making  such  holes  in 
lowered  her  line  of  flotation,  as  was  in-  her  sides  below  the  ivater-line  as  to  insure 
tended,  some  three  or  four  feet,  so  that  her  destruction,  even  without  the  assi.st- 
her  armor  extended  to  that  distance  below  ance  of  the  shells,  which  seem,  however, 
the  water-line  ;  but  her  port-sills  were  also  to  have  sprc'ad  havoc  and  destruction 
brought  so  low  as  to  render  it  extremely  wherever  they  struck  the  vessel, 
doubtful  how'  she  would  behave  in  the  While  thus  engaged  with  the  Cumber- 
open  sea,  or  with  any  swell  on.  land,  the  Merrimac  seems  also  to  have 

Her  armament  consisted  of  twelve  guns,  fired  occasional  shot  and  shell  into  the 
so  disposed  that  four  or  five  of  them  were  Congress;  and  having  cemideted  the  de¬ 
broadside-guns  on  each  side,  and  either  struction  of  the  former  vessel,  she  turned 
two  or  one  facing  forw'ard  and  aft  in  the  her  serious  attention  to  her  consort.  A 
direction  of  the  keel.  The  accounts  are  few  rounds,  however,  and  the  example  of 
not  quite  clear  on  this  point,  which  is  in  what  she  had  just  witnessed,  convinced 
fact  of  very  little  consequence.  The  broad-  the  latter  that  resistance  was  hojudess,  and 
side  guns  were  eleven-inch  Dahlgrens  ;  the  she  hauled  down  her  flag  and  surrendered 
fore  and  aft  guns  seem  to  have  lK*en  rifled,  — not  one  moment  too  soon — as  a  very 
though  on  what  system  is  by  no  means  few  minutes  more  would  have  sufficed  for 
clear.  her  entire  destruction  from  the  shells  of 

In  addition  to  these  she  was  fitted  with  the  Merrimac,  without  the  necessity  of 
two  prongs  or  rostra,  projecting  from  the  any  attempt  to  run  into  her. 
bow,  it  is  said,  like  plowshares.  These  Having  destroyed  these  two  vessels, 
were  intended  to  run  mto  and  pierce  any  the  Merrimac  seems  to  have  amused  her- 
vessel  she  might  be  engaged  with  ;  and  self  for  some  time  in  jdaying  at  long  bowls 
from  the  use  made  of  them,  they  appear  with  the  shore  batteries,  and  neglected 
to  have  been  as  much  or  more  depended  her  opportunity  of  destrojnng  the  Minne- 
on  b^  her  officers  than  even  the  armament  sota,  which  she  could  easily  have  done,  as 
detailed  above.  the  latter  had  run  aground  in  .coming  to 

Thus  fitted  and  equipped,  the  Merrimac  the  assistance  of  her  consorts,  and  lay  at 
left  her  moorings  at  eleven  o’clock  on  the  the  mercy  of  the  shells  of  the  Merrimac, 
eighth  of  March  last,  and  steamed  down  though  of  course  out  of  reach  of  her  prow^, 
the  Janies  River  to  Hampton  Roads,  at  which  at  that  time  the  officers  seem  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Chesajicake  Bay.  have  considered  their  most  potverful  wca- 
Here  she  found  two  frigates  belonging  to  pon  of  offense. 

the  Federal  navy,  lying  at  anchor — the  As  night  approached,  the  IMerrimac  re- 
Cumberland,  a  sloop  of  twenty-four  guns  tired,  either  to  refit  or  replenish  her  am- 
and  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty -six  munition ;  feeling  no  doubt  perfectly  se- 
tons,  built  in  1842,  and  the  Congress,  by  cure,  from  the  experience  of  the  day,  that 
some  said  to  be  the  old  Congress  of  our  the  rest  of  the  Federal  squadron  M'ould 
war  with  the  United  States,  by  others  to  fall  an  easy  prey  on  the  morrow.  Most 
have  been  built  in  1841 — at  all  events  fortunatelv,  however,  for  the  honor  of  the 
bearing  fifty  gims,  though  only  eighteen  Federal  flag,  a  new  competitor  had  ap- 
himdred  and  sixty -seven  tons  burden,  jwared  on  the  scene  of  action  before  the 
Both  were  sailing  vessels,  and,  as  may  be  day  dawned,  in  the  form  of  the  now  cele- 
supjiosed  from  these  particulars,  neither  lebrated  Monitor;  w'hich  xvas  able  not 
of  the  first  class,  and  the  guns  of  the  Con-  only  to  check  the  Merrimac’s  career  of 
gress  at  least  must  have  been  of  very  small  victory,  but  almost  to  turn  the  tables 
caliber  to  enable  so  small  a  vessel  to  carry  against  her. 

so  many  of  them.  According  to  the  accounts  we  have  re- 

On  approaching  the  Federal  squadron,  ceived,  the  Monitor  is  a  vessel  one  hund- 
thc  Merrimac  seems  to  have  singled  out  red  and  seventy-two  feet  Jong  over  all. 
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and  forty-one  feet  fonr  inches  in  extreme  | 
breadth.  Intem.allv  she  is  a  eom])lete  iron 
vessel,  cr)mposed  o^  plates  of  half  an  inch  j 
in  thickness.  Over  this,  to  the  depth  of. 
some  three  feet  below  the  water-level,  is  | 
a  coatinpc  of  twenty-six  inches  of  oak,  and  ! 
over  this  apain  a  five-inch  rolled  plate  j 
of  iron.  TTie  composition  of  her  sides 
seems  consequentlv  to  be  almost  identical  | 
with  that  of  the  \Varrior,  the  weight  of  i 
iron  being  nearly  the  same,  though  with  ' 
a  slight  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  it  ' 
is  disposed,  but  with  eight  inches  more  j 
woo<i :  these,  however,  seem  an  unnecessa¬ 
ry  incumbrance.  Her  deck  is  planked  ; 
with  seven  inches  of  timber,  over  which 
is  one  inch  of  iron,  and  she  flo.ats  with  her 
deck  only  two  feet  above  the  water ;  and 
may  be  more  apjiropriately  called  a  raft  or 
a  barge  than  a  ship — it  being  evident  th.at ! 
she  could  hardly  live  in  a  se.a-way. 

The  great  peculiarity,  however,  of  her 
structure,  is  the  tower  or  turret,  which 
rises  above  the  deck  in  the  center,  'fliis 
is  described  as  in  appearance  like  a  small 
gasometer.  Its  exteni.al  diameter  is  twen¬ 
ty-one  feet  six  inches,*  its  hight  nine  feet, 
and  it  is  composed  of  eight  thicknesses  of 
one-inch  plates  of  rolled  iron.  It  stands 
on  a  turn-table,  which  is  moved  by  steam- 
power  between  decks,  and  is  armed  with 
two  Dahlgren  guns,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  firing  through  two  narrow  port-holes 
in  the  side  of  the  tower.  I'hese  are  fur¬ 
ther  protected  by  shields  and  ]K?ndulums, 
intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy’s  projectiles  when  the  guns  are 
withdrawn. 

No  sooner  had  the  Merrimac  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  action  on  the  following 
morning,  th.an  the  gallant  little  Monitor 
proceeded  to  encounter  her,  and  for 
five  hours  the  combat  raged  between 
these  two  strange  -  looking  .antagonists. 
During  the  course  of  it  the  Merrimac 
endeavored  to  run  down  or  pierce  the 
sides  of  the  Monitor,  but,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  with  singularly  little  success,  having 
injured  herself  in  the  attempt  much  more 
than  she  did  her  enemy.  She  also  tried 
boarding,  but  equally  in  vain.  Every 
opening  was  closed  with  iron  gratings, 
and  no  hole  left  for  the  boarders  to  enter ; 

•  If  only  breech  loading  guns  were  uaed,  a  much 
smaller  turret  would  suffice  ;  but  one  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  “  Ericsson  turret  ”  over  the  “  Coles 
shield  ”  is,  that  it  admits  of  the  use  of  muzzle  load¬ 
ing  guns,  which  the  other  does  not. 


while  the  tower  could  l>e  turned  round  so 
as  to  sweep  the  deck  either  way. 

Foiled  in  these  attempts,  the  vessels 
contented  themselves  witii  a  cannonade, 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  in¬ 
nocuous  on  either  hand  as  the  celebratetl 
fight  that  eiiused  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter.  Toward  evening  the  .action  ceas¬ 
ed,  and  both  vessels  withdrew,  each  8,atis- 
fied  of  the  impregnability  of  the  other. 
During  its  continuance,  howe^'r,  the  Mer¬ 
rimac  had  fired  occasion.al  shots  at  the 
shore  batteries,  or  at  the  Minnesota. 

What  suprises  us  most  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  action  of  this  great  war,  is 
the  want  of  dash  and  energy  shown  by 
the  commanders  on  either  siile.  Why  did 
not  the  Merrimac,  when  she  found  she  was 
invulnerable,  and  that  the  Monitor  could 
do  her  no  d.amage,  turn  at  once  to  the 
^Minnesota  or  St.  Lawrence,  and  destroy 
them  with  her  shells  ?  or  why  did  she  not 
at  once  steam  uj>  the  Potomac,  break  down 
the  Long  Bridge,  throw  her  shells  into 
the  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  camp  on  the  other?  Such  an  action 
might  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war,  and  here  was  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  that  may  not  soon  occur  again. 
Why,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  the  in¬ 
vulnerable  Monitor  try  the  same  thing  at 
Richmond  ?  Up  to  the  date  of  the  latest 
accounts  neither  has  attempted  any  thing 
further ;  so,  while  the  combatants  are  re- 
jiosing  on  their  laurels  and  recovering 
their  breath,  let  us  try  what  crumbs  of 
information  we  can  gather  from  the  late 
action  of  Newport  News. 

Tlie  experience  gained  from  this  most 
remarkable  encounter  may  be  conveniently 
examined  under  four  separate  heads : 

1.  As  regards  the  use  of  iron-plated  ves¬ 
sels  as  rams. 

2.  As  to  the  effect  of  horizontal  shell¬ 
firing  .against  wooden  ships. 

3.  As  to  the  experience  gained  from  an 
action  betAveen  two  iron-coated  men-of- 
war ;  and 

4.  As  regards  the  probable  results  of 
an  action  between  an  iron-plated  vessel 
and  a  fort ;  the  Latter  being  the  point  on 
which  it  has  lHH?n  considered  jis  decisive 
in  this  country,  though,  strangely  enough, 
it  is  the  oidy  point  of  the  four  in  which 
the  .action  .affords  us  no  direct  information 
whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the 
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subject,  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems 
to  be  adverse  to  the  idea  of  using  iron- 
plated  vessels  as  rams.  It  did  not  re¬ 
quire  this  action  to  tell  us  that  the  bilge 
is  the  weakest  —  the  stem  the  strongest 
]»art  of  any  vessel ;  and  that  if  any  ship 
of  thirty-five  hundred  tons  caught  one  less 
than  half  her  size  at  anchor,  and  chose  to 
run  full  tilt  at  her  side,  she  would  certainly 
drive  it  in  and  sink  her. 

Unfortunately,  yrc  have  alrea<iy  too 
much  experience  of  this  sort.  In  our  own 
river  Thames,  even  little  |K‘nny  steamers 
have  an  unpleasant  knack  of  running  their 
noses  agmnst  sailing  ves.sels  twice  or  three 
times  their  size,  and  with  the  unifonn  re¬ 
sult  of  ]>iercing  their  sides.  The  only  un¬ 
expected  feature  is  that  the  attacking  ves¬ 
sel  not  only  receives  no  injury  in  her 
prow,  but  that  neither  her  engines  nor 
any  part  of  her  moving-gear  are  deranged 
by  the  shock.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  if  any  wooden  screw  line-of-battle 
ship  or  frigate  ran  full  tilt  against  the  side 
of  another  vessel  of  equal,  or  even  of  su- 
>erior  weight  and  power,  she  would  sink 
ler.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which 
naval  men  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but, 
supposing  it  granted,  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  addition  of  an  iron  beak 
gives  to  an  iron  vessel  an  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  strength  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  gained  by  the  iron  jduting  and 
stronger  construction  of  that  class  of  war¬ 
ships,  and  it  is  consequently  bv  no  means 
clear  that  they  will  be  successful  as  rams. 
What  the  present  exj>eriment  teaches  us 
— if  it  teaches  any  thing — is  that  when  one 
iron  vessel  especially  fitted  for  the  purpo.se 
tried  to  run  down  another  of  about  half 
her  size,  she  failed  sign.ally,  and  did  her¬ 
self  more  injury  than  she  did  to  her  ad¬ 
versary.  After  all,  however,  the  question 
is  probably  an  idle  one.  We  can  hardly 
fancy  the  circumstances  in  which  a  steam¬ 
er,  unless  disabled,  should  allow  herself  to 
be  run  into  in  this  manner.  Putting  the 
helm  up  or  dowm — forging  ahead,  or  back¬ 
ing  astern  —  any  movement  would  pre¬ 
vent  it,  so  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  occur  as 
between  iron  steamships  in  action.  As 
against  wooden  ships  it  is  useless,  for  it 
can  not  now  be  denied  that  horizontal 
shell-firing  has  sealetl  the  doom  of  wooden 
ships  of  M'ar,  and  our  second  head  of  in¬ 
quiry  is  thus  finally  disposed  of. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of 


following  the  progress  made  in  this  branch 
of  artillery  practice  since  the  Russian  war 
have  long  been  absolutely  convinced  that 
it  only  required  one  naval  action  to  settle 
the  question  forever.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  sixteenth  numlier  of  this  Journal, 
(Octolier,  1860,^  an  article  ajipeared  de¬ 
scribing  the  various  means  of  destruction 
which  had  been  invented  for  this  puqiose, 
and  pointing  out  the  utter  impossibility 
of  using  woi^en  vessels  for  fighting  in  the 
present  state  of  naval  science.  To  use  the 
emphatic  expression  of  Sir  John  Ilay,  in 
speaking  in  his  place  in  Parliament  on  this 
subject,  “  the  man  who  goes  into  action 
in  a  woo<len  vessel  is  a  fool,  and  the  man 
that  sends  him  there  a  villain.'’ 

Although  all  this  was  jx*rfectly  well 
known  to  the  initiated  long  ago,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  through  the  American  ac¬ 
tion  is  incalculable.  The  public  now  be¬ 
lieve  wh.at  before  wiis  accejded  only  by 
men  of  science.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
wonderful  tenacity  of  faith  in  the  ancient 
ways  which  Ls  characteristic  of  a  liritish 
Admiralty,  their  wooden  idols  must  now 
at  last  be  abandoned.  Although  it  is  re- 
)orted  that  the  dock-yard  authorities  have 
)ought  and  converted  more  timber  during 
the  last  financial  year  than  they  ever  <li<l 
iK'fore,  they  too  must  be  sacrificed,  llie 
public  now  know  that  a  wooden  man-of- 
war  is  a  mere  box  of  lucifer  matches,  and 
that  the  first  shell  fired  into  it  explodes 
the  whole,  llie  question  has  passed  from 
the  region  of  theory  into  the  Klomain  of 
fact,  and  woe  to  those  who  refuse  to  be 
taught  by  such  exi>erience.  But  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  reiterate  what  was  said  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  as  clearly  and  as  strongly  as  it 
could  now  be  j)ut. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of 
the  inquiry,  and  we  feel  that  we  should 
require  to  know  more  than  we  yet  do  of 
the  construction  of  the  two  vessels  en¬ 
gaged,  before  it  would  be  justifiable  t(» 
hazard  any  very  positive  opinion  on  the 
subject.  It  ap|>ear8,  however,  tolerably 
certain  that  the  Monitor’s  turret  was  fonn- 
ed  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  iron 

f dates.  Now,  it  happens  that  a  target 
las  recently  betm  tested  at  Shoeburyness, 
comjmsed  in  nearlv  the  same  manner,  but 
rather  thicker,  and  having  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  two-inch  jdate  on  the  out¬ 
side.  It  was  made  in  the  very  best  man¬ 
ner,  and  of  the  very  best  materials.  At 
two  hundred  yards,  the  sixty-eight-pound 
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Bolid  shot  and  one-hundred-pound  Arm- 
stronj;  both  pierced  it  every  time ;  and 
though  the  shot  themselves  did  not  go 
actually  through,  they  sent  such  a  shower 
of  splinters  into  the  sea  l>eyond,  as  w'ould 
certairdy  have  killed  every  man  who  had 
happened  to  be  inside  a  tower  protected 
by  so  frail  a  covering. 

Whence,  then,  arises  this  difference 
between  our  experiments  and  those  of 
the  Americana  'i  Is  it  that  their  iron  is 
su|>erior  to  ours,  or  their  workmanship 
better  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  rea¬ 
son  for  suspecting  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Oil  the  contrary,  the  iron  for  our 
targets  has  alw’ays  been  selected  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  the  workmanship  the 
best  that  the  skill  of  this  country  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Nor  does  there  seem  be  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  the  turret  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  its  resisting  power.* 

If,  therefore,  neither  the  material,  nor 
the  workmanship,  nor  the  form  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  immense  difference  between 
the  results  of  the  American  experience 
and  ours,  it  is  probable  that  the  solution 
must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  employed. 

The  heaviest  guns  of  the  Merrimac 
were  apparently  eleven -inch  Dahlgrens. 
These  are  practically  shell-guns,  like  our 
ten-inch  guns;  and  though  solid  shot  may 
be  fired  out  of  them,  this  can  not  be  done 
without  danger,  ainl  can  only  Ik?  with 
very  reduceil  charges.  If  the  31errimac 
only  fired  shells,  or  if  is  true,  as  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  st.ated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

*  If  there  is  anj  thing  to  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  render  such  a  tower 
invulnerable,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  proceeded  further  with  Captain  Coles's 
cupolas.  A  perpendicular  tower  is  not  only  more 
roomy  and  capable  of  far  better  ventilation,  but  it 
occupies  far  less  room  on  the  deck,  and  avoids  the 
great  difficulty  and  expense  of  Captain  Coles's  pro¬ 
posal,  which  consist  in  its  junction  with  the  deck, 
and  the  protection  of  its  lower  edges.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  protect  this  tower,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  coating  it  with  four  and-a-half-inch  plates 
on  the  outside,  or  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  inch 
plates  internally,  it  will  be  found  as  great  an  im¬ 
provement  as  the  sloping  sided  shield  advocated  by 
Captain  Coles — but  which  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell — is  over  the  curvilinear  cupola, 
which  is  the  only  invention  Captain  Coles  can  re¬ 
ally  lay  claim  to,  but  which  never  was  and  never 
could  be  carried  into  eflTect.  One  of  the  many  ob¬ 
jections  to  CapUin  Coles’s  system  is  that  only  breech¬ 
loading  guns  can  be  used  in  his  cupolas,  and  the 
largest  class  of  guns  can  not  be  made  breech  load¬ 
ers  ;  so  that  a  cupola-ship  may  any  day  find  herself 
over-matched  by  a  vessel  of  a  much  smaller  and  less 
expensive  class. 


a  few  nights  ago,  that  the  initial  velocity 
of  her  projectiles  was  only  seven  hundred 
feet  in  a  second,  the  whole  mystery  is 
cleared  up.  We  know  jierfectly  well,  and 
knew  long  ago,  that  an  eleven-inch  shell 
fired  with  so  small  an  initial  velocity  would 
barely  make  an  indentation  on  such  a  tar¬ 
get,  and  that  even  a  one-hundred-and- 
eighty-pound  solid  shot  fired  with  reduced 
charges  would  hardly  do  more  damage  ; 
but  we  also  know  that  at  tw’o  hundred 
yards  a  sixty-eight-pounder  solid  shot, 
fired  with  an  initial  velocity  of  sixteen 
hundreil  feet  a  second,  would  pierce  it, 
and  at  shorter  ranges  go  clean  through 
it.* 

We  know*  so  little  of  the  composition 
of  the  Merrimac’s  sides,  th.at  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  to  speak  with  certain¬ 
ty  regarding  her.  But  knowing  what  her 
tonnage  and  displ.acement  w’ere,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  that  she  is  now’  sunk  three  or  four 
feet  below  her  projier  load-water-line,  Ave 
can  calculate  approximately  Avhat  weight 
of  armor  she  could  carry  ;  and  if  we  spread 
this  over  her,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  her  armor  was  not  he.avier  than  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  experimenting 
upon.  Nor  Avill  the  sloping  position  in 
which  it  was  placed  suffice  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  On  this  point  our  experiments 
have  been  too  numerous  and  too  conclusive 
to  admit  of  any  doubt.  It  w’as  stated  the 
other  day  by  Sir  John  Ilay,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Iron-Plate  Committee,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi¬ 
tects,  th.'it  the  result  was  pretty  much  the 
same  whether  a  given  weight  of  metal 
was  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  line 
of  impaig.,  or  whether  it  was  spread  out 
into  a  thinner  plate  to  cover  the  same  ver¬ 
tical  hight  as  w’ould  lie  required  for  that 
puriiose,  if  placed  sloping  at  any  given 
angle.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  possible 
solution  of  the  mystery  from  the  data  at 
our  comnuiml,  except  the  one  suggested 


•  A  curious  illustration  of  the  loss  of  power  from 
reduced  velocity  is  seen  from  an  experiment  fre¬ 
quently  tried  at  Shoeburyness.  A  one-hundred- 
pound  shot  is  fired  from  an  Armstrong  gun  at  a 
target  with  the  usual  charge  of  powder,  say  four¬ 
teen  pounds.  The  next  round  a  two-hundred-pound 
shot  is  substituieil,  but  with  ten  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der.  Although  the  velocity  is  not,  of  course,  re¬ 
duced  nearly  a  half  by  this  process,  it  is  found  that 
the  effect  of  the  larger  shot  fired  with  the  reduced 
charge  is  contemptible  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
smaller  shot  with  the  larger  charge,  and  thxt  the 
former  is,  in  fact,  of  no  use  as  against  a  well  made 
iron  target. 
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in  the  previous  paragraplis,  tliat  the  ^loni- 
tor  fired  nothing  l)ut  shells,  or  fired  shot 
at  such  low  velocities  as  to  be  conijiara- 
ly  innocuous.  If  she  fired  solid  shot  at  such 
velocities  as  are  usual  in  our  8er\  ice,  ei¬ 
ther  the  Merriniiic’s  sides  must  have  bi‘en 
stronger  than  any  thing  yet  constructed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  all  onr 
science  is  naught,  and  we  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  numerous  costly  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  hitherto  made. 

Tlie  fight  in  Hampton  Koads  proves 
nothing  directly  with  reference  to  the 
fourth  branch  of  our  inquiry,  inasjnuch  as 
we  do  not  know  of  any  single  shot  from 
the  shore-batteries  having  struck  the  Mer- 
riimvc ;  and  if  any  shot  from  that  vessel 
struck  the  fort.s,  we  are  not  told  what  ef¬ 
fect  it  produced.  As  a  contest,  therefore, 
l>etween  guns  on  shore  and  guns  afloat, 
the  action  might  as  well  not  have  been 
fought.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  inferred 
that  because  these  iron-plated  vessels  can 
not  be  injured  by  shot  from  other  vessels, 
therefore  they  can  not  be  injured  by  shot 
from  forts. 

Before  jumping  so  rapidly  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  it  would  lx?  Avell  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  the  American  fight  proves  any 
thing,  it  j)roves  too  much.  If  forts  can 
not  stop  iron-j)lated  ships,  no  more  can 
other  ves-sels  of  like  nature.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  hiid  an  iron-j>lated  Merrimac  of 
3000  or  4000  tons,  armed  wth  the  heavi¬ 
est  ordnance,  and  hang  at  Spithe.ad,  and 
a  little  2-gnn  Moniteur  were  any  morning 
to  pay  us  a  visit  from  Cherbourg,  what  is 
there  to  j)revent  her  steering  straight  into 
Portsmouth  harbor  and  burning  and  de¬ 
stroying  every  thing  she  finds  there?  It 
is  certainly  not  the  iron-platetl  frigate  that 
can  stop  her ;  and  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
experience  of  the  Americ.an  action  as  final, 
it  would  be  as  strictly  logical  to  argue,  that 
if  we  had  fifty  of  such  iron-plated  ships  in 
the  Channel,  we  could  not  prevent  a  sin¬ 
gle  turreted  gunboat  from  enU'ring  either 
Portmouth  or  Plvmouth  harbor,  or  from 
running  into  the  Thames  or  ^lersey,  and 
burning  and  destroying  every  thing  with¬ 
in  reach  of  her  shells.  If  this  really  were 
so,  England’s  doom  is  sealed  ;  and  we  liad 
very  much  better,  like  Capt.ain  Crocker’s 
coon,  “  come  down  ”  at  once.  The  truth, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  two  iron-plated  vessels  in  IIam|>- 
ton  Roads  really  proves  nothing — taking  the 
faets  as  they  were  understood  to  be  when 


the  matter  was  discussed  in  Parliament — 
except  that  the  Americans  have  discover¬ 
ed  the  art  of  fighting  bloodless  battles. 
First  at  Fort  Sumter,  then  at  Xewj)ort 
News,  the  firing  is  continued  hour  after 
hour  with  a  fury  ahnost  unknown  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic — an  immense  (piantity 
of  ammunition  is  expended;  the  noise  and 
confusion  are  such  that  heaven  and  earth 
seem  coming  together  from  the  exertions 
of  these  Titans ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleare 
away  we  are  delighted  to  find  the  result  is 
merely  what  we  used  to  witness  with  such 
pleasure  at  the  Princess's  Theater,  wdieii 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Kean, 
j  In  the  first  instance  nobody  was  hurt ;  in 
I  the  second,  the  captain  catjght  a  cold  in 
his  eye  from  the  wind  of  a  passing  ball ; 
and  the  crew  were  half-suflbcated,  tlie  act¬ 
ors  are,  or  ought  to  be,  from  the  smoke 
they  themselves  had  been  making  !  We 
do  not  say  that  this  is  a  perfectly  accurate 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  ca.se : 
more  recently  we  have  rea<l  in  the  news- 
[)ajH?rs  an  account  of  the  death  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Buchanan,  the  cominander  of  the 
Merrimao,  after  undergoing  amputation 
of  the  leg.  What  further  reports  of 
injury  to  the  crew  or  to  the  ship  may  lx? 
in  store  for  us,  we  can  not  yet  tell ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
Merrimac  has  been  in  no  hurry  to  resume 
her  operations. 

But  the  .action,  as  we  have  sketched  it 
almve,  is  the  action  which  in  the  British 
Semate,  it  is  assumed,  ■will  revolutiqnize  the 
art  of  war  .and  change  the  destiny  of  na¬ 
tions.  Both  on  the  thirty-first  March  and 
on  the  fourth  April  memlx*r  aftt-r  member 
rose  and  sj)oke,  and,  with  no  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  than  could  be  cram¬ 
med  into  him  by  a  jx*rtinacious  projtx-tor 
like  Captain  Cow|>er  Coles,  denounced  all 
forts  as  useless.  With  a  unanimity  sel¬ 
dom  witncs.scd,  the  House  shouted  for 
gun-boats  and  cupolas ;  and  so  great  was 
the  excitement,  that  Parliament  was  «juite 
prej)ared  to  assume  the  res|M>nsibility  ol 
superseding  the  functions  of  the  executive, 
and  actually  did  force  the  Ministers, 
against  their  own  earnest  j)rote8t,  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  execution  of  the  pennanent 
works,  regardless  of  the  money  they  were 
w'asting,  and,  what  is  Avorse,  of  the  j)re- 
cious  time  that  is  thus  sacrificed.  When 
the  spasmodic  energy  has  passed  away, 
and  MemlK?r8  have  time  to  reflect  on  what 
they  have  done,  all  this  Avill  no  doubt  be 
repaired  as  far  as  may  be ;  for  it  seems  im- 
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possible  to  doubt  tliat  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  our  superiority  in  the  Channel,  it 
must  be  by  providing  securely  fortified 
harbors  of  refuge  for  our  fleet,  and  this 
can  only  Ik;  done  either  by  building  per- 
imment  fortifications  for  their  defense,  or 
by  maintaining  sucli  a  fleet  of  iron-cased 
vessels  for  purely  defensive  purposes,  as 
w'ould,  when  added  to  the  exjKjnse  of  the 
sea-going  fleet,  ruin  the  richest  nation  in 
tlie  world  in  a  very  few  years. 

Turning  to  our  own  exjK‘riments,  all  the 
conditions  of  which  are  known  to  us, 
while  we  really  hardly  know  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  American  experiment  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  draw  a  trustworthy 
conclusion  from  it,  we  find  that  almost  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  elements  of  de¬ 
fense  and  of  attack  M  ere  as  nearly  balanced 
as  possible.  For  instance,  the  Warrior 
target,  -which  is  the  In'st  and  strongest  that 
has  yet  been  devised,  though  it  was  not 
pierced  at  200  yards  by  the  68-pounder  or 
100-pounder  Armstrong  used  against  it, 
■was  very  seriously  injured ;  and  if  the  ar¬ 
tillery  had  been  a  little  more  j»owerful,  or 
liad  iH'en  place<l  nearer,  it  can  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed  that  the  attack  M'ould  have  carried  the 
day  against  this  as  it  had  against  every 
other  target  that  luul  yet  been  tried.  Hut, 
assuming  them  as  hitlierto  e(|ual,  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  already  changed.  There  is 
now  at  Shoeburyness  a  300-pounder  Arm¬ 
strong  gun,  M’hich  h.as  not  yet  l)een  rifled, 
but  which  is  used  as  .a  8in<M)th-borc,  firing 
a  solid  sjdierical  slu)t  of  156  lbs.  M  eight. 
With  a  charge  of  40  lbs.  of  |K>wder,  this 
leaves  the  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1720 
feet  ])er  second ;  and  at  200  yards  its  force 
of  im]*act  is  as  nearly  as  possible  three 
times  that  of  a  68-j)ounder  at  the  same 
range.  This  gun  has  how  been  tried 
against  a  Warrior  target,  and  with  50 
lbs.  of  powder  sent  its  156  lb.  spherical 
balls  through  that  target,  punching  a  clean 
circular  hole,  very  little  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  ball.  AVitn  40  lbs.  of 
j)OMder  it  smashed  the  )»late8  and  broke 
111  the  sides,  doing  more  real  damage  than 
with  the  larger  charge.  When  this  gun 
is  rifled  it  will  throw  a  bolt  of  300  lbs. 
M  cight ;  and  although  at  ranges  under  500 
yards  this  M  ill  not  have  a  force  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  156-j)Oimder,  it  will 
at  all  ranges  above  that  maintain  an  im¬ 
mense  superiority  over  the  smooth-bore ; 
and  M'c  may  safely  assert  that  at  ranges 
betM'een  1000  and  2000  yards  it  Mould 
jiiercc  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  fabricat¬ 


ed  of  wood  and  iron.  But  M’hy  should  ar¬ 
tillery  stop  there  ?  If  guns  can  be  made 
carrj’-ing  300-lb.  balls,  they  can  be  made 
to  carry  them  of  600  lbs.  Sir  William 
Armstrong  is  jirepareil  to  make  guns  of 
that  size ;  and  is  only  w'aiting  for  the  order 
to  commence  the  M'ork,  having  made  all 
the  calculations  and  prepared  all  the  draw¬ 
ings,  and  having  not  the  least  possible  doubt 
of  perlect  success  in  making  a  gun  of  at 
least  this  caliber ;  M’hile  the  Americans 
talk  of  1000-pounders  with  more  show  of 
jiractical  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in  most 
of  their  schemes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  M'hich  the  jiow'ers  of  artillery  may 
be  increased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Me 
seem  very  near  the  limit  of  the  strength 
of  armor  M'hich  ships  can  carry.  Neither 
the  Warrior  nor  the  Defense  class  can 
support  the  M’eight  of  their  plating  over 
their  M’hole  body ;  some  of  the  ncM'  ves¬ 
sels  will  Ik;  made  to  do  so,  but  it  M  ill  Ik; 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  other  quali¬ 
ties;  and  consequently  the  limits  M'ithin 
M'hich  the  weight  can  lx;  increased  are 
very  narroM'  indeed.  Upon  another  very 
iiujKirtant  question,  namely,  hoM’  fiir  the 
comjiosition  of  the  annor-plates  can  be 
improved,  M'e  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  valuable  and  seasonable  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Cheney,  WItat  is  Good  But 

it  «loes  not  seem  to  us  probable  that  upon 
the  composition  of  the  best  annor-plates 
now  knoM-n,  any  improvement  is  likely  to 
be  made  M'liich  M’ill  affect  the  controversy. 
If  bad  iron  be  used,  some  great  national 
disaster  must  inevitably  ensue. 

In  this  condition  of  matters  it  may  be 

•  “  If,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,”  says  Mr. 
Cheney,  “  a  political  economist  had  l^en  asked  to 
name  the  conditions  most  farorahle  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  could  have  devis¬ 
ed  nothing  more  promising  than  that  supremacy  in 
commerce  and  in  war  should  be  made  dependent  on 
superiority  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  that  iron 
should  be  the  armor  of  our  navy,  and  the  material 
of  our  commercial  marine — perhaps,  too,  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  our  fortifications.  Such  conditions  have  been 
reidized;  but  instead  of  the  energy  imparted  by 
knowledge  and  experience,  instead  of  the  alacrity  of 
anticipated  triumph,  they  find  among  us  error  and 
bewilderment.  In.stead  of  pouring  into  our  docks 
and  arsenals  a  steady  supply  of  impenetrable  ship 
and  armor-plates,  we  are  disputing  about  what  is 
good  iron,  and  are  struggling  to  use  what  is  not. 
Nevertheless,  the  impulaon  is  given — ill  or  well  the 
movement  will  go  on — our  wooden  walls  are  rapid¬ 
ly  transforming  themselves  into  iron.  The  cost  will 
be  enormous.  It  depends  on  the  direction  for  good 
or  for  ill  now  given  to  the  iron  manufacture  wheth¬ 
er  the  expenditure  be  not  made  in  vain.” 
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Rafely  asserted  that  if  the  forts  proposed 
by  the  Commission  on  National  Defenses 
were  erected  at  Spithead,  and  each  were 
armed  with  three  or  four  300-lb.  or  600-lb. 
rifled  Armstrong  guns,  there  is  no  spot 
where  any  ship  could  take  up  a  position  to 
bombard  the  dock-yard  without  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  her  being  destroyed.  It  is  no 
doubt  admitted  by  the  Iteport  of  the 
Commission  that  a  ship  might  run  past 
the  forts  without  receiving  damage.  It 
is  probable  she  might :  but  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  added,  that  if  she  runs  past  the 
forts,  she  also  runs  past  the  dock-yard ;  and, 
as  far  as  any  damage  she  could  do  to  it, 
might  as  w'ell  have  staid  in  the  middle  of 
the  Channel.* 

The  National  Defense  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  recomnjended  in  their  Re- 
|>ort  the  emplopnent  of  stationary  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  floating  defenses  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  because  they  found  that 
the  expense  of  a  gun  in  a  floating  battery,f 
moved  by  steam-jxiwer,  is  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  a  gun  in  a  fort ; 
because  the  repairs  of  a  fort  when  once 
built  are  practically  nothing,  those  of  a 
steamship  continuous  and  enormous  ;  and 
because  they  believed  that  it  would  al¬ 
ways  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  find 
men  to  fight  guns  in  a  stationary  fort 
than  to  handle  them  in  a  floating-battery 
ill  action. 

They  seem  also  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  we  know  the  exact  form 
of  a  fort  which  will  be  serviceable  now 
and  for  all  future  time ;  while  we  do  not ! 
knoM’  the  form  of  any  kind  of  floating  de¬ 
fense  which  may  not  be  superseded  within 
the  next  twelve  months.  If  we  were  to¬ 
morrow  to  set  about  building  a  hundred 
“  Monitors”  or  “  Merriniacs”  or  even 
“  W arriors”  or  cupola-ships,  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  this  respect  is  so  rapid, 

*  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  works  are  for  the  defense  of  the  dock-yards 
and  arsenals  only,  and  are  assumed  to  be  the  least 
that  could  be  suflScient  for  that  limited  purpose. 
They  are  not  schemes  for  making  the  nation  secure 
against  all  chances  of  invasion  ;  and,  though  valua¬ 
ble  auxiliaries  in  that  re8{>ect,  much  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  them  arises  from  con¬ 
founding  the  two  purposes. 

f  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  forts 
may  be  constructed  for  the  price  originally  estimat¬ 
ed.  Though  iron  is  to  be  substituted  for  gran¬ 
ite,  the  thinness  of  iron  walls,  and  the  absence  of  all 
internal  piers,  will  enable  their  size  to  be  reduced  at 
least  one-third,  while  carrying  the  same  number  of 
guns,  and  so  equallize  the  expense  within  very  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  variation. 
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that  before  they  are  completed  we  may 
find  out  that  we  have  again  to  umlertake 
the  rather  expensive  j)roce8s  of  “  recon¬ 
structing  the  Navy,”  and  may  have  to  re¬ 
peat  that  ojKjration  every  ten  years.  If, 
indeed,  the  “  ^Merrimac”  and  the  “  Moni¬ 
tor”  are  as  perfect  as  they  are  assumed  to 
be,  both  the  “  Warrior”  and  the  cupola 
pattern  of  ship  are  iilreadv  superseded.  It 
IS  satisfactory  to  think  that  at  all  events 
no  money  has  yet  been  wasted  in  this  last 
class  of  vessels,  and  there  is  time  to  adopt 
Captain  Ericsson's  invention  if  it  should 
be  jiroved  as  sujierior  to  Captain  Coles’s 
as  It  is  suspecteii  to  lie. 

Rut  the  great  fimt  is  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  weight  of  annor  which  a  fort 
M'ill  carry,  or  to  the  size  of  the  guns  that 
can  be  maneuvered  on  their  steady  plat¬ 
forms  ;  while  the  weight  of  armor  and  of 
artillery  which  shii»8  can  carry,  seems  al¬ 
ready  to  be  very  nearly  reached.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  the  new  invention  of 
rifling  ordnance  is  of  very  (piestionable 
advantage  on  board  ship,  owing  to  the 
unstable  platform  from  which  they  must 
be  used.  It  requires  the  fixed,  steady 
floor  of  a  fort  to  enable  the  p^uns  to  be 
used  with  that  precision  which  is  their 
jieculiar  advant.age.  None  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  of  forts  have  Iwen  in  the  smallest 
degree  affected  by  the  result  of  the  Aineri- 
I  can  duel ;  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
I  at  present  extends,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  dejiart  from  them. 

It  18  surely  unworthy  of  a  great  nation 
like  this  to  say,  “  We  must  stojtThe  forts, 
because  we  want  the  money  for  ships.” 
If  either  or  both  are  necessary  for  the 
national  safety,  surely  the  money  c.an  be 
easily  found.  At  all  events  let  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  argued  on  its  own  merits,  and  let 
it  not  be  said  that  one  department  is  try¬ 
ing  to  abstract  from  the  means  of  the 
other;  or  that  sailors  are  clamoring  for 
ships,  because  they  are  sailors ;  or  soldiers 
asking  for  forts,  In'cause  the  forts  l>elong 
to  their  sendee.  Rut  let  us  look  at  the 
question  like  men  of  business,  and  if  we 
can  discover  what  is  right,  let  us  set  about 
carrying  it  out  as  far  as  may  lx?  practica¬ 
ble.  T^e  Commissioners  recommended 
the  application  of  one  million  of  money 
to  floating  defenses ;  and  if  that  had  lieen 
appropriated  at  the  time,  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  much  as  ought  to  be  applied 
to  such  a  pur|)Ose  in  the  present  transi- 
tion.al  state  of  naval  warfare.  This  sum, 
if  it  were  taken  up  now  as  part  of  the 
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loan,  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  de- 
inands,  without  infringing  on  the  more 
]>crmanent  works,  which  are  far  more  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  for  .any  general  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  Neither  stationary  forts  nor  float¬ 
ing  defenses  will  alone  suffice  for  the  pur- 
jiose,  but  only  such  a  combination  of  both 
as  shall  render  the  s{>t*cial  advantages  of 
either  available.  Hut  so  far  as  can  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  seen,  the  greater  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  on  the  forts,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  greater  economy,  but  Iwcause  of 
their  i»ower  of  using  heavier  artillery  than 
ships,  and  with  greater  accuracy  of  aim. 
Such  forts,  too,  as  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  Spithead  apjK*ar  to  l»e  of  a  singularly 
formidable  description,  and  being  situated 
on  the  shingle  banks  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  command  the  whole  area  of  the  road¬ 
stead  with  their  fire  at  ranges  which 
would  now  l>e  efficient  against  womlen 
vessels,  and  which  in  .all  probability  will 
be  e<|ually  so  again.st  iron-plated  ships 
with  the  artillery  which  m.ay  be  }>re|»ar- 
(sl  for  them  before  they  are  completed. 
They  have  also  the  adv.antage  that  they 
c.an  —  without  either  materially  increas¬ 
ing  the  expense  or  diminishing  the  num- 


ber  of  iguns — l)e  plated  with  iron  of  such 
thickness  as  shall  render  them  abso¬ 
lutely  invulnerable  against  any  artillery ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  {pecu¬ 
liarity  of  their  situation,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  impregnable  by  any  means  of 
attack  we  are  acquainted  w'ith. 

If  not  capable  of  being  used  as  the  sole 
means  of  defense,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
such  forts  must  fonn  a  very  important 
element  in  any  scheme  of  defense  for  an 
of)en  roadstead ;  .and  that  with  the  aid  of 
a  certain  amount  of  floating  defenses  they 
ought  to  render  our  harbors  as  secure  .as 
any  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  just  this 
necessity  of  the  combination  of  the  two 
that  renders  the  question  so  difficult  to 
decide.  The  advocates  for  ships  and  the 
.advocates  for  forts  have  both  reason  on 
their  sides  to  a  certain  {>oint,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  a  little  sufterior  talent  or  8U|>e- 
rior  energy  on  the  side  of  either  party  can 
secure  for  it  at  least  a  temiporary  triumph. 
The  tnie  statesman  sees  the  advantage  of 
the  combination  of  both,  and  the  real  man 
of  genius  is  he  who  c.an  .a|){)reciate  exactly 
how  much  of  either  is  necessary  to  eflect 
successfully  the  object  in  view. 


THE 


TEMPTING  .4NGEL. 


’Twas  night :  the  moon  was  beaming 
Along  the  azure  .sea, 

Where  spectral  forms  were  gleaming 
In  ceaseless  revelry. 


Her  face  was  pale  though  very  fair, 
Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shone, 

Yet  seemed  there  something  in  her  air 
Unlike  a  holy  one. 


When  on  a  cliff  a  mortal  stood, 

A  man  of  care  was  he. 

Who  peered  upon  the  rolling  flood 
With  eye  of  mjstery. 


A  dagger  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
Its  hilt  a  costly  gem ; 

And  on  her  head  this  spirit  wore 
A  sparkling  diadem. 


He  spake  not,  but  he  heaved  a  sigh 
And  gazed  along  the  main, 

Then  turned  toward  the  starry  sky, 
And  sighed  and  gazed  again. 

When  from  the  deep  ascending. 
Amidst  a  wreath  of  flame. 

Her  upward  course  attending, 

A  tempting  spirit  came. 


The  mortal  soon  the  spirit  saw. 

His  breast  for  fear  he  smote. 

Then  turned  he  from  the  rock  to  go. 
When  thus  the  phantom  spoke  : 

“  Mortal,  this  dagger  take  I  Nay,  grow  not 
pale, 

_  To  every  child  of  sorrow  thus  I  fly. 
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Haste:  fear  not— doubt  not — lift  the  shad¬ 
owy  vail 

That  hangs  between  thy  clouded  eye  and  im¬ 
mortality. 

’Tis  time  to  die  ! 

“  Fear  not,  fear  not  Eternity  to  try. 

Strike — ^boldly  strike  I  and  leave  this  home  of 
clay; 

When,  then  like  me,  a  spirit  shalt  thou  fly 

Midst  stars,  and  suns,  and  orbs  of  light,  to 
take  thy  heavenward  way. 

Come,  Mortal,  come ! 

“  Shuddering  thou  stand’st,  a  poor,  weak,  fool¬ 
ish  thing. 

In  mute  astonishment  and  pale  dismay  : 

Were  it  not  better  a  bright  course  to  wing 

Above  those  orbs  where  ceaseless  shines  an 
all  eternal  day  ? 

There  is  thy  home ! 

“Oft  hast  thou  wondered  how  the  planets 
move — 

How  fiery  comets  erst  their  course  began ; 

Oft  has  thou  watched  the  bright  sun’s  path 
above. 

Still  trying  with  impatient  gaze  the  mystery 
to  scan : 

Thou  know’st  it  not ! 

“Things  yet  unborn,  when  live  they  first? 
Whence  came 
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Life’s  fitful  flame  ?  How  long  this  globe  shall 
last? 

Where  roamed  the  Iguanodon?  Whence 
bursts  the  flame 

Of  fell  volcanoes,  thundering  forth  their  hot 
sulphureous  blast  ? 

’Tis  dark  to  thee  I 

“  Oft  hast  thou  pondered  how  the  spring  flow¬ 
ers  bloom. 

Yet  why  they  bloom  or  die  thou  canst  not 
tell; 

Oft  hast  thou  marveled  how  the  tempests 
come; 

Thou  knowst  it  not,  yet  thou  canst  break  the 
dark  mysterious  spell. 

Come,  then,  with  me  ! 

“  Why  art  thou  here  ?  What  life  ?  What  time  ? 
What  death  ? 

Whence  earnest  thou  first?  Why  fearest 
thou  now  to  go  ? 

Come,  come  with  me ;  yield  up  thy  fleeting 
breath. 

One  gasp,  one  pang,  one  struggle,  then  adieu 
to  all  below  1 

Farewell  to  Time!” 

And  thus  the  tempting  angel  spoke : 

Aghast  the  mortal  stood. 

Then  aimed  the  dagger’s  fatal  strok  e. 

And  sank  into  the  flood ! 


From  the  St.  J 
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To  one  uninitiated  in  tlie  practical 
working  of  the  scienc-e  of  Electricity,  the 
ntodua  operandi  of  transmitting  electrical 
signals  or  telegrams  from  one  8j>ot  to  an- 
otner,  through  no  matter  what  distance  of 
sea  or  land  intervening,  is  an  object  of 
wonder,  and,  imtil  thoroughly  studied  and 
comprehended,  appears  somewhat  akin  to 
the  fabulous ;  nor  is  this  feeling  of  the  1 
marvelous  at  all  diminished  even  when  the 
exploits  of  this  wonderful  agent  are  fully 
understood. 

The  wTiter  was  invdted  some  time  ago 
to  the  instrument-room  at  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
to  witness  an  experiment  of  sending  a 


mei’f  Magaiine, 
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telegram  over  the  longest  distance  of  land 
and  through  the  greatest  extent  of  sea 
that  was  then  j»08sible — this  was  to  the 
Island  of  Corfu,  a  distance  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  miles. 

A  continuous  wire  was  joined  up  from 
London  to  that  island,  but  as  the  wire 
w’ould  be  necessarily  suspended  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poles,  extending  over  such  a  great 
distance,  and  where  perhaps  at  every  con¬ 
nection  a  small  amount  of  electric  fluid 
would  escape ;  and  as,  more<.)ver,  the 
wire  never  fully  discharges  itself,  for  a 
portion  of  electricity  always  lags  on  the 
way  and  eventually  returns  home  again  : 
the  charge  would  not  last  out  to  reach  its 
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destination  without  some  additional  assist¬ 
ance  on  the  road.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  in  such  operations  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  the  lightning,  as  in  the  old 
slow  time  a  man  would  water  his  horses 
on  the  road,  or  as  the  Brighton  “  Age” 
would,  in  its  then  wonderful  journeys, 
“  change  horses  in  half  a  minute.” 

To  provide  this  assistance,  instruments 
called  relays  were  placed  at  distant  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  line,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  receive  the  nearly  exhausted  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity,  revive  it  instantaneous¬ 
ly  with  additional  strength,  an<l  send  it  on 
to  the  next  relay,  and  so  on  till  it  arrived 
at  its  destination. 

In  order  fully  to  realize  this  wonderful 
achievement,  we  will  trace  the  ])rogrcs8  of 
a  message  along  the  route  from  London 
to  Corfu. 

The  transipitting  instrument  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  battery  generating  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  set  in  motion.  A  flash  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  liberated,  and  Avings  its  way 
along  an  insulated  wire,  under  the  busy 
streets  of  London,  and  under  the  now 
quiet  turnpike-roads  to  Dover,  then  under 
the  surging  waves  through  the  submarine 
cable,  pejicefully  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Channel,  to  Calais,  Avhere  it  mounts 
up  to  land  again,  traverses  the  intennedi- 
ate  country  to  Paris,  picks  uj)  a  relay  of 
electricity  chiirged  from  a  local  battery  in 
waiting  to  revive  its  now  Languishing 
strength;  and,  relinvigorated,  ])ur8ue8  its 
silent  and  instantaneous  flight  through 
cities  and  towns  without  stopping,  but 
every  now  and  then  receiving  assistance 
and  new  life,  till  it  arrives  at  Turin ; 
thence  on  to  Geno.a,  from  whence  with  in- 
crea.sed  power  it  dashes  through  the  sul)- 
inarine  cable,  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
to  Corsica,  rushes  over  this  island  in  the 
quickness  of  a  thought,  descends  again 
into  the  sea,  across  the  straits  of  Bonifacio 
to  Sardiniji,  up  on  Land  again,  through  vil¬ 
lages,  and  over  the  Gallura  Mountains, 
where  the  deadly  malaria  feA'er  lurks,  that 
killed  so  many  men  in  its  construction,  to 
the  easternmost  ])oint  of  this  island  ;  then 
again  t.aking  a  header  through  another 
submarine  cable  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deeiHist  part  of  tlie  Mediterranean  to 
Midta,  over  its  rocky  ridges  to  the  other 
side,  from  whence  it  finally  flashes  through 
another  submarine  cable  under  the  sea  to 
its  destination,  Corfu ;  doing  the  Avhole 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  two  se¬ 
conds  and  a  half,  and  passing  over,  in  its 


tratisit,  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  liA'e  times  descending 
more  than  a  mile’s  depth  into  the  ocean. 

The  estimated  s|)eed  at  which  electrici¬ 
ty  travels  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  miles  in  a  se¬ 
cond. 

But  the  coming-back  of  this  mysterious 
agent  is  still  more  Avonderful  than  its 
guided  transit  .along  the  Avire ;  for  there 
it  has  an  operator,  philosopher,  guide,  and 
friend,  to  direct  its  course  ;  but  now  it  re¬ 
turns  home  again,  not  along  a  comluctor 
supplied  by  man's  ingenuity,  but  .alone 
through  the  earth.  “  This  world  is  all 
before  it  where  to  choose,”  for,  after  it 
has  reached  its  destination  and  recorded 
its  symbolic  mission,  it  is  transmitted 
doAvn  a  Avire,  sunk  in  the  earth  for  that 
purj)ose,  to  find  its  mysterious  way  back 
to  the  spot  from  whence  it  started,  and 
|).asses  up  another  wire  similarly  placed 
m  the  ground,  again  into  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  operator  ;  for,  until  it  has 
arrived  at  home,  the  electric  circuit  is  not 
completed  and  no  signal  is  given. 

M  ave  after  Avave  of  electricity  Avas 
transmitted,  imtil  the  Avhole  message  of 
some  twenty  words  had  been  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  island  of  Corfu ;  the  transit  of 
the  whole  occupying  six  minutes  ;  then  a 
brief  interval,  and  click,  click,  the  8erj)en- 
tine  length  of  paper  unwinds  it.self,  con¬ 
taining  the  reply,  Avhich  came  back  in 
even  less  time  than  the  message  sent. 

Fortunate  Av.as  it  for  the  science  of  tele¬ 
graphy  that  this  exjx'riment  Av.as  made 
just  at  that  time,  for  it  was  fated  not  to 
be  repejited  over  the  same  route  again. 

The  cable  IxtAveen  Sardinia  and  ^lalta, 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  broke  soon 
after,  either  from  the  chafing  upon  a  ridge 
of  coral,  or,  not  improbably  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  submarine  volcano.  From  the 
same  cause  the  Corfu  soon  folloAved  the 
example  of  fragility,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  depths  of  the  Mediternmean,  both 
cables  have  defied  all  ettbrts  to  repair 
them.  They  have  noAV  been  abandoned, 
the  Company  deeming  it  ex|x*dient  to 
change  the  route,  and  the  communication 
is  noAV  kept  up  Avith  Malta  and  Corfu  by 
ciibles  from  Sicily. 

Another  Avonderful  instance  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  facility  of  transmitting  thoughts  by 
the  aid  of  the  lightning  has  just  been  re¬ 
corded.  At  a  telegraph  soiree  given  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Guniey,  at  his  resi¬ 

dence  in  Hyde  I*ark,  on  the  tAveuty-sixth 
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of  March  last,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
sent  on  a  message  to  St.  Peterburg,  in- 

!|uiring  after  the  health  of  the  Emj>eror  of 
iussia,  and  in  four  minutes  he  received 
word  from  the  banks  of  the  Nevji,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  thousand  miles,  that  he  was 
in  good  health. 

It  was  then  ]>ropo8ed  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence  should  i)roceed  along  a  line 
making  a  tour  of  the  whole  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  and  return  through  France 
to  the  8tarting-|X)int  in  London. 

St.  Petersburg  gave  the  signal  that 
thev  had  connected  the  wire  from  London 
which  p-ossed  through  Berlin  on  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  Moscow  immediately  did  the  same 
to  Kiev,  in  Southern  Russia.  From  here 
it  extended  through  the  vast  tract  of  ter¬ 
ritory  intervening  to  Temesw’ar,  an  im¬ 
portant  fortified  town  in  Southern  Hun¬ 
gary,  near  the  frontier  of  Turkey  ;  thence 
through  Trieste,  Venice,  to  Verona. 
From  Verona  it  was  telegraphed  that  the 
jirojected  circuit  of  correspondence  could 
not  be  comjileted,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  to  the  lines  westward,  between 
there  and  Turin. 

But  the  telegraph  lines  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  extending  from  London  to  Ve¬ 
rona,  completed  an  unbroken  circuit  of 
upward  of  Jive  thousand  miles.,  through 
which  messages  passed  as  instantaneously 
as  though  the  distance  was  only  a  few 
miles;  relays  of  electricity  being  jtlaced 
along  the  line  at  various  intervals  ready  to 
be  picked  up  as  before  mentione^l. 

This  achievement  is  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  science  of  telegraphy. 

The  wires  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  were  extended  for  this  occasion 
to  ^Ir.  Gurney’s  drawing-room,  thereby 
placing  an  instantaneous  communication 
to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  guests. 

The  great  but  short-lived  success  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  although  disheartening  for 
the  time,  is  cheering  to  the  projectors  of  a 
new  line,  from  the  certain  and  established 
fact  that  the  causes  of  the  last  failure  can 
be  entirely  guarded  against  for  the  future, 
and  a  final  success  predicted  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

In  fact,  so  many  improvements  have  been 
made  both  in  the  manufacture  and  mode 
of  working  submarine  cables,  that  distance 
and  «pced  of  transmission  appear  to  have 
now  no  limit,  for  to  such  perfection  has 
the  paying-out  machinery  Wen  brought. 


that  perfect  success  is  only  a  question  of 
fine  weather. 

Since  the  Atlantic  cable  w'as  laid,  seve¬ 
ral  long  deejesea  telegraph  lines  have  1kh‘u 
safely  submerged,  and  w'orked  w’ith  great 
success,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  danger  attending  these  operations 
required  much  more  engineering  skill  and 
attention  than  the  paying  out  of  a  line 
w’ould  along  the  almost  level  iilate.au  ex¬ 
isting  between  Ireland  and  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  because  the  bottom  of  the  ]\fediter- 
ranean  presents  the  same  geographical  for¬ 
mation  as  the  Alps.  At  one  time  the  ca¬ 
ble  is  resting  on  the  top  (»f  a  submarine 
mountain,  while  at  another  it  makes  an 
almost  perpendicular  descent  of  more 
than  a  mile’s  depth  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  difficulty 
no  less  than  twenty-three  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  telegraphic  cable  have  In'en 
successfully  laid  and  worked  during  the 
last  two  ye.ars — namely,  between  France 
and  Algiers,  Toulon  and  Corsica,  Corfu 
and  Otranto,  Malta  and  Alexandria. 

[f'  This  fact  at  once  indisputably  establish¬ 
es  the  entire  practicability  of  laying  and 
successfully  working  the  telegraph-cable 
between  Great  Britain  and  Amenca. 

The  working  of  submarine  cables  has 
also  undergone  a  complete  change;  in¬ 
stead  of  a  large  quantity  of  electricity 
Iwing  transmitted  at  one  time  to  over¬ 
come  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  the 
wave  no\v  communicated  is  as  small  and 
as  w’eak  as  possible,  so  as  ^t  to  wear 
out  the  cable  unnecessarily.  The  practice 
of  the  science  has  also  demonstrated  that 
jKisitive  currents  of  electricity,  or  those 
generated  from  the  copper  jiole  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  are  l>etter  a<lapted  to  the  W’orking 
of  submarine  cables  than  the  use  of  the 
negative  currents,  or  those  from  the  zinc 
pole  of  the  battery,  or  both  alternately, 
which,  it  has  been  observed,  will  soon  fiml 
out  the  weak  and  defective  places,  and 
destroy  the  cables  at  those  particular 
parts. 

It  W'as  this  that,  in  a  measure,  accelerat¬ 
ed  the  fatal  pause  in  the  Atlantic  cable,  as 
every  current  sent  along  it  literally  only 
made  matters  worse  by  increasing  the  in¬ 
juries  which  the  cable  had  received  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  submersion. 

One  of  the  modes  of  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  an  injury  to  a  submarine 
cable  is  extremely  simple ;  namely,  by 
sending  a  current  of  electricity  along  the 
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wire,  and  then  by  observing,  u])on  an  in¬ 
strument  called  a  galvanometer,  the  amount 
of  electricity  which  returns,  as  ui  every 
case  when  a  current  is  sent  along  a  wire, 
the  full  discharge  of  that  quantity  does 
not  take  place  at  the  other  end,  but  small 
particles  of  electric  fluid  linger  along  the 
wire,  and  retuni  to  the  instnunent  which 
sent  it.  Therefore,  if  the  injury  is  near  at 
hand,  the  return  current  will  Im  compara¬ 
tively  small,  because  the  greater  part  will 
have  escaped  into  the  sea  ;  but  if  the  in¬ 
jury  be  several  miles  away,  the  return 
current  will  Ik?  increased,  as  more  of  the 
electricity  will  have  lingered  along  the 
wire  in  its  transit  over  a  greater  distance, 
:md  only  a  small  quantity  will  have  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  fault,  and  p:issed  away,  and  by  a 
mathematical  calculation  based  iqton  these 
results,  the  distance  of  the  fault  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  cable  is  then  dragged  for  about  the 
spot  indicated  until  it  is  found,  then  haul¬ 
ed  on  board,  rejtaired,  spliced,  and  dropped 
into  the  sea  again.  This  is  an  operation  re¬ 
quiring  great  care,  experience,  and  judg¬ 
ment.  At  a  recent  repairing  ojieration  in 
the  case  of  the  Belgian  cable,  which  was 
broken  by  a  ship’s  anchor  a  short  time 
since,  it  was  found  that,  although  the  large 
iron  wires  of  the  outer  covering  were  bro¬ 
ken,  as  Mell  as  the  intenial  coj)|H?r  con¬ 
ductor,  yet  so  tenacious  was  the  gutta 
percha,  that  it  resisted  the  enormous 
strain,  allowing  itstdf  to  be  literally  drawn 
out  from  the  size  of  a  piece  of  macaroni 
to  a  shred  of  vennicelli,  thus  adding  an¬ 
other  fact  to  those  .already  established  of 
its  indestructibility  under  water,  and  its 
superiority  over  all  other  insulating  mate¬ 
rials  for  submarine  cables. 

After  a  cable  has  been  submerged 
some  time,  it  becomes  incrusted  frecpient- 
ly  to  the  size  of  a  man’s  body,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  muscles,  zot*phytes,  marine  algie, 
and  infusoriie.  In  the  case  of  the  cable 
laid  along  the  Norwegian  coast  by  the  en- 
teq>rising  fishermen  of  that  country,  for 
the  jiurpose  of  enabling  them  to  telegraph 
from  point  to  point  the  arrival  of  the  her¬ 
ring  shoals,  tlie  manager  reports  that  a 
jiortion  of  it,  being  required  to  be  taken 
up  temporarily,  was  found  to  be  incrusted 
to  nearly  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  body, 
with  iK'autiful  coral  formations  and  other 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  lime- 
producing  animals  had  made  a  nucleus  of 
the  external  iron  for  the  purpose  of  moor¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  bottom  and  carry¬ 


ing  on  their  work.  Tims  protected,  were 
it  not  for  ship’s  anchors,  it  may  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  to  the  end  of  time,  as  in  no  in¬ 
stance  has  gutta  percha  been  found  to  de¬ 
cay  under  water,  which  appears  rather  to 
improve  than  deteriorate  its  insulating 
properties. 

The  very  first  cable  ever  laid,  which  was 
from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851,  is  as  good 
and  as  |K?rfect  as  on  the  day  it  was  fin¬ 
ished. 

Of  the  five  proposed  telegraph  routes 
to  America,  namely — from  Ireland  to  New¬ 
foundland  ;  France  to  the  Island  of  St. 
I*ierre,  and  thence  to  Newfoundland ; 
Spain  to  Madeira,the  Azores,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zils  ;  the  Faro  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Green¬ 
land  to  Newfoundland ;  and,  lastly,  the 
Russian  overland  route  to  unite  the  south 
of  China  with  America — the  first  decid¬ 
edly  has  the  precedence  over  the  others  for 
various  and  obvious  reasons,  one  of  the 
nnmlier  being  that  it  would  be  under 
British  control,  both  ends  landing  on 
English  territory,  and  also  that  it  has  been 
un  fait  accom^i. 

That  from  France  to  St.  Pierre  has  the 
next  best  chance  of  being  carried  out,  as 
it  is  said  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  most 
anxious  to  have  it  done,  and  has  offered  a 
guarantee  of  seven  j>er  cent  upon  the  caji- 
ital,  conditionally  upon  the  cable  continu¬ 
ing  in  working  order. 

Then  comes  the  Spanish  scheme,  which, 
from  the  great  distance  to  be  traversed, 
will  require  such  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
that  the  traffic  must  be  very  great  to 
make  it  pay,  even  if  the  enormous  capital 
required  were  evt^  subscribed.  The 
Queen  of  Spain  has,  however,  granted  the 
projectors  a  guarantee,  and  has  intimated 
her  wish  to  become  the  first  shareholder. 

Next  is  the  northern  route  vid  Iceland 
and  Labrador,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
put  forward  lately  by  the  parties  interest¬ 
ed,  but  which  is  the  least  likely  of  any  of 
the  routes  to  Ikj  successfully  carried  out, 
as  the  temperature  and  magnetic  influences 
may  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  successful  working  of  electric  instru¬ 
ments  in  those  desolate  regions,  so  fre¬ 
quently  agitated  by  snow-storms  and  vol¬ 
canoes,  independently  of  the  danger  to 
the  cables  from  the  grounding  of  ice¬ 
bergs. 

Lastly,  there  remains  the  proposed  route 
through  Russia  and  Asia,  which  at  present 
appears  thoroughly  impracticable,  not 
only  from  the  great  extent  of  land  to  be 
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traversed,  but  also  from  the  depredations  ' 
of  turbulent  tribes  inhabiting  those  unei- 
vilized  regions. 

The  telegraph  instrument  now  univer¬ 
sally  ado]>ted  is  an  iniproved  arrangement 
of  that  invented  by  Professor  Morse,  and 
which  records  its  telegrams  in  ciphers  of  j 
long  and  short  dashes  upon  a  continuous 
slip  of  paper. 

The  old  system  of  the  vibrating-needle 
instruments  j>atente<l  by  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone  and  Mr.  Cooke,  is  now  very  little 
used,  as  the  constant  watching  of  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  needles  produces  an  inju¬ 
rious  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  O|x'rator. 
After  laborious  service,  and  especially 
after  service  at  night,  the  retina  is  fre- 
(^uently  so  affected  that  for  a  considerable 
time  all  small  objects  appear  double  and 
shrouded  in  a  haze. 

Another  system,  invented  by  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  has  been  successfully  adopted  by  | 
the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  namely,  that  of  telegraphing 
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by  sound  produced  on  two  small  bells,  the 
etnjdoyes  deciphering  the  signals  by  listen¬ 
ing  with  their  ears  instead  of  watching 
with  their  eyes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Post-ofliee  au¬ 
thorities  have  proposed  to  the  (iovern- 
j  ment  to  buy  up  all  the  telegrajih  lines  in 
England,  and  that  the  whole  system  should 
Ik‘  transferred  to  them,  and  every  post- 
office  in  town  and  country  should  Ixcome 
a  telegraph  office — a  uniform  rate  and 
postal  system  being  adopted.  A  similar 
plan  was  suggested  to  the  Government  of 
the  late  Sir  Koliert  Peel  in  1845,  by  Mr. 
.1.  W.  Brett,  who  has  done  so  inmAi  for 
telegraphy  in  introducing  and  establishing 
the  invention  of  the  submarine  telegrajih, 
and  although  hundreds  of  patents  have 
been  taken  out  for  different  kinds  of  cables, 
the  original  spiral  form  of  twisted  wires 
for  the  outer  covering,  originally  adojited 
by  ]\Ir.  Brett,  still  keeps  its  ground. 
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WAKING  VISIONS. 

BY.  JONATHAN  FREKE  SLINGSBY. 


A  dream,  and  fruitless  vision.’' — SkakKpeare. 


Visions  of  beauty  !  dreams  of  my  childhood! 

Come  back  again  in  your  witching  array  ; 

Sweet  as  the  warblings  of  birds  in  the  wild  wood. 
Fresh  as  the  dew-brads  in  mornings  of  May. 

Oh !  let  my  spirit  dreamily  wander 

Once  again  back  to  those  far-away  hours ; 

Love  as  I  loved  then,  purer  and  fonder, 

Heaven  all  sunshine  and  earth  strewed  with  flowers. 


Visions  of  glory  1  bright  as  the  noon -day. 

Come  back  again  in  your  richness  and  truth ; 

Gorgeous  and  warm,  as  the  sun  of  a  June-day, 

Wild,  as  the  mountain-stream — Visions  of  youth  1 
Oh  !  let  my  spirit  bathe  in  your  splendor ; 

Life  throbbing  strongly  tnrough  heart  and  through  vein, 
Love — a  deep  passion,  holy  and  tender ; 

Pleasure — the  life-wine  my  soul  sought  to  drain. 
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Visions  of  greatness,  knowledge,  and  power  I 
Come  back  again  as  ye  were  in  my  prime ; 

Mellow  in  promise  of  ffuit  from  the  flower. 

Fame  from  the  lay — Manhood’s  ripe  autumn -time. 

Oh  I  let  niy  spirit  ding  in  its  longing 
Still  to  those  risions  that  flattered  and  fled ; 

Let  me  re-people  my  heart  with  the  thronging 
Of  phantoms  that  cheated,  of  hopes  that  are  dead 

Visions  1  all  visions  I  How  sad  to  remember 
Heauty  and  glory  and  greatness  when  gone — 

Spring,  summer,  autuxn,  all  past — and  December 
With  snow-flake  and  cloud  coming  gloomily  on  ! 

Echo  of  strings  long  untouched  by  the  Anger — 

Odor  of  life  when  its  flowers  decay. 

Memory — how  fondly  the  soul  loves  to  linger 
Through  thy  dim  shadow-land  wandering  away. 

Visions  1  all  visions  I  the  dreams  of  the  sleeper. 

Man  walks  in  shadows  from  cradle  to  tomb, 

In  shadows  that  ever  grow  darker  and  deeper 
As  his  life-sun  goes  down  to  its  setting  in  gloom. 

The  Past  all  illusion — the  Present  flits  from  us ; 

It  dies  as  we  grasp  it  and  turns  into  Past. 

The  Future,  all  darkness,  gives  only  one  promise — 

When  our  journey  is  over,  the  grave-rest  at  last 

Oh  1  let  my  spirit  slumber  no  longer. 

Lapped  m  those  visions  delusive  and  sad. 

Awake !  let  thy  ken  become  clearer  and  stronger 
To  pierce  those  life-shadows,  my  soul,  and  be  glad. 

All  is  not  darkness — from  regions  elysian 

Through  the  grave,  as  it  opens,  a  light  thou  canst  view. 

Evanish  ye  shadows  I  dissolve  every  vision ! 

For  all  things  in  heaven  are  real  and  true. 
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London  is,  in  one  respect,  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  cities.  It  seems  to  possess  an  un¬ 
limited  power  of  expansion.  Step  by  step, 
from  year  to  year,  its  growth  advances,  as 
it  enfolds  new  suhurhs  to  its  bosom.  This 
process  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  until 
the  traveler  of  the  present  can  scarcely 
realize  the  scenes  of  the  past.  As  we 
move  amid  the  throng  of  passengers,  and 
listen  to  the  undying  hum  of  commeice,  it 
is  difficult  to  think  of  the  Metrojxilis  as 
comprised  within  the  ancient  city  walls 
and  gates  of  which  the  names  alone  re- 
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mjun.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  conceive 
of  a  time  when  the  Thames  flowed  silently 
through  green  banks  and  deep  forests. 

Our  forefathers,  even  in  barbarous  ages, 
seem  to  have  jiossessed  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  faculty  of  choosing  suitable  sites 
for  cities.  Though  many  proofs  of  this 
might  be  found,  there  is  none  clearer  than 
their  choice  of  a  capital.  It  is  mainly  the 
excellent  commercial  situation  of  London 
which  has  brought  it,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  its  present  astonishing  greatness 
and  importance.  As  we  muse  on  the 
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man^'  advantages  of  it  position,  we  can 
forgive  the  enthusiasm,  ii  not  the  poetry, 
of  Drayton,  in  the  following  lines  from  his 
Polyolbion : 

“Oh!  more  than  mortal  roan 
Who  did  this  toirn  begin, 

Whose  knowledge  found  the  place 
So  fit  to  set  it  in. 

Wlut  god  or  heavenly  power 
Was  harbored  in  thy  breast  ?” 

All  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  have  fiiiled.  The  monks  and  poets 
of  the  middle  ages  loved  to  ascribe  it  to 
Brutus,  the  fabulous  Trojan  hero.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  remarks  that  London 
must  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Gauls. 
The  Romans  did  not  subjugate  it  till  the 
reign  of  Claudius  ;  but  Tacitus  mentions  it 
as  of  great  note  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

The  true  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
name  are  matters  of  much  dispute.  Sir 
Christojiher  Wren  derived  it  from  two 
British  words,  signiBnng  “  Ship  hill,”  or 
“  a  harbor  of  ships ,  Maitland,  from  two 
Gaelic  words,  “  Lon,”  a  plain,  and  “  Dun,” 
or  “  Don,”  a  hill.  Perhaps  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  theory  is  that  or  Pennant,  who 
traces  the  name  to  the  Celtic  terms 
“Llyn,”  a  lake,  and  “  Din,”  a  town.  No 
less  pains  have  been  taken  to  define  the 
point  at  which  the  town  commenced.  It 
appears,  on  many  accounts,  likely  that  the 
first  buildings  were  at  or  near  Cheapside. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Britain,  London  suffered  much 
from  war.  It  was  burnt  in  the  revolt  of 
Queen  Boadicea  by  the  Romans,  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Piets  in  297.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  ample  eiddence  that  Roman  London 
became  a  city  of  magnitude,  and  even 
magnificence.  We  are  able  to  trace  the 
boundaries  pretty  accurately.  Tliese  would 
seem  originally  to  have  been  the  Thames 
on  the  south,  and  a  line  on  the  north  a  lit- 
little  beyond  Guildhall.  The  burial- 
jdaoes,  which  with  the  Romans  were 
always  outside  their  cities,  are  proved 
by  the  funeral  urns  and  other  relics  dis- 
covere<I,  to  have  been  in  Spitalfields,  Good- 
manfields,  Bishopsgate,  and  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  But  the  city  outgrew  these 
limits ;  for  the  wall  built  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great  inclosed  a  much 
larger  space.  It  ran  from  the  Tower,  by 
the  Minories  and  Houndsditch,  to  Bishops¬ 
gate;  then  to  Cripplegate  along  London 
Wall ;  thence  to  Aldersgate,  whence,  turn¬ 


ing  southward  at  an  angle,  it  passed 
thnuigh  Ludgate  and  behind  Newgate  to 
the  Thames,  which  it  skirted  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Tower.  Many  handsome  vil¬ 
las  must  have  existed  at  this  period,  as 
their  ruins  testify  ;  and  the  numerous  Ro¬ 
man  remains  from  time  to  time  found,  in 
the  shape  of  articles  of  artistic  elegance 
and  valuCjgive  us  an  idea  of  considerable 
wealth.  Tne  great  Romim  Highway,  or 
main  road,  was  Watling  street,  stretching 
from  the  ancient  London  Stone,  which  still 
exists,  in  C:mnon  street,  to  the  Tower.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  modem  lev¬ 
el  of  the  city  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  higher  than  that  of  those  days;  so 
that  the  footsteps  of  the  citizens  of  the 
present  are  level  with  the  first-fioor  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Romans.  A  great  deal  of 
draining  and  embankment  was  needed,  for 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  then  spread  far 
and  wide.  Chelsea  and  Battersea  were 
lakes,  the  West-End  a  marsh,  and  Fins¬ 
bury  a  forest.  A  single  bridge  of  wood 
spanned  the  river. 

We  catch  but  very  few  glimpses  of  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  inv.asion  of 
England.  It  would  seem  to  have  esca|)ed 
ruin  from  the  invaders,  and  to  have  been 
occupied  M’ith  but  slight  alteration.  On 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  through 
the  preaching  of  Augustine,  a  church  ded¬ 
icated  to  St.  Paul  was  erected  on  Ludgate 
Hill  (where  a  temple  to  Diana  had  former¬ 
ly  stood)  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent. 
Soon  after,  Sebert,  King  of  the  East-Sax- 
ons,  built  one  at  Westminster — then  a 
place  of  thickets  and  fens — which  was 
said  to  be  miraculously  consecrated  by 
St.  Peter.  Tlie  sites  of  these  churches  are 
now  occupied  by  the  noble  Cathedral  and 
venerable  Abbey  which  are  our  city’s  arch¬ 
itectural  pride. 

In  the  year  833,  a  Witenagemot  was 
held  in  England.  Tliis  was  probably  the 
first  Parliamentary  assembly  within  its 
walls — not  an  assembly  of  courtly  nobles 
or  educated  commoners,  but  a  gathering  of 
bearded  warriors,  anxious  to  devise  means 
for  repelling  the  “  Black  Danes.”  What¬ 
ever  were  the  measures  agreed  on  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  those  terrible  invaders,  they  did 
not  succeed;  for  in  839  the  city  was  sack¬ 
ed.  And  whenever  the  citizens  of  London 
appear  in  history  during  the  next  hundred 
years,  it  is  as  harassed  by  guerrilla  incur¬ 
sions  from  the  bands  of  Denmark.  Fires, 
too,  were  frequent.  Speede  tells  us,  that ; 
“  In  the  year  982  the  citie  London  was 
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miserably  destroyeci  and  defaced  by  fire  ; 
whose  beautie  then  chiefly  extended  from 
Ludtyate  westward — for  that  within  the 
walles,  and  where  the  heart  of  the  citie 
now  is,  was  then  neither  beautiful  nor  or¬ 
derly  built.”  However,  damages  of  every 
sort  were  quickly  repaired  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  with  timber  from  the  then  extensive 
forests  of  Islington  and  Ilomsey.  On  the 
amalgamation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  hej)- 
tarchy,  London  gradually  as8ume«l  its jw)- 
sition  as  the  capital  of  all  England.  Tlic 
first  of  the  long  line  of  coronations  at 
Westminster  was  that  of  Edmund  Ironside. 
Edward  the  Confessor  rebuilt  St.  Peter’s 
Church  there,  and  erected  a  Palace  adjoin¬ 
ing  it.  Here  he  sjK'ut  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  the  room  called  the  Paint¬ 
ed  Ch.amlK*r,  while  his  subjects  were  keep¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  festival. 

There  is  little  to  enable  us  to  create  for 
ourselves  a  pictiire  of  Saxon  London.  But, 
as  Lanibarde  assures  us,  “  there  want  not 
innumerable  testimonies  of  all  the  Saxon 
authors,  that  during  all  the  tjTiie  of  their 
government  it  bare  the  bell.”  Bede  calls 
It  “  a  princely  town  of  trade.” 

Afte*r  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Ix)n- 
doners  at  first  resolved  to  fight  for  their 
independence  of  Nonnan  rule.  William 
the  Conqueror  h.astened  toward  the  cit^'  ; 
but  meeting  on  the  way  with  .some  resist¬ 
ance,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  turned 
back  to  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire. 
There  he  took  up  his  quartei's  in  the  old 
castle  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  —  the  ruins 
of  w'hi(!h  adorn  that  toum  to  this  day  — 
and  began  to  consider  what  he  should 
do.  He  was  spared  the  necessity  of  fight¬ 
ing.  The  clergy  of  London,  with  Stigand 
the  primate  at  their  head,  declared  for 
the  Conqueror;  and  the  city  submitted. 
William  was  crowned  at  Westminster  — 
not  without  a  disturbance — and  granted 
the  following  charter,  consisting  of  four 
lines  and  a  quarter  in  the  Saxon  character, 
on  a  slip  of  parchment  six  inches  long : 

**  William  the  King  greets  William  the  Bishop 
and  Godfrey  the  Portreeve,  and  all  the  burgess¬ 
es  in  London,  both  French  and  English.  And 
I  declare  that  I  grant  you  to  be  all  lawworthy, 
as  you  were  in  the  days  of  King  Edward ;  and  I 
grant  that  every  child  shall  be  his  father’s  heir 
after  his  father’s  days ;  and  I  will  not  suffer  any 
person  to  do  wrong.” 

With  the  Norm,an  Conquest  seems  to 
have  commenced  the  architectural  lieauty 
of  London.  William  1.  erected  the  White 
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Tower,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  fort¬ 
ress.  This  is  said  to  have  iwen  design¬ 
ed  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Westminster  Hall  owes  its  origin  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus.  When,  about  the  end  of  the 
century,  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire,  the  splendid  Gothic  structure 
know’n  as  “  Old  St.  Paul’s  ”  w’as  reared  in 
its  stead.  Many  noble  priories  —  as  St. 
Bartholomew  at  Smithfield,  and  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  at  Clerkenwell — graced  the 
commencement  of  the  tw’elfth  century. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  destined  for  many  ages  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  House  of  Commons,  w’as  built 
fifty  ye.ars  later..  And  in  1176,  the  w’ood- 
en  bridge  over  the  river  having  become 
ruinous,  there  was  commenced  one  of 
stone,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  of  Cole- 
church.  This  was  a  great  w'ork  for  the 
age,  and  was  not  completed  until  1209. 
The  Temple  Church  adorned  Fleet  street 
ere  the  twelfth  century  ran  out. 

We  get  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  reign  of  lienry  II.  Small,  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  have  appeared  to  modem 
eyes.  The  population  was  estimated  by 
Peter  of  Blois  at  forty  thousand.  Or¬ 
chards  flourished  where  Paternoster  Row 
and  Ivy  Lane  now  stand.  The  youth  of 
the  city  took  summer  strolls  to  Clerkenwell, 
Holywell,  and  St.  Clement’s  Well,  of  which 
the  waters  w’ere  greatly  esteemed.  Smith- 
field  —  then  called  Smoothfield,  and  de- 
sciibed  as  in  the  suburb  without  the  gate 
—  w'as  the  horse-market,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  the  race-course.  The  forests  on 
the  north  abounded  with  stags,  wild  bulls, 
boars,  and  fallow-deer.  Yet  Fitzstephen, 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1191, 
has  left  a  glowing  description  of  th* 
wealth,  power,  and  importance  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  There  were,  he  tells  us,  thirteen 
conventual  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  parochial  churches,  and  three  public 
schools.  The  citizens  were  patterns  of 
social  elegance,  of  domestic  virtue,  and 
of  respect  for  religion.  Into  the  city  flow¬ 
ed  the  gold  and  spices  of  the  East,  the 
furs  of  the  North,  and  the  wines  of  the 
South.  “The  only  plagues,”  says  he, 
“are  the  intemperate  drinking  of  Ibolish 
people,  and  the  frequent  fires.’*  The  last 
of  these  evils  was  in  some  measure  cor¬ 
rected  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  I.,  m 
1191,  commanding  that  all  houses  shoufil 
be  built  of  stone.  For  the  former  “plague^” 
modem  science  has  not  yet  discovered, 
or  at  least  apjdied,  any  adequate  remedy. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  into  the  history  of  Lon¬ 
don.  We  must  therefore  pass  rapidly 
over  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  reigns, 
nor  be  tempted  to  turn  aside  for  even  a 
passing  glance  at  the  m.any  stirring  events 
which  took  place  within  the  walls.  The 
march  of  the  Crusaiiers  from  St.  John’s 
Gate  at  Clerkenwell,  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler,  the  preaching  of  the  Reformers  at 
Paul’s  Cross,  the  burning  of  the  Marian 
martyrs  in  Smithheld,  must  not  com])el 
us  to  linger ;  but  w'o  may  notice  the  im¬ 
provements  which  were  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  record  what  can  be  gather¬ 
ed  as  to  the  growth  of  the  city. 

In  1218,  the  forest  of  Middlesex  was 
cleared,  and  the  land  sold  for  building. 
In  1221,  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
Westminster  Abbey  was  laid  by  Henry 
III. 

The  great  question  of  a  supply  of  w.ater 
engaged  public  attention  in  1236.  Hith¬ 
erto  various  wells  and  springs  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  city;  but  these  now  began  to 
fail  and  grow  insufficient.  A  plan  was 
therefore  devised  by  w’hich  water  iv.as 
brought  from  the  village  of  Tyburn  in 
leaden  pipes  to  conduits  or  cisterns  erect¬ 
ed  in  various  streets ;  and  this  was  found 
to  answer  satisfiictorily. 

Co.al  began  to  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  first  it  was  much  opposed 
by  the  citizens.  The  smoke  was  vote<l  a 
dangerous  nuisance,  and  an  act  passed  in 
1316  actually  forbade  the  buniing  of  coal. 
But  its  superiority  as  fuel,  and  the  growl¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  wood,  secured  its  ultimate 
adoption — more  especially  as  levying  taxes 
on  it  w’as  soon  found  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  revenue. 

London  over  the  water  may  be  said  to 
have  first  fairly  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
E<lward  IH.  For  some  time  felons  had 
l>een  in  the  habit  of  escaping  over  London 
Bridge  into  the  village  of  Southwark,  and 
thus  defying  and  evading  the  law'  of  the 
metropolis.  E<lward  therefore  annexed 
the  village  to  I^ondon,  and  brought  it  un¬ 
der  civic  rule.  As  early,  however,  as 
1191,  I.Ambeth  Palace  had  beenerccUd. 

We  get  a  qumnt  arid  distinct  j>icture  of 
London  life  and  trade  at  the  ch)se  of  the  four¬ 
teenth,  or  opening  of  the  fifteenth  centnry, 
in  London  Lcuikpenny,  a  poem  by  Lyd¬ 
gate.  It  describes  a  poor  countryman  as 
coming  up  to  London  to  prosecute  a  law-  i 


suit,  being  confounded  by  the  clamor 
everywhere  around  him,  and  finding  that 
he  could  obtain  nothing  for  want  of  money. 
The  poem  is  far  too  lengthv  to  quote  en¬ 
tire,  but  a  few'  lines  descnbing  some  of 
the  chief  resorts  of  trade  will  be  interesting. 
The  countryman,  after  failing  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  lawyers  of  Westminster 
Hall  without  fee,  ami  being  moreover  tan¬ 
talized  with  the  oiler  of  all  kimls  of  lux¬ 
uries  in  exchange  for  the  cash  he  lacked, 
tells  us: 

“  Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie, 

Of  all  the  land  it  bearcth  the  prize. 

‘  Hot  pea.scods !’  one  began  to  cry, 

‘  Strawberries  ripe !’  and  ‘  Cherries  in  the 
rise  V  * 

And  bad  me  come  near,  and  buy  some  spice. 
Pepper  and  saffron  they  gan  me  bede,t 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  8|)eed. 
Then  to  the  Chepe  I  began  me  drawn. 

Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn, 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand  : 

‘  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land.’ 
Then  full  I  went  by  Ijondon  Stone, 
Throughout  all  Canwyke  street ; 

Drapers  much  cloth  offered  me  anon, 

.  Then  comes  me  one  cried  ‘  Hot  sheep’s-feet’ 
One  CTied  ‘mackerel,’  ‘  ryster  green,*  an¬ 
other  gan  greet 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  Eastchepe ; 

One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie ; 
Pewter-pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 

There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy.” 

Tlie  poem  closes  w'ith  the  follow'ing  be¬ 
nediction  for  the  “  limbs  of  the  law 

“  Now  Jesu,  that  in  Bethlehem  was  bom. 

Save  London,  and  send  all  true  lawyers  their 
meed — 

For  whoso  lacks  money  with  them  shall  not 
speed.” 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry 
Barton,  in  1416,  an  attempt  was  for  the 
first  time  niatle  to  light  the  streets  of 
London  at  night.  The  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  hang  out  lanterns  before  tiieir 
doors  in  the  winter  evenings  iH'tw'een 
Allh.allows  and  Candlemas ;  and  a  watch¬ 
man  w’a.s  nightly  heard  to  cry  in  the 
stri'ets  :  “  Hang  out  your  lights !”  P’ee- 
ble  as  was  the  glimmer  of  these,  they 
must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  the 
dwellers  in  “  lovely  London,”  as  the  city 
is  called  almut  this  time  in  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase.  Soon  after,  I>eadenhall  was 

•  Branch. 

f  Began  to  offer  me. 
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erected  as  a  public  pranarv  for  storing 
corn  against  a  time  of  deartli ;  and  New¬ 
gate  was  rebuilt  b^  the  executors  of  the 
famous  Dick  Whittington,  thrice  Lord 
Mayor.  The  portion  of  London  w'ithin 
the  walls  now  became  closely  crowded. 
The  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  the  mer¬ 
chant-princes  adorned  it.  The  torrent  of 
tra<le  and  population  began  to  overflow. 
But  the  houses  were  still  largely  built  of 
woo<l  and  clay,  with  one  story  jutting  out 
over  the  other  until  the  top  of  the  street 
was  but  a  narrow  chink  to  let  in  light. 
The  furniture,  even  of  mansions,  w’as  rude ; 
the  floors  strewed  with  rushes  seldom 
renewed ;  the  suprdy  both  of  water  and 
air  deficient.  Ilolinshed  describes  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  early  f»art  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  presenting  but  “a  mean  apjwar- 
ance  in  comparison  with  foreign  cities.” 

Greatly  had  London  increased  in  size  ^ 
when  Eliz.abeth  ascended  the  throne ;  and 
it  continued  to  grow  so  rapidly  during  her 
reign  that  its  extension  was  forbidden. 
Yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  map  drawn  by 
Aggas,  in  1560,  we  are  forced  to  smile 
at  what  our  forefathers  considered  the 
wondrous  stretch  of  the  city.  “  Fins- 
burie  Field  ”  was  a  field  indeed,  and  a 
jilace  of  practice  for  archers,  though  it  was 
getting  dotted  here  and  there  with  houses, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  said  archers. 
There  were  three  windmills,  too,  on  the 
open  ground  hard  by.  Spit.alfields  were 
eipially  verdant ;  Goodmanfields  still  more 
so.  Clerkenwell  was  not  yet  annexed. 
The  Straml  was  a  kind  of  lane  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Westminster,  ornamented  on  the 
south  side  with  noblemen’s  mansions  run¬ 
ning  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  All  west 
of  Charing  Cross  Avas  open  country.  Spring 
Gardens  having  a  boAvling-green  and  sev¬ 
eral  faA’orite  promenades.  There  were  a 
few  sc.attered  buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  Ilolhorn,  along  the  road  to  St.  Giles-in- 
tht?-Field8.  St.  Pancras,  Kentish  Toaah, 
Islington,  and  Tottenham  Court,  were 
villages  only  to  lie  reached  by  a  rural  and  | 
somewhat  dangerous  walk.  On  the  Sur¬ 
rey  side  of  the  river  there  Avere  not  ten  i 
buildings  lK‘tAveen  Lambeth  and  where  | 
the  Avest  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  now  | 
stands.  From  thence  to  the  Borough  ' 
there  was  a  row  of  houses,  and  a  few  more  j 
AA’ere  scattered  between  Tooley  street  and 
Ilorsleydown.  On  the  accession  of  James 
1.  the  whole  pojuilation  of  London  was 
calculated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  I 


When  the  civil  war  broke  out  betw'een 
Charles  1.  and  the  Parliament,  an  a.ssault 
from  the  army  of  Prince  Rupert  An  as  fear¬ 
ed,  and  fortifications  AA'ere  erected  around 
the  city  in  consequence.  The  position  of 
the  entrance  to  these  gives  us  an  an  idea 
of  the  dimensions  London  had  then  at¬ 
tained.  The  first  entraiice  Avas  near  the 
Avindmill,  Whitechajiel  Road ;  the  second 
at  Shoreditch;  the  third  in  St.  John  Street; 
the  fourth  at  Tyburn,  St.  Giles’s  Fields ; 
the  fifth  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

The  assault  came  not ;  but  London  was 
ere  long  to  pass  through  a  more  terrible 
ordeal — a  baptism  of  fire!  In  1666  the 
Great  Fire  laid  the  main  portion  of  the 
Metropolis  in  ashes.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  AA’ere  covered  AA’ith  the 
ruins.  From  Temple  Bar  to  Bishopsgate, 
and  from  Ilolbom  to  London  Bridge, 
masses  of  flaming  or  charred  timber,  min¬ 
gled  Avith  calcined  stones  and  melted 
metal,  AA'ere  all  that  remained  of  the  proud 
and  mighty  toAvn.  Four  hundred  streets, 
thirteen  thousand  houses,  eighty-seven 
parish  churches,  and  six  chapels,  the 
grand  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
AA'hole  of  the  public  buildings,  were  AA'ith- 
ered  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Seven 
million  pounds’  Avorth  of  projierty  AA'as  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed. 

I  earful  as  AA  as  this  dcA’astation,  the  city 
rose  again  Avith  marvelous  rapidity.  It 
must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  that  the 
plans  of  such  men  as  Wren,  Evelyn,  and 
others,  for  its  reconstruction,  were  not 
carried  out.  The  attachment  of  the  jieo- 
ple  to  the  sites  of  their  former  dAvellings 
prevented  this.  They  insisted  on  rebuild¬ 
ing  their  own  houses  after  their  own 
fashion.  It  is  probable,  hoAvever,that  the 
event  tendeii  to  Aviden  rather  than  contract 
the  boundaries  of  the  city ;  and  it  Avas 
certainly  most  beneficially  effectual  in 
clearing  aAA’ay  the  narroAV  streets  and 
cumbrous  Avooden  buildings,  AA’hich  had 
now  to  I>e  replaced  by  structures  of 
brick. 

London  may  be  suppost'd  to  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  the  Great 
Fire  by  1690.  Tlie  yiopulation  was  then 
half  a  million,  and  houses  AU’ere  estimated 
at  eighty-seven  thousand.  Tlie  buildings 
Avithin  the  aasIIs  had  nearly  risen  from 
their  ruins,  and  Spitalficlds  had  Iwcoine 
coveretl  with  dwellings.  The  mothra 
West  End,  too,  Avas  )K>ginning  to  appear, 
for  St.  James’s  Stpiare  and  Church  Avere 
just  built,  and  a  chain  of  housea  linked 
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them  to  Temple  Bar.  Burlington  House 
had  also  been  reared.  But  all  northward 
and  westward  of  this  was  open  land, 
with  ponds  for  fishers  and  covers  for 
sportsmen.  Conduit  Street  was  a  mea¬ 
dow  w’ith  a  celebrated  water-spring ;  and 
Oxford  Street  (then  called  the  Oxford 
Road)  ran  between  hedges.  Chelsea  was 
still  a  quiet  country  village,  and  so  was 
Islington.  The  nobilitjr  and  the  eliU  of: 
the  mercantile  community  lived  yet  in  the  j 
city,  in  those  palaces  many  of  which  are  | 
now  standing  to  testify  of  its  by-gone  ar-  j 
chitectural  grandeur. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  commenced, 
London  still  progressed  to  the  north  and 
west.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  driven  many  French  Protest¬ 
ant  refugees  to  England,  who  settled  in 
St.  Giles’s  and  .Spitalfields.  Tlie  district 
called  Seven  Dials  sprang  up.  Bedford 
Row,  Red  Lion  Square,  and  the  whole 
district  north  of  Holbom,  were  added  to 
the  swiftly-growing  city.  Bloomsbury 
Sipiare,  (then  called  Southampton  Square,! 
Solio  Square,  (then  called  King’s  Square,) 
and  Golden  Square,  followed  suit.  Soon 
Shoreditch,  Clerkenwcll,  and  the  hitherto 
solitary  Islington,  began  to  be  drawn  in. 
From  Bond  Street  to  Marylebone  houses 
were  rearing  in  1717;  Rathbone  Place 
W'as  built  in  1718  ;  and  in  1726  W’as  com¬ 
pleted  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields.  Berkeley  Square  arose  in  the  far 
west,  while  in  the  east  the  parish  of 
Wapping  was  formed.  Tlie  Fleet  Ditch 
W'as  covered  over,  and  Fleet  Market  built 
therein.  Paddington  was  joined  w’ith 
Islington  by  the  New  Road.  Grosvenor 
Square  also  belongs  to  this  period. 

By  1750  the  West  End  was  a  compsict 
mass  of  houses.  The  boundaries  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were 
then  somewhat  as  follows:  Starting  east¬ 
ward,  from  Portland  Square,  crossing 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  we  pass  Blooms¬ 
bury  and  travel  on  through  Clerkenwell, 
Finsbury  Square,  Spitalfields,  and  White¬ 
chapel,  to  Wapping.  We  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  north-west  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Metropolis  about  1766  from  a 
recent  publication : 

.“Great  Portland  Street,  Mtrylebone,  was  then 
almost  in  the  country.  An  irregular  lane  be¬ 
tween  fields  and  hedges  led  from  Portland 
Chapel  to  the  New  Rmd,  where  was  a  turn¬ 
stile.  .  .  .  Cavendish  Square  was  then  on 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  was  a 
very  large  farm  where  Osnaburgh  Street  now 


begins,  and  eight  or  ten  large  hayricks  used  to 
stand  there  in  a  row.  At  that  time  the  church 
of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields  had  only  recently  been 
surrounded  by  buildings,  and  six  small  alms¬ 
houses  stood  in  the  very  middle  of  High  Street 
North-west  of  Russell  Square  was  a  large  farm, 
occupied  by  two  very  eccentric  old  maiden  sis¬ 
ters  named  Capper.  A  few  straggling  houses 
flanked  the  northern  part  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Hanway  Street  was  a  place  for  fashiona¬ 
ble  shops,  and  Rathbone  Place  was  tenanted  by 
people  of  wealth  and  station.  Whitefleld’s  Chapel 
had  been  built  in  1754,  on  the  site  of  a  large 
pond,  which  was  called  the  Little  Sea.  Wind¬ 
mill  Street,  just  beyond  it,  was  recommended 
for  lodgings  to  invalids  by  physicians  for  the 
sake  of  its  pure  country  air.  Northward,  there 
was  an  open  extent  of  fields,  with  numerous 
turnstiles;  and  the  pipes  of  the  Now  River 
Company  were  carried  on  long  props,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  beneath  which  watercresses 
u^  to  grow  abundantly.” 

"VVliile  London  outgrew  so  mightily,  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  were  not  suspended. 
The  shofis,  which  had  for  ages  been  open 
and  unglazed,  began,  about  Jl  710,  to  be 
enriched  with  plate-glass  windows.  The 
“Tatler”  tell  us  of  “private  shops  that 
stand  upon  Corinthian  pillars,  ana  W'hole 
rows  of  tin  -  jiots  showing  themselves 
through  a  sash  window.”  And  in  1762 
was  passed  a  paving  act,  than  which  none 
was  ever  more  needful.  For  centuries, 
the  filthy  and  undrained  streets  had  been 
an  eye-sore  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  accident  and  discomfort ; 
while  only  a  few  favored  spots  could 
boast  of  pavement.  Now,  at  length,  steps 
W'ere  taken  to  remedy  this  evil.’  Another 
almost  equally  great  was  cured,  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  old  signs  which  hung  over 
the  shops,  and  of  many  other  obstructions 
to  the  thoroughfares.  The  system  of 
numbering  the  houses  was  commenced  in 
1764. 

During  all  the  preceding  centuries,  but 
a  single  bridge  had  girded  the  Th.ames. 
The  tniflic  across  London  Bridge  now  lie- 
came  so  great,  and  its  distance  from  the 
West  End  so  inconvenient,  that  in  1738  a 
Parliamentary  grant  for  a  new  bridge  was 
obtained,  and  Westminster  Bridge  was 
completed  in  1 754.  Blackfriars  followed 
in  1770. 

Onward,  and  still  onward,  to  the  north, 
London  advanced.  The  latter  part  of  the 
century  saw  Bedford,  Russell,  and  Bruns¬ 
wick  Squares  laid  out,  and  the  parishes 
of  St.  Pancras  and  Marylebone  form¬ 
ed.  Somers  Town  was  commenced  in 
1786.  Lord  Camden,  in  1790,  let  land 
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on  his  estate,  ne.ir  Kentish  Town,  for  build¬ 
ing  fourteen  hundred  houses,  and  thus 
commenced  the  mcxlem  C.'unden  Town. 

Public  attention  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  present  century  was  directed  to 
one  of  London’s  most  pressing  wants — 
that  of  suitable  docks  for  her  maritime 
trade.  The  (ireenland  (now  called  the 
Commercial)  Docks,  made  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river,  ■were  the  only  ones  she  could  boast. 
So  speedily,  how’ever,  was  this  defect  reme- 
*lied,  that,  within  a  A'ery  short  space  of 
each  other,  the  West-India,  the  London, 
and  the  East-India  Docks  were  oj)ene<l. 
The  last  of  these  were  completed  in  1806. 
Since  then  the  St.  Katherine’s  and  Victoria 
Docks  have  been  added. 

liut  there  was  yet  to  be  revealed  to  the 
metrojM)li3  a  still  gre.ater  benefit.  Hither¬ 
to,  dining  the  winter  nights,  the  city  had 
been  lighted  only  by  occasional  oil  lamps, 
which  served  for  scarcely  more  than  to 
make  darkness  visible.  In  1807,  Mr.  Win- 
sor,  a  (Tcrman,  lighted  one  side  of  Pall 
Mall  with  gas.  The  idea  was,  of  course, 
jeered  at  as  chimerical,  and,  for  want 
of  means  of  purifving  the  gas,  seemed 
at  first  of  doubtful  feasibility.  However, 
in  1810,  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  in 
1812  a  charter,  were  obtained  for  a  gas 
company.  In  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Samuel  Clegg  devised  many  very  useful 
im[»rovcment8.  Ere  long  it  was  confess¬ 
ed  that  the  great  triumph  of  tuniing  night 
into  day  had  been  fairly  achieved.  The 
metropolis  now'  nightly  shines,  as  Lord 
Macaul.ay  observes,  with  a  splendor  to 
which  the  illuminations  for  La  Ilogue  and 
Blenheim  w'ould  have  looked  pale. 

From  the  accession  of  (ieorge  IV.  to 
the  Regency,  Londoji  has  advanced,  both 
in  size  and  Wauty,  beyond  all  precedent. 
Whole  districts,  l.arge  as  cities,  have  aiisen 
as  bjr  the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  Bel¬ 
gravia  and  Pimlico  on  the  south  of  Hyde 
Park ;  Tybumia  on  the  north ;  the  noble 
sweep  of  Regent  street,  the  Regent’s  Park, 
with  Its  splendid  terraces,  Trafalgar  Square, 
Portland  Place,  and  the  chief  buildings 


which  bc.antify  Pall  Mall,  are  the  growth 
of  the  last  forty  years.  Waterloo,  Hui  - 
gerford,  Vauxhall,  and  Southwark  Bridges 
have  spanned  the  Thames ;  and  that  mar¬ 
vel  of  engineering  skill,  the  Thames  Tun¬ 
nel,  has  afibrded  a  passage  beneath  its 
waters.  The  monuments  of  Nelson  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  statues  innumera¬ 
ble,  of  various  merit,  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a  succession  of  dwelling-houses.  The 
introduction  of  railw'ays  has  afibrded  the 
means  of  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  Lon¬ 
don  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  every 
part  of  the  land ;  while  steamships  and 
electric  telegraphs  connect  it  with  the 
whole  habitable  globe.  And  still  the 
mighty  hive  of  industry  spreads,  till  it 
seems  ready  to  engulf  the  bights  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  and  Highgate  on  the  north,  and  the 
Surrey  Hills  to  the  southward. 

The  census  returns  just  published  show 
that  there  are  at  present,  in  London  and 
its  suburbs,  w’ithin  the  limits  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  Local  Management  Act,  362,890 
inhabited  houses.  '^Hie  area  covered  by 
these  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  80,000 
acres.  The  population  is  2,803,034.  Tims, 
there  are  now’  just  four  times  the  number 
of  houses,  and  nearly  six  times  the  popula¬ 
tion,  of  1690. 

Our  task  is  now  ended.  We  have 
traced  London  from  the  cluster  of  mud- 
huts  reared  by  the  Celtic  savages  to  the 
splendid  position  of  the  largest  citv,  and 
the  capital  of  the  foremost  nation,  in  the 
W'orld. 

Tlie  grow'th  of  London  is  a  grand  spec¬ 
tacle.  it  represents  to  us  the  toil  and  the 
talent  of  by-gone  generations  who  slum¬ 
ber  in  its  crowded  church-yards,  or  be¬ 
neath  its  many  steeples.  It  is  a  type  of 
that  marvelous  British  colonization  which 
is  expanding  over  the  whole  w’orld.  May 
it  prove  also  a  type  of  the  progress  of 
those  principles  of  sound  political  wisdom 
which  have  made  England  great,  glorious, 
and  free  !  And  may  it  image  the  sprea<l 
of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
England  so  happily  enjoys ! 
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“  How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 

Butas  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart." — Young. 


Does  very  extensive  erudition,  with  all  books  which  they  Avrite  on  despising  glory, 
its  multiplied  lights,  necessarily  render  the  set  their  names  in  the  title-page  ? 
few  exceptional  possessors  more  happy  or  Again,  Bacon  says :  “  Too  much  learning 
amiable  than  the  comparatively  ignorant  breedeth  self-love,  and  inflateth  the  own- 
many,  whose  endowments  are  circumscrib-  er.  Wisdom  for  a  man’s  self  is,  in  many 
ed  by  the  rays  of  a  farthing  candle  ?  Per-  branches  thereof,  a  depraved  thing.  It  is 
haps  not.  And  does  not  learning  too  often  the  Avisdom  of  rats  that  will  be  sure  to 
engender  arrogance  and  pride  ?  The  hab-  leave  a  house  someAvhat  before  it  fall ;  it  is 
itual  bitterness  of  polemical  discussion,  the  Avisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the 
Avhether  scholastic,  political,  or  theologi-  badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for 
cal,  answers  the  question  in  the  affirma-  him ;  it  is  the  Avisdom  of  crocodiles,  that 
tive.  Eminent  examples  also  present  them-  shed  tears  AA'hen  they  would  devour.” 
selves  readily,  backed  by  the  arguments  of  And  again  :  “  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
philosophers  of  acute  instinct  in  the  es-  studies  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for 
timate  of  man’s  faculties  and  their  appli-  oniament  is  affectation  ;  to  make  judgment 
cation.  We  speak  not  here  of  poverty,  so  AA'holly  by  their  rules  is  the  caprice  of  a 
often  quoted  as  the  domestic  skeleton  of  scholar.”  Of  AA’hat  use  to  the  world  to 
literature.  We  pass  over  Otway’s  crust,  AA'hich  he  belonged  without  mixing  with 
Nat.  Lee’s  strait-waistcoat,  Lydiat’s  sin-  it  was  the  vast  congeries  of  learning,  piled 
gle  shirt  in  three  months,  and  Chatterton’s  up  in  the  cerebral  cells  of  Magliabechi, 
vial  of  poison.  We  do  not  pause  to  who  passed  the  greater  part  of  a  life  pro- 
“mark”  with  Dr.  Johnson,  tracted  to  eighty  years,  in  a  wooden  cra¬ 

dle,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  his  study,  sur- 
“  What  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail,  rounded  by  dirt,  cobwebs  well  tenanted 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.”  j  with  spiders,  and  fusty  manuscripts  piled 

round  him  to  such  a  bight  that  he  could 
We  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  moral  eft  scarely  be  seen ;  and  Avhich  sometimes,  for 
feet  of  inordinate  learning  on  the  mind  and  the  sake  of  variety,  he  made  his  couch  of 
feelings  of  the  voracious  recipient.  repose  ? 

The  Mdse  king  of  Israel,  the  first  of  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  bom  at  Agen, 
all  authorities  on  the  subject,  writing  in  Guienne,  a.d.  1540,  Avas  perhaps  one  of 
t  AV’enty  -  eight  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  profoundest  scholars  that  ever  lived, 
ago,  records  his  opinion  thus :  “  And  fur-  But  he  w'as  presuming,  self-sufficient,  and 
tiler,  by  these,  my  son,  be  admonished :  of  censorious,  Avith  scarcely  a  civil  Avord  for 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end  ;  and  any  one,  and  Avith  but  rare  and  transient 
much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.”  glimpses  of  good  temper.  His  constitu- 
Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  that  Socrates,  Aris-  tional  vanity  and  insolence  he  appears  to 
totle,  and  Galen  M’ere  full  of  ostentation  ;  have  inherited  from  his  scarcely  less  cele- 
and  that  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  brated  father,  Julius  Caisar  Scaliger,  gen- 
younger,  abounded  in  vanity.  Cicero  erally  designated  as  the  elder.  This  re¬ 
bears  record  against  himself — “  Quid  nos-  spectable  paterfamilias  being  asked  by  a 
tri  philosophi  ?  Nonne  in  his  libris  ipsis,  friend  what  he  would  like  to  have  said  of 
quos  scribiint  de  contemnenda  gloria,  sua  him  in  a  forthcoming  M'ork,  replied :  “  En- 
nomina  inscribunt.” — What  do  our  philos-  deavor  to  collect  your  best  ideas  of  what 
opbers  do  ?  Do  they  not,  in  those  \’ery  Masinissa,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  M'ere,  and 
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your  portrait  will  have  some,  although  an 
imperfect  resemblance,  of  me.”  The  an¬ 
swer  is  extant  in  the  printed  collection  of 
the  elder  Scaliger’s  letters,  or  it  could 
scarcely  be  received  as  credible.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  the  younger,  was  master  of  thir¬ 
teen  languages,  but  Ins  heart  was  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  head.  Some  have  called  him, 

“  the  honor  and  miracle  of  his  age — a  sec¬ 
ond  Varro;”  others,  “the  master  of  all, 
the  support,  Apollo,  and  .^sculapius  of 
the  Muses  “  the  dictator  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  the  divinity,  and  the  incompara¬ 
ble  man  of  science.”  Lipsius  and  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Avranches  agreed  in  saying,  that 
“  if  the  Scaligers,  father  and  son,  were  not 
princes,  they  deserved  sovereign  rank  from 
the  brightness  of  their  genius  and  the  mar¬ 
velous  extent  of  their  knowledge.”  The 
two  boasted  of  descent  from  the  family  of 
the  Escali,  long  princes  of  Verona ;  but 
this  Avas  considered  an  empty  flourish. 

The  following  distich  was  written  for 
Joseph  Scaliger,  but  the  author’s  name 
has  not  been  preserved : 

“  Nectibi  seclaparein,  Scalane,  priora  tulerunt, 

Ncc  tibi  secla  parem  posteriora  ferunt.” 

Notwithstanding  the  superlative  praise 
so  freely  bestowed  on  himself,  no  one  ever 
dealt  more  severely  and  indiscriminately 
in  sweeping  censure  of  his  brethren  of  the 
quill,  whether  antecedent  or  cotempora- 
neous.  Origen,  he  plainly  calls  a  dreamer ; 
Justin  Martyr,  a  simpleton ;  St.  Jerome,  an 
ignoramus ;  St.  Chrysostom,  a  proud  ras¬ 
cal  ;  Rufinus,  a  base  villain ;  St.  Basil,  a 
Ix)mpous  assumer ;  Epiphanius,  an  illiter¬ 
ate  dunce ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  formal 
pedant. 

Hard  words,  and  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
vituperative  epithets,  resembling  the  style 
in  favor  Avith  modem  ecclesiastical  contro¬ 
versialists.  Neither  Avas  this  human  por¬ 
cupine  less  measured  in  his  sentences  on  the 
literati  of  his  own  day.  Because  he  sur¬ 
passed  them  in  certain  points,  he  denied 
them  merit  in  others,  and  undervalued 
their  reputation  in  all.  Jacques  Cappel 
he  denounces  as  a  ridiculous  fool ;  Sir 
Henry  Saville,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Greek 
tutor,  he  calls  a  haughty  ass ;  Clavius,  he 
stigmatizes  as  a  beast ;  Cornelius  Bertram, 
the  renowned  Hebrew  Professor  at  Gene¬ 
va  and  Lausanne,  he  Avrites  down  as  a 
conceited  fellow ;  Maldonat,  as  a  mere 
plagiarist  of  Calvin  and  Beza ;  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  the  grandfather  of  the  three  gener¬ 


ations  who  invented  and  immortalized  the 
Aldine,  or  Italian  type  of  printing,  he  un¬ 
dervalues  as  a  weak  mind  ;  Silvandus  Lu- 
bertus  is  with  him  a  mere  rustic ;  Coclius 
Curio,  a  wretched  pretender ;  Jerome 
Mercurialis,  a  great  beast ;  Paul  Merula,  a 
contemptible  impostor;  and  Walther,  a 
poor  animal.  Cardinal  Penori  is  treated 
by  Scaliger  as  an  ambitious  boaster  ;  Eri- 
cius  Putemus  and  W ouver  as  relators  of  idle 
tales ;  Robertel  and  Meursius,  as  shallow  pe¬ 
dants  ;  Mellius  he  calls  an  ape,  and  Hoflinan 
a  plagiarist;  Lindenbeuch  he  condemns  as  a 
coxcomb ;  Christmanus,  as  an  empty  sciol¬ 
ist  ;  Victoi'ius,  as  a  mere  copier  of  others, 
without  judgment ;  Lipsius,  one  of  his 
own  warmest  panegyrists,  he  rewards  by 
abuse,  including  in  the  same  pile  Cardan 
and  Montanus.  The  list  is  as  interminable 
as  the  line  of  Banquo’s  shadowy  descend¬ 
ants,  but  we  must  close  it  here.  The  Lu¬ 
therans,  as  a  body,  are  called  barbarians ; 
and  all  the  Jesuits  asses.  Scaliger  him¬ 
self,  it  must  be  remembered,  professed 
Calvinism. 

To  balance  the  account,  we  search  in 
A'ain  for  a  per  contra  page  of  eulogy,  but 
no  such  variation  is  to  be  found.  That 
this  man  Avas  unamiable  is  certain.  Could 
he  have  been  happy?  Who  shall  say. 
Yes  ?  Does  he  not  more  palpably  invert 
the  popular  apophthegm,  “A  little  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  dangerous  thing  ”  ?  How  he  es¬ 
caped  without  broken  bones  from  the  le¬ 
gion  of  the  genus  irritabile  on  whom  he 
had  poured  such  torrents  of  abuse,  is 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle. 

The  English  have  ahvays  been  consi¬ 
dered  by  Continentals  as  having  a  very 
barbarous  pronunciation  of  Latin.  No 
foreigner  can  folloAv  us.  This  is  not  a 
vice  of  modern  date.  Scaliger  says,  in 
his  three  hundred  and  fifty-second  Epistle : 
“  Even  the  best  linguists  in  England  speak 
Latin  so  wretchedly,  that  I  remember  be¬ 
ing  in  company  Avith  an  Englishman  of  that 
description,  a  scholar,  as  he  thought  and 
called  himself,  who  talked  what  he  meant 
for  Latin  to  me  for  a  complete  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  whom  I  understood  no  more 
than  if  he  had  jabbered  in  Turkish.  ‘  Sir,’ 
said  I,  ‘you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  am 
very  indifferently  acquainted  with  Eng¬ 
lish.’  On  this,  my  friend  Avho  had  intro¬ 
duced  me  burst  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  Avhich  so  confoimded  the  stranger  and 
myself,  that  Ave  never  met  afterward  with¬ 
out  mutual  embarrassment.  I  did  not 
mean  to  make  my  affront  so  palpable,  al- 
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though  the  monster  deserved  a  severer 
rebuke.” 

Professed  criticism  is  a  branch  of  letters 
which  excites  more  virulent  and  spiteful 
sensations  than  any  other.  Perhaps  not 
so  much  from  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  critics,  as  from  a  conviction,  soon  ar¬ 
rived  at,  that  censure  is  more  rabidly 
swallowed  than  praise.  It  is  also  incalcu¬ 
lably  easier.  Aristarchus  and  Zoilus 
amongst  the  ancients,  Freron,  Geoffroy, 
and  Dennis  with  the  moderns,  are  usually 
quoted  as  types  of  acrimonious  invective 
when  wielding  the  censorial  tomahawk. 
But  they,  and  all  of  their  class,  must  yield 
the  palm  to  Gaspar  Scioppius,  born  in  the 
Palatinate  in  1576,  and  whose  systematic 
spite  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
“  grammatical  cur.”  At  sixteen  he  pub¬ 
lished  some  critical  severities  which  made 
his  name  at  once  remarkable.  Educated 
UvH  a  Protestant,  he  abjured  the  reformed 
faith,  and  became  a  Romanist  in  1599,  at 
twenty-three.  But,  both  before  and  after 
liis  conversion,  he  vented  himself  in  furious 
.and  anonymous  assaults  upon  the  Jesuits. 
Neither  did  he  spare  his  fonuer  brethren. 
Joseph  Scaliger  he  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  diatribes,  forming  (saith 
Guillandin)  a  noted  exception  to  the  band 
of  flatterere  by  whom  that  equally  bitter 
disputant  was  so  profusely  glorified.  His 
treatises  against  our  British  Solomon, 
James  I.,  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He 
was  waylaid,  desperately  wounded,  and 
almost  slain,  by  the  servants  of  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Wootton,  the  English  ambassador, 
in  1614.  He  even  attacked  the  person 
and  reputation  of  Henry  Quatre,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Eeclesiasticiis,  which 
was  burnt  in  Paris  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner.  Hated  by  all  men, 
and  trembling  lest  his  life  might  fall  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  some  one  of  the  many  hundreds 
he  had  vilified,  he  fled  from  place  to  place, 
and  finally  found  an  asylum  in  Padua, 
where  he  continued  to  linger  out  what 
must  have  been  a  miserable  existence,  to 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four.  His  memory, 
otherwise  entitled  to  respect  for  his  ac- 
(]^uirement8,  is  justly  abhorred  for  his  fran¬ 
tic  attacks  upon  all  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  age. 

Jerome  Cardan  furnishes  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  futility  of  excessive  learning 
as  regards  the  power  of  man  to  know  him¬ 
self,  to  regulate  his  evil  propensities,  or  to 
increase  the  general  sum  of  earthly  happi¬ 
ness.  His  self-conceit  at  least  equaled  that 
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of  the  Scaligers.  In  his  personal  memoirs, 
or  rjither  Confessions,  in  which  he  antici- 
ated  Rousseau,  with  more  sincerity,  per- 
aps,  and  with  equal  inconsistency,  he  tells 
such  strange  tales  of  himself,  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  nature  to  have  form¬ 
ed  an  amalgam  so  capriciously  put  toge¬ 
ther  and  ill-sorted.  In  religious  notions 
he  appears  to  have  been  compounded  of 
superstition,  deism,  and  paganism.  He 
congratulates  himself  on  not  having  a 
friend  in  the  world  ;  but  s.ays,  that  to  fill 
up  the  void,  he  has  an  “  attendant  spirit,” 
or  genius,  partly  eman.ated  from  Saturn 
and  partly  from  Mercury,  who  waited  on 
him  as  the  constant  guide  of  his  actions 
and  teacher  of  his  duties,  and  came  when¬ 
ever  he  w.as  summoned.  This  gift  of 
spirit-r.apping  must  have  been  an  heirloom 
in  the  family,  for  Cardan  also  tells  us  that 
his  father  once  summoned  up  seven  devils 
together,  who  all  presented  themselves  in 
Greek  costume,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
some  ruddy  of  complexion  and  others  pale. 
After  much  cross-questioning,  to  which 
they  made  ready  answers,  he  selected  one, 
and  bound  him  to  his  service  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
whether  he  tied  him  to  his  dog’s  collar, 
as  Cornelius  Agrippa  did,  or  to  the  pom¬ 
mel  of  his  sword,  after  the  example  of 
Paracelsus. 

Cjirdan  junior  professed  also  a  profound 
belief  in  judicial  astrology,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  to  such  an  extent  that,  according  to 
current  tradition,  he  st.arved  himself  at 
Rome,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
that  his  horoscope,  which  he  had  drawn 
himself,  might  not  be  falsified.  He  was 
the  offspring  of  illegitimate  love.  When 
boni,  his  head  was  thickly  covered  with 
black,  curling  hair.  Never  was  any  per¬ 
son  more  remarkable  for  inequality  of  tem¬ 
perament  than  this  very  singular  man,  so 
singularly  added  to  the  living  aggregate 
of  humanity.  His  life  was  a  series  of  odd 
adventures,  which  he  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing  with  so  much  freedom  and  simplicity, 
that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  composed  the 
history  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exhi¬ 
bit  to  the  world  an  amazing  instance  that 
a  person  might  be  endowed  with  a  gigan¬ 
tic  genius,  and  yet  be  without  a  modicum 
of  sense.  He  expatiates  with  equal  can¬ 
dor  on  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  and 
professes  to  be  as  proud  of  his  evil  propen¬ 
sities  as  of  his  virtuous  inclinings — if,  as 
appears  doubtful,  he  had  any  glimmering 
visitations  of  the  latter.  He  owns,  with- 
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out  scruple,  that  he  was  revengeful,  en¬ 
vious,  treacherous,  a  dealer  in  the  black- 
art,  a  backbiter,  a  calumniator,  and  unre¬ 
servedly  addicted  to  all  the  foul  and  detest¬ 
able  excesses  that  can  be  imagined ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  as  it  might  be  thought, 
such  a  humiliating  declaration,  there  was 
never,  perhaps,  an  individual  on  better 
terms  with  himself,  lie  writes  thus : 

“I  have  been  admired  and  enthusiastically 
followed,  not  by  single  persons,  but  by  nations; 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  panegyrics,  in 
prose  and  verse,  have  been  composed  to  cele¬ 
brate  my  fame.  I  was  born  to  release  the  world 
from  the  manifold  errors  under  which  it  has 
groaned  for  ages.  What  I  have  found  out  could 
not  be  discovered  either  by  my  predecessors  or 
my  cotemporaries ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
those  authors  who  write  any  thing  worthy  of 
being  remembered,  blush  not  to  own  that  they 
are  indebted  to  me  for  it.  I  have  composed  a 
book  on  the  dialectic  art,  in  which  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  superfluous  letter  nor  one  deficient.  I 
finished  it  in  seven  days,  which  seems  a  prodigy. 
Yet,  where  is  there  a  person  to  be  found,  who 
can  boast  of  his  having  become  master  of  this 
doctrine  in  a  year  ?  And  he  that  shall  compre¬ 
hend  it  in  that  time,  must  appear  to  have  been 
instructed  by  a  familiar  demon.” 

This  is  blow'ing  his  o^vn  trumpet  with  a 
vengeance.  The  well-tilled  storehouse  of 
self-laudation  can  scarcely  parallel  such  a 
blast. 

Cardan’s  eccentricities  might  have  set 
him  down  as  a  madman  or  a  mountebank, 
but  he  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  phy¬ 
sician,  a  mathematician,  a  linguist,  and  a 
logician.  In  the  two  first  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence  he  held  professorships  at  Milan, 
Pavi.o,  and  Bologna ;  and  all  four  require 
the  exercise  of  vigorous  and  unclouded 
intellect.  Even  his  great  opponent,  the 
elder  Scaliger,  who  replied  with  constitu¬ 
tional  spleen  to  Cardan’s  deistical  treatise, 
De  Subtilitate,  admits  that  the  author 
possessed  a  comprehensive,  penetrating, 
and  original  mind.  Yet  was  his  credulity 
in  trifling  matters  almost  childish.  He 
swallowed  eagerly  all  the  false  fancies  of 
the  Cabalists,  Rosicrucians,  and  Astrolo¬ 
gers,  but  called  in  question  the  sacred 
doctrines  of  revelation.  It  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  bating  that  he  was  not 
clerical,  as  Charles  II.  pronounced  of  Isaac 
Vossius,  of  Leyden,  one  of  his  canons  of 
Windsor,  who  was  skeptical  on  religious 
points,  but  easy  of  persuasion  on  all 


others :  “  Vossius  is  a  strange  fellow  for  a 
arson;  he  believes  every  thing  except 
is  Bible.” 

Cardan  records  of  himself  that  his  man¬ 
ner  of  walking  the  streets  was  so  singular 
that  observers  pointed  at  him  as  a  fooL 
Sometimes  he  assumed  a  funeral  pace,  as 
if  absorbed  in  grief  or  meditation.  He 
would  then  suddenly  break  into  a  trot,  ac¬ 
companied  by  extravagant  gesticulations. 
In  Bologna,  his  delight  was  to  be  drawn 
about  in  a  strangely  contrived  vehicle 
with  three  wheels.  When  nature  did  not 
visit  his  body  with  pain,  he  would  inflict 
suffering  on  himself,  by  biting  his  lips  and 
pulling  his  fingers  violently,  until  he 
forced  tears  from  his  eyes.  His  argument 
was  that  he  thus  moderated  certain  impe¬ 
tuous  sallies  of  the  mind,  more  insupporta¬ 
ble  than  physical  torture,  and  that  this 
severe  practice  increased  his  enjoyment  of 
health.  Again,  he  says,  that  in  his  great¬ 
est  paroxysms  of  mental  anguish,  he  used 
to  whip  his  legs  with  rods  and  bite  his  left 
arm  ;  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
groan  and  weep,  effects  which  sometimes 
no  personal  infliction  could  produce  ;  that 
nothing  gave  him  more  intense  pleasure 
than  to  talk  of  things  that  annoyed  the 
whole  company ;  that  he  spoke  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  as  they  came  uppermost,  w'itliout  re¬ 
ference  to  fitness  of  time,  place,  or  hear¬ 
ers;  and  that  he  was  so  addicted  to 
games  of  chance,  as  to  spend  whole  days 
and  nights  in  them,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  his  means  and  reputation,  for  he  even 
staked  his  furniture  and  his  wife’s  jewels. 
His  wife  was  a  mere  nominal  appendage, 
for  they  never  met  or  associated  together. 

Cardan’s  pen  Avas  seldom  quiescent. 
His  works  extend  to  ten  folios,  printed 
collectively  in  1663.  Notwithstanding 
the  notoriety  of  his  religious  freedom. 
Pope  Gregory  XHI.  made  him  his  body- 
physician,  and  gave  him  a  pension,  Avhich 
he  enjoyed  for  seven  years,  until  his  death, 
in  1676.  Of  what  use  either  to  himself  or 
to  posterity  was  his  Itudis  indigestaque 
moles — his  chaos  of  undigested  learning  ? 
Not  more  than  the  equally  unprofitable  la¬ 
bors  of  William  Prynne,  which  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  Cardan  in  bulk,  and  are 
quite  as  unreadable.  Cardan  adopted  as 
a  motto,  and  inscribed  over  the  door  of 
his  library — “  Tempus  ager  mews” — time 
is  my  estate.  Joseph  Scaliger  was  Avont 
to  say :  “  My  whole  estate  lies  under  my 
hat.”  The  learned  Sculter  amplified  thje 
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notions  of  Cardan  in  these  lines,  which  he 
also  affixed  to  the  portal  of  his  study : 

“  Amice,  quisquis  hue  venis, 

Aut  agitur  paucis,  aut  abi, 

Aut  me  laborantem,  adjura.” 

Which  may  he  paraphrased  in  English  as 
follows : 

“  One  of  three  things  I  request, 

If,  friend,  my  stuffies  you  molest  : 

Be  brief  in  what  you  say. 

Or  take  yourself  away. 

Or  aid  me,  if  you  stay,” 

The  ponderous  tones  of  the  Scaligers, 
of  Scioppius,  and  Cardan,  stand  in  impos¬ 
ing  file  on  the  shelves  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Bodleian,  and  a  few  collegiate  libraries, 
whence  they  are  seldom  disturbed  since 
the  days  of  old  Burton,  except  by  some 
mole  of  a  book-worm  who  delights  to 
grub  in  dark  places.  They  are  volumin¬ 
ous  rather  than  luminous,  as  Sheridan 
amended  his  reported  compliment  to  Gib¬ 
bon,  introduced  in  the  celebrated  Begum 
speech.  They  wrote  in  Latin,  and  affect¬ 
ed  obscurity  in  style  and  thought  —  a 
strange  bias,  but  one  which  has  its  admir¬ 
ers,  predecessors,  and  followers.  A  sim¬ 
ple  reasoner  would  say,  knowledge  ceases 
to  be  useful  when  it  becomes  unintelligi¬ 
ble  ;  but  he  is  at  once  knocked  down  with 
a  contradiction  ;  as  Thwackum,  in  contro¬ 
versy  with  Square,  saddled  his  opponent 
with  a  judgment,  whenever  he  advanced  a 
suspicious  theory.  We  have  heard  more 
than  one  say :  “  I  like  a  book  I  can  not 
understand.”  Talleyrand  obtained  credit 
for  originality  when  he  merely  revived 
the  dictum  of  an  ancient :  “  Language 
was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts.” 
We,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  with 
the  old  Roman  who  says:  Erit  ergo 
etiam  obscurior,  quo  quisque  deterior^ 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  ob¬ 
scurity,  since  the  object  with  which  we 
speak  or  write  is  to  make  ourselves  un¬ 
derstood.  Yet  we  are  told  that  in  the 
time  of  Livy  there  was  a  rhetorician  in 
Rome  who  so  advocated  obscurity  that  he 
made  his  scholars  cancel  those  passages  in 
his  works  which  were  easy  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  praise  he  desired  for  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  school  was  that  men  should 
say — “  I  do  not  comprehend  the  smallest 
portion  of  it.” 

Lycophron,  one  of  the  seven  Greek 
poets  called  the  Pleiades,  who  flourished 


in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus, 
lived  A.D.  220,  was  surnmaned  Tenebrosua, 
from  the  darkness  of  his  only  extant 
work,  a  poem  called  The  Prophecies  of 
Cassandra.  He  announced  publicly  that 
he  would  hang  himself  if  he  found  a  per¬ 
son  who  could  understand  it.  He  suo- 
ceeded  to  his  utmost  wishes,  and  escaped 
the  self-denounced  penalty  of  the  rope. 
This  production  proved  the  stumbling- 
block  of  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and 
commentators  for  ages,  and  is  at  this  day 
as  inexplicable  as  when  it  first  appeared. 
Jacob  Boehmen  declared  that  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  his  Aurora,  published  in  1612,  are 
intended  to  be  and  will  remain  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  all  common  mortals  who  are 
not  gifted  with  special  inspiration. 

The  following  anecdote  supplies  an  ap¬ 
posite  illustration  that  in  the  business  of 
life  plain  words  are  preferable  to  obscure 
ones.  A  pedantic  old  gentleman,  odd  and 
peculiar  in  his  habits,  happened  to  want  a 
footman,  and  requested  his  nephew  to 
find  him  one.  The  nephew  thought  his 
own  valet  eligible  for  the  place,  and  de¬ 
sired  him  to  apply  for  it.  The  man  was 
attached  to  his  young  master,  and  left 
him  reluctantly ;  but  believing  that  the 
change  would  be  for  his  advantage,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  uncle,  who  being  confident 
that  his  nephew  would  not  recommend  an 
improper  person,  merely  asked  him  if  he 
understood  sequences.  John  was  puzzled. 
He  had  never  heard  the  word  before,  and 
it  did  not  sound  like  any  thing  belonging 
to  table  service,  brushing  clothes,  or  clean¬ 
ing  boots.  He  was  as  much  abroad  as 
the  sailor  in  Black-eyed  Susan,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  deposed  on  William’s  court-martial  to 
his  messmate’s  excellence  as  a  seaman,  is 
i  next  asked  what  he  can  say  of  his  moral 
character.  “  Moral  chai’acter,  your  honor  ? 
Why,  he  plays  the  fiddle  like  an  angel !” 
John,  aftor  similar  hesitation,  replied  :  “  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  sir,  that  I  understand 
you ;  but  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  explain 
yourself,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
satisfaction.”  “  I  mean,”  said  '  his  pro¬ 
posed  now  master,  “  that  when  I  order 
ou  to  lay  the  cloth,  you  should  compre- 
end  thereby  every  thing  connected  with 
it,  such  as  the  knives,  forks,  salt,  spoons, 
etc. ;  and  so  upon  all  occasions,  not  to  do 
only  what  you  are  told  in  so  many  specific 
words,  but  to  let  your  mind  take  m  the 
whole  range  of  connecting  appurtenances, 
dependencies,  sequences,  and  consequences 
of  one  thing  upon  another.” 
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John  assured  him  that  he  would  do  his 
best,  and  had  no  doubt  of  pleasing  him. 
Accordingly  he  was  hired,  and  for  some 
time  they  agreed  perfectly.  At  last,  his 
master  finding  himself  one  morning  sud¬ 
denly  ill,  ordered  John  to  fetch  a  nurse  as 
soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  returning 
with  all  speed,  he  was  absent  for  several 
hours,  and  when  at  last  he  presented  him¬ 
self,  received  a  severe  reprimand  for  his 
delay,  when  he  had  been  sent  on  business 
that  required  dispatch.  John  waited  un¬ 
til  his  master’s  anger  had  abated  a  little, 
and  then  proceeded  to  jus^tify  his  conduct 
in  the  following  manner :  “  That  he  went 
and  found  the  nurse,  who  was  below ; 
thinking  an  apothecary  might  be  a  con¬ 
necting  appurtenance  to  a  nurse,  he  had 
brought  one,  who  -was  also  below ;  that 
knowing  a  doctor  was  usually  a  depend¬ 
ence  on  an  apothecary,  he  had  likewise 
fetched  a  physician,  M'ho  was  in  wait¬ 
ing;  a  surgeon,  he  said,  was  often  a 
sequence  to  a  doctor,  and  an  under¬ 
taker  the  consequence  of  all;  he  had, 
therefore,  brought  them  altogether,  and 
hoped  he  had  thoroughly  understood 
and  executed  his  orders.”  The  story 
winds  up  by  sajung  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  humor 
of  his  man,  that  he  added  a  codicil  to 
his  will  by  which  he  left  him  handsome 
legacy. 

II.  GREAT  EATERS. 

“  Some  men  are  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight. 

Whose  sluggish  minds,  e’en  in  fair  honor’s 
field. 

Still  on  their  dinner  turn.” — Joanna  Bail- 
lie. 

From  the  mind  to  the  body,  '■'•facilis 
descensus  Averni  /”  the  gulf  is  wide  and 
deteriorating,  from  the  highest  of  intel¬ 
lectual  adornments  to  the  most  groveling 
of  physical  propensities.  But  one  ex¬ 
treme  naturally  suggests  another,  and  thus 
the  most  opposite  ideas  mingle  in  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  had  pro¬ 
digious  appetites.  We  find  their  table- 
feats  more  than  once  commemorated  in 
the  Iliad.  Tho.se  were  days  of  thrift,  not 
waste ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
much  more  was  laid  on  the  table  than 
the  guests  were  expected  to  eat.  When 
we  are  told  that  after  the  duel  of  the  son 
of  Telamon  with  Hector,  and  when  dinner 
came  on, 


“  The  king  himself,’"  an  honorary  sign, 

Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine” — 

it  was  clearly  intended  that  the  champion 
should  appropriate  the  entire  dish  to  him¬ 
self.  Several  centuries  later,  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona,  who  flourished  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  killed  a  bullock 
of  four  years  old  with  one  blow  of  his  fist, 
and  ate  up  the  entire  animal  in  a  single 
day.  Aglais,  a  dancer,  (daughter  of  Mega- 
cles,)  would  devour,  for  her  supper,  ten 
pounds  of  meat,  wdth  twelve  loaves,  and 
drink  several  quarts  of  wine.  (See  Cml. 
Mhod.  L.  15,  c.  19.)  We  have  no  record 
as  to  whether  she  exercised  her  vocation 
soon  after  this  inordinate  meal.  Clio,  not 
the  muse  of  history,  but  a  Grecian  w'oman 
of  the  middle  class,  coeval  with  Aglais, 
challenged  all  the  men  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  never  met  her  match.  The  family  of 
the  Apicii  were  as  celebrated  in  old  Rome 
for  their  gluttony,  as  the  Decii,  Fabii,  and 
Scipios  for  their  patriotic  devotion.  There 
were  three  of  the  name,  but  Apicius  Coe- 
lius  No.  2  was  the  most  famous :  he  wTote 
a  book,  still  extant,  De  Arte  Conquina- 
ria,  on  the  pleasures  of,  and  the  excite¬ 
ments  to  eating,  and  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  gastronomists.  It  is  quoted 
w’ith  eulogium  in  the  Almanac  des  Gour¬ 
mands^  and  contains  some  good  “  peptic 
precepts.”  This  belly-god  hanged  him¬ 
self  because  his  stew'ard  reported  that  he 
had  only  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
left,  {centies  sestertium^)  which  he  calcu¬ 
lated  w'ould  only  suffice  for  one  supper. 
According  to  that  curious  and  most  mi¬ 
nute  compiler.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  he  had  spent 
on  his  kitchen  alone  £807,291  13s.  4d. 
But  with  all  his  epicurism  and  reckless 
expense  in  the  indulgence  of  that  propen¬ 
sity,  he  was  contented  to  eat  stale  sand¬ 
wich  oysters  at  Rome,  instead  of  travel¬ 
ing  to  Britain  to  enjoy  them  fresh.  Li 
this  taste  he  was  followed  by  George  H., 
to  supply  whoso  table  oysters  verging  on 
deeoin position  were  advertised  for  at  a  high 
premium. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
Albinus,  who  reigned  for  a  short  period, 
A.D.  198,  that  he  ate  one  day  for  his  break¬ 
fast  five  hundred  figs,  one  hundred  peach¬ 
es,  ten  melons,  one  hundred  fig-peckers, 
forty  Adriatic  oysters,  (they  are  nearly  a 
foot  in  diameter,)  and  a  large  supplement 
of  grapes.  It  w'as  well  for  him  that  cho¬ 
lera  was  unknown  in  those  days.  We 
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may  think  that  after  such  a  dose  of  fruit,  ertheless  exhibited  some  memorable  feats 
he  might  have  called  out  with  Mad  Tom  in  mastication.  Furetiere,  in  the  Far»- 
in  Lear :  “  Hopdance  cries  within  me  for  tiana,  p.  8,  says  that  he  saw  a  man  eat, 
three  white  herrings.”  A  certain  Phago,  without  pausing  to  take  breath,  a  loin 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  de-  of  veal,  a  capon,  and  two  woodcocks,  with 
voured  a  whole  sheep,  a  wild  boar,  a  four  pounds  of  bread.  In  1812,  an  ac- 
young  pig,  with  five  hundred  loaves,  and  count  appeared  in  the  papers  of  a  coun¬ 
wine  in  proportion.  Theodoret,  a  Greek  tryman  who,  for  a  bet,  devoured  at  a  meal, 
father  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  centu-  by  measurement,  as  much  tripe  as  would 
ry,  tells  of  a  Syrian  woman,  unnamed,  make  him  a  jacket.  Another,  not  long 
who  consumed  daily  thirty  pullets,  and  after,  beat  him  by  a  waistcoat  and  nether 
was  never  known  to  be  satisfied.  It  ap-  integuments  of  the  same  material.  We 
pears,  however,  that  Macedonius  cured  have  someu'here  read  of  a  Capuchin  friar, 
her  by  making  her  drink  the  holy  water  who  ate,  at  one  sitting,  twelve  omelets, 
which  had  been  sanctified  according  to  each  containing  twelve  eggs.  The  last 
rule.  Duke  of  Montague  had  a  tenant,  a  Scotch- 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  235,  the  Ro-  man,  whose  manducatory  powers  were 
man  Emperor  Maximin,  originally  a  Thra-  unrivaled.  He  challenged  all  England  to 
cian  peasant,  (we  must  remember  he  was  a  contest.  A  Norfolk  bumpkin  entered 
a  son  of  Anak,  being  eight  feet  high,)  dis-  the  lists,  and  was  ignominiously  beaten, 
patched  daily  at  his  dinner  forty  pounds  The  Duke  was  at  dinner  when  his  special 
of  beef  and  nineteen  bottles  of  wine.  He  messenger  arrived  w’ith  news  of  the  issue, 
expanded  to  such  a  size,  in  consequence.  He  ordered  him  in  at  once,  and  demand- 
that  his  wife’s  bracelets  served  him  for  ed  particulars.  “  They  began,”  said  the 
rings  to  his  fingers.  ^  envoy,  “  on  two  equal  rounds  of  beef,  one 

But  all  these  cases  of  bulimia  sink  into  of  which  each  dispatched  in  less  than  two 
nothing  when  paralleled  with  the  disease  hours.  They  then  took  two  large  legs 
of  the  Emperor  Vitellius.  We  learn  from  of  mutton,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  the 
Suetonius,  and  other  reliable  authorities,  Englishman  broke  dowm  and  gave  in.” 
that  all  the  roads  in  Italy,  and  the  two  “  Bravo  !”  exclaimed  the  Duke.  “  Our 
seas,  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  were  man  then,”  proudly  added  the  ambassa- 
covered  with  emissaries  solely  employed  dor,  “  ate  a  goose !’’ 
in  providing  the  most  exquisite  meats  and  Voltaire  relates  that  Charles  Gustavus 
the  choicest  fish  for  his  ravenous  sym-  of  Sweden,  the  successor  of  Queen  Chris- 
posia.  He  made  four  meals  per  diem,  tina,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Prague, 
sometimes  taking  an  emetic  between  each,  when  a  peasant  of  most  appalling  aspect, 
that  he  might  more  speedily  unload  his  with  tusks  like  a  wild  boar,  desired  admits 
stomach,  and  be  seady  for  a  fresh  on-  tance  to  his  tent,  and,  being  allowed  on¬ 
slaught.  He  was  so  insatiable,  that  dur-  trance,  offered,  by  way  of  amusing  the 
ing  the  pontifical  sacrifices  he  was  often  King  and  his  suite,  to  devour  a  whole 
seen  to  snatch  the  animal’s  entrails  from  hog,  weighing  two  hundred-weight.  The 
the  fire  half-baked,  and  devour  them  in  old  General  Konigsmarck,  who  stood  by 
presence  of  the  assembled  crowd.  He  in-  the  King’s  side,  and  who,  soldier  as  he 
vited  himself  to  his  friends’  houses,  who  was,  and  fearless  before  the  enemy,  still 
trembled  when  the  imperial  xnsit  was  an-  retained  some  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
nounced,  for  he  made  them  entertain  him  childhood,  hinted  to  his  royal  master  that 
so  sumptuously,  that  ruin  often  ensued,  the  boor  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer. 
A  single  feast  swallowed  up  a  year’s  ren-  “  Sir,”  said  the  fellow,  irritated  at  the 
tal.  His  brother,  Lucius  Vitellius,  once  suggestion,  “if  your  Majesty  will  but 
treated  him  with  two  thousand  fishes,  and  make  that  little  old  gentleman  take  off  his 
seven  thousand  singing-birds,  all  exquisite-  sword  and  spurs,  I  will  eat  him  in  your 
ly  delicate  and  •  scarce.  The  expense  of  presence  before  I  begin  the  pig.”  Gen- 
his  table  amounted  to  seven  millions  ster-  eral  Konigsmarck,  who  at  the  head  of  his 
ling  in  the  space  of  four  months.  He  had  brigade  had  performed  wonders  against 
always  ready  in  his  larder  thousands  of  the  Austrians,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
pheasants’  livers,  tongues  of  fishes,  pea-  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  age,  could 
cocks’  brains,  and  the  tails  of  lampreys.  not  face  this  proposal,  especially  as  it  waa 
The  modems  can  not  quite  reach  the  accompanied  by  a  most  hideous  and  pre¬ 
mark  of  the  ancients,  but  they  have  nev-  ternatural  expansion  of  the  frightful  an- 
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thropophagus’s  jaws.  Without  uttering 
a  word,  he  wheeled  suddenly  round,  ran 
out  of  the  tent,  and  thought  himself  un¬ 
safe  until  he  reached  his  own  quarters, 


where  he  double-locked  himself  in  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  before  he  could 
shake  off  the  panic  which  had  so  complete¬ 
ly  mimanned  him. 


From  the  London  Eclectic. 
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Among  our  numerous  histories  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  science  we  must  always 
assign  a  foremost  place  to  that  of  Mr. 
jMaurice,  of  which  we  have  received  now 
tlie  last  volume :  Modern  Philosophy  ; 
or,  a  Treatise  of  Moral  and  Metaphysi¬ 
cal  Philosophy,  from  the  Fourteenth  Clen 
tury  to  the  PVench  Revolution,  with  a 
Glimpse  into  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Py  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Mau¬ 
rice,  M.A.  (Griffin,  Bohn  &  Co.)  We 
had  intended  devoting  a  much  larger  space 
to  a  notice  of  this  volume.  Its  predeces¬ 
sors  of  the  same  series  will  be  known  to 
our  readers,  and  we  most  heartily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  notice  and  the  warm  re¬ 
ception  of  students,  especially  young  stu¬ 
dents.  The  scholar  and  the  large-hearted 
man — rare  combination! — are  visible  on 
every  page.  There  is  caution  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  visible  throughout ;  nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  histories  of 
mental  science  this  is  the  most  interesting. 
A  large,  bulky  volume,  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages,  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  his¬ 
tory  by  Macaulay-,  or  a  novel  by  Bulwer. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  all  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  wordy  wars  of  the  ancient  school¬ 
men  pass  through  the  mental  history  of 
the  historian  himself.  Evidently  enough 
he  is  not  contented  with  reading  their 
books,  and  quoting  from  them  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  their  dogmas ;  he  lives  himself  in 
the  moral  region  and  latitude  of  their 
thought  or  <minion ;  and  this  has  rarely 
been  done.  It  is  common  enough  now  for 
the  national  historian  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  typographic  circum¬ 
stances  which  can  throw  light  upon  an  1 
event.  He  acquaints  himself  with  all  the 
relations  of  the  times.  Even  the  dress  of 


his  heroes  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  study 
of  historical  costume ;  but  of  the  accoutre¬ 
ments  and  surroundings  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters,  and  lords,  and  w'arriors  in  dialectic 
science,  historians  have  been  more  careless. 
And  how  remarkably  this  is  the  case  in  all 
studies  of  Church  history,  in  which  we  find 
one  historian  giving  the  stream  of  dogmas 
and  opinions,  and  theological  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  distinctions,  and  another  the  stream  of 
objective  events  and  the  procession  of  men, 
characters,  and  martyrs.  It  has  been  so 
with  the  study  of  mental  and  moral 
science :  a  cold  history  of  abstract  ideas, 
separated  from  forms.  From  this  charge 
the  history  before  us  must  be  exempted. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  warm,  lov¬ 
ing  human  heart  of  Mr.  Maurice,  whose 
very  errors  are  all  related  to  the  intense 
real  affectionateness  of  his  nature,  to  write 
thus.  We  may  confess — not  being  Satur¬ 
day  Reviewers  or  Athenomm  critics,  all  of 
whom  are  at  once  ubiquitous  and  omnis¬ 
cient,  having  an  unction  to  know  all  things 
— there  are  many  of  these  lords  of  thought 
referred  to,  and  summarily  and  distinctly 
characterized  by  Mr.  Maurice,  whom  we 
only  know  through  such  works  as  the  pres¬ 
ent.  We  may  mention  the  works  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Occam,  Gerson,  Nocolas  von  Cusa, 
Savonarola,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  and  even 
Benedict  Spinoza ;  but  we  believe  in  this 
volume  the  thoughts  of  these  men  are  giv¬ 
en  with  a  rare  and  lucid  fidelity.  We 
have  always  thought  Mr.  Maurice  singular¬ 
ly  clear  when  describing  or  analyzing  opin¬ 
ions  of  past  ages.  When  he  comes  into  the 
arena  of  polemics,  we  can  not  but  think  that 
a  strange  fit  of  redundancy  comes  over  his 
pen,  and  a  strange  haze  of  mystical  indefin¬ 
iteness  vails  his  j)ages.  His  literary  charac- 
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ter  would  always  by  a  greater  sharp- 1 
ness  and  point  in  his  pen ;  but  from  those 
which  many  would  regard  as  the  faults  of 
his  style,  or  his  thought,  the  volume  before 
us  is  most  happily  free.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  history ;  an  amazing  spectacle ;  the 
long-continued  battle  in  the  kingdom  of 
abstractions,  the  war  of  words  against 
things,  and  things  against  words,  inces¬ 
santly  renewed ;  constantly  from  age  to 
age  changing  the  battle-field  from  Oxford 
to  Paris,  from  Florence  to  Wittemberg. 
London  never  had  a  university,  and  never 
led  on  in  this  great  war  of  abstract  thought 
and  opinion ;  and  still  in  our  own  time  we 
find  the  contest  of  N ominalist  and  Realist  re¬ 
newing  and  renewed.  Ordinary  minds,  and 
even  minds  we  w'ould  not  venture  to  call 
ordinary,  are  unable  to  enter  into  these  dis¬ 
putes,  can  not  live  in  the  arena  where  dis¬ 
putes  go  on  touching  pure  thought,  and  be¬ 
ing;  yet,  to  the  disputants,  all  was  most  real 
— this  seeking  for  the  ground  of  the  soul, 
analyzing  and  dissecting  spirits,  in  search 
of  the  organ  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
apprehend  the  divinest  truths ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  possible  to  study  long  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  with  a  thoughtful  mind,  without  becom¬ 
ing  fiiscinated  by  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  long,  how  patiently,  how  pain¬ 
fully  men  studied  before  they  discovered 
truths  which  now  we  handle  like  our  daily 
bread.  It  is  with  things  spiritual  and  men¬ 
tal,  as  with  the  worlds  of  science  and  mech¬ 
anism  :  w'e  avail  ourselves  of  the  past  ages, 
and  the  pains  of  the  past  become  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  present.  Simple  propositions, 
now  instantly  received  as  truisms,  like  all 
truisms,  even  needed  to  be  discovered  to 
be  such.  It  was  not  always  self-evident 
th.at  consciousness  is  deeper  than  sensa¬ 
tion.  We  believe  Mr.  Maurice  is  quite 
correct  in  his  supposition,  that  “  there  is  a 
growing  belief,  a  feeling  among  the  rich 
and  prosperous,  that  the  invisible  world 
has  no  interest  for  men  in  a  refined  state 
of  civilization.”  It  is  mournfully  true ; 
but  as  this  belief  obtains  a  hold,  we  believe 
it  certain  that  the  springs  of  every  noble 
sentiment  will  dry  up,  and  leave  the  man  a 
mummy,  and  the  world  a  coffin. 

We  trust  that  this  book  will  be  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  the  singularly  able  Biographi¬ 
cal  History  of  Philosophy^  by  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes,  whose  very  first  sentences 
express  a  doctrine  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
Maurice’s  accusation  against  the  age: 
“Philosophy  is  everywhere  in  Europe 
fallen  into  discredit  —  the  movement  of 
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Philosophy  has  been  circular,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Science  has  been  linear.”  We 
think  the  History  of  Mr.  Maurice  tells  an¬ 
other  story.  Being  a  Christian,  he  believes 
in  a  world  whose  strata  lie  beyond  the 
ickaxes  and  spades  of  science ;  and,  per- 
aps,  if  Mr.  Lewes  thought  as  much  upon 
his  own  nature  as  upon  the  physiology  of 
bodies,  he  might  see  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  so  too.  The  men  who  have  made 
these  questions  the  topics  of  their  study 
really  believed,  and  saw  evidence  for  the 
belief,  in  the  identity  and  individuality  of 
soul:  its  life  was  something  more  to  them 
than  a  complication  and  happening  of 
physiological  organization.  The  reader 
may  take  one  name,  one  book,  from  the 
multitude  of  metaphysical  treatises,  and  it 
may  read  even  like  the  delirious  wander¬ 
ings  of  a  sleep-walker  to  those  who  settle 
all  these  things  in  the  surgery.  But  this 
method  of  delirium  pursued  and  persisted 
in  from  age  to  age — this  long  catalogue  of 
persons  to  whom  truth  w.as  interesting 
and  absorbing  for  its  own  sake  ;  to  whom 
the  problem  of  pure  being  could  only  pre¬ 
sent  a  solution  from  its  subjective  side  and 
aspect — why,  .at  last  they  become  the 
most  overwhelming  proof  for  the  existence 
of  a  being  which  physiological  science  can 
not  touch,  and  a  kind  of  truth  which  phy¬ 
siological  science  can  not  handle.  Meta¬ 
physics  is  not  the  study  to  which  ordinary 
minds  devote  themselves  much ;  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  not  obvious.  Science  has  very 
obvious  advantages.  In  this  the  two  are 
like  those  obvious  things,  pudding  and 
Euclid,  to  a  schoolboy.  Pudding  gets  far 
more  faith ;  still,  Euclid  is  not  without  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  mind,  although  left  by  pud¬ 
ding  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  so  far  in  the 
rear.  And  thus,  to  our  readers,  especially 
students,  we  ag.ain  commend  this  volume 
— volumes,  indeed — of  Mr.  Maurice,  as  by 
far  the  best,  most  comprehensive  and  safe 
history  of  mental  and  moral  science  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  He  prints  the 
well-known  prayer  of  Malebranch  in  his 
notice  of  the  great  French  philosojffier. 
It  is  Avorthy  to  be  commended  to  the  deep 
pondering  and  repetition  of  all  our  readers : 

“0  Eternal  Wisdom!  I  am  not  a  light  to 
myself;  and  the  bodies  which  surround  me  can 
not  illuminate  me :  the  su[)erior  intelligences 
themselves,  seeing  that  they  contain  not  in 
themselves  the  reason  which  makes  them  wise, 
can  not  communicate  that  reason  to  my  mind, 
Thou  alone  art  the  Light  of  angels  and  of  men  ; 
thou  alone  art  the  universal  Reason  to  all  minds. 
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Thou  art  the  very  Wisdom  of  the  Father — Wis¬ 
dom  eternal,  unchangeable,  necessary,  who  mak- 
est  wise  creatures,  and  even,  though  in  a  man¬ 
ner  altogether  different,  the  Creator.  0  thou, 
my  true  and  only  Master,  show  thyself  to  me  I 
Cause  me  to  see  light  in  thy  light.  I  appeal 
only  to  thee.  I  would  consult  none  but  thee. 
Speak,  thou  Eternal  Word,  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  that  has  been  always  uttered,  that  ut¬ 
ters  itself  now,  that  will  utter  itself  forever. 
Oh  1  speak,  and  so  loudly  that  I  may  hear  thee 
through  all  the  confused  noises  which  my 
senses  and  my  passions  are  continually  making 
in  my  soul.  But  0  Jesus!  I  beseech  thee  to 
speak  in  me  only  for  thy  glory,  and  to  make  me 


know  only  thy  greatness,  for  in  thee  are  hidden 
all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God.  He  who  knoweth  thee  knoweth  the 
Father,  and  he  who  knoweth  thee  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther  is  perfectly  blessed.  Cause  me,  then,  to 
know,  0  Jesus  I  what  thou  art,  and  how  all 
things  subsist  in  thee.  Penetrate  my  mind 
with  the  brightness  of  thy  glory ;  consume  my 
heart  with  the  fire  of  thy  love.  Grant  me  in 
this  work,  which  I  compose  only  for  thy  glory, 
expressions  clear  and  true,  full  of  life  and  soul ; 
expressions  worthy  of  thee,  and  such  as  shall  in¬ 
crease  in  me,  and  in  those  who  share  my  medi¬ 
tations,  the  knowledge  of  thy  greatness,  the 
sense  of  thy  mercies." 


From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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Hitlers  with  doubtful  titles  are  common¬ 
ly  anxious  to  rule  well ;  and  Richard  laid 
himself  out  from  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  to  found  a  reputation  for  moder¬ 
ation,  equity,  and  forgiveness  of  private 
injuries.  “  The  day  after  his  acceptance  of 
the  crown,”  says  More,  “  he  went  to 
Westminster,  sat  himself  down  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  made  a  very  gra¬ 
cious  speech  to  the  Assembly  there  pre¬ 
sent,  and  promised  them  halcyon  days. 
He  ordered  one  Hog,  whom  he  hated,  and 
who  w.as  fled  to  sanctuary  for  fear  of  him, 
to  be  brought  before  him,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  favorably  to  him, 
which  the  multitude  thought  was  a  token 
of  his  clemency,  and  the  wise  men  of  his 
vanity.” 

He  formally  enjoined  the  great  barons 
to  see  to  the  eq^ual  administration  of  justice 
in  their  provmces ;  and  a  cotemporary 
sketch  of  his  progresses  speaks  of  “his 
lords  and  judges  in  every  place,  sitting 
determining  the  complaints  of  poor  folks, 
with  due  punition  of  offenders  against  the 
laws.”  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops, 
he  expresses  his  fervent  desire  for  the  sup- 

{>ression  of  vice ;  “  and  this  perfectly  fol- 
owed  and  put  in  execution  by  persons  of 
high  estate,  preeminence,  and  dignity,  in- 

♦  Concluded  from  page  864. 


duces  persons  of  lower  degree  to  take 
thereof  example,  and  to  insure  the  same.” 
His  legislative  measures  are  admitted  to 
have  been  valuable  additions  to  the  Statute 
Book. 

Edward  IV.  was  always  in  want  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  personally 
appealing  to  his  wealthiest  subjects  for 
contributions.  “  And  here,”  says  the 
chronicler,  “  I  will  not  let  passe  a  prettie 
conceipt  that  happened  in  this  gathering, 
in  which  you  shall  not  only  note  the  hu- 
militie  of  a  king,  but  more  the  fantasie  of 
a  woman.  King  Edward  had  called  be¬ 
fore  him  a  widow  much  abounding  in 
substance,  and  no  lesse  growne  in  years, 
of  whom  he  merily  demanded,  what  she 
gladly  would  give  him  toward  his  great 
charges.  By  my  trothe,  quoth  she,  for 
thy  lovely  countenance  thou  shaft  have 
even  twentie  pounds.  The  King  looking 
scarce  for  the  half  of  that  sum,  thanked 
her,  and  lovinglie  kissed  her.  Whether 
the  flavor  of  his  breath  did  so  comfort 
her  stomach,  or  she  esteemed  the  kiss  of  a 
king  so  precious  a  jewele,  she  swore  in- 
continentlie,  that  he  should  have  tu  entie 
pounds  more,  which  she  with  the  s.ame 
will  paied  that  she  offered  it.”*  Richard 
went  on  an  opposite  tack.  When  the  ci- 

*  Holingshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
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tizens  and  others  offered  him  a  benevo¬ 
lence,  he  refused  it,  saying :  “  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  have  your  hearts  than  your  money.” 

He  disforested  a  large  tract  of  country 
at  Witchwood,  which  his  brother  had 
cleared  for  deer,  and  showed  at  the  same 
time  his  wish  to  promote  all  manly  and 
popular  amusements  by  liberal  grants  and 
allowances  to  the  masters  of  his  hounds 
and  hawks.  There  is,  moreover,  extant  a 
mandate  to  all  mayors  and  sheriffs  not  to 
vex  or  molest  John  Brown,  “  our  master- 
guider  and  ruler  of  all  our  bears  and  apes 
to  us  appertaining.”  He  is  commended 
by  cotemporaries  for  his  encouragement 
of  architecture ;  and  the  commenda¬ 
tion  is  justified  by  a  list  of  the  structures 
which  he  completed  or  improved.  His 
love  of  music  is  inferred  from  the  extreme 
measures  he  adopted  for  its  gratification. 
Turner  quotes  a  warrant  “empowering 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chapel  to  take 
and  seize  for  the  King’s  use,  all  such  sing¬ 
ing  men  and  children,  expert  in  the  science 
of  music,  as  he  could  find  and  think  able 
to  do  the  King  service,  in  all  places  in  the 
kingdom,  whether  cathedrals,  colleges, 
chapels,  monasteries,  or  any  other  franchis¬ 
ed  places  except  Windsor.”  He  was  vi¬ 
sited  by  minstrels  from  foreign  countries, 
and  he  gave  annuities  to  several  professors 
of  the  gentle  science;  “and  also,”  adds 
Tunier,  “perhaps  from  his  fondness  for 
their  sonorous  state  music,  to  several 
trumpeters.”  His  example,  therefore,  in¬ 
directly  refutes  the  famous  Shakspearian 
theory — “  The  man  that  has  no  music  in 
his  soul  ” — which  Steevens  contends  is  fit 
only  to  supply  the  vacant  fiddler  with 
something  to  say  in  praise  of  his  idle  call¬ 
ing.  If  Richard  was  an  innate  villain,  he 
is  at  all  events  a  proof  that  one  Avho  is 
“moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds” 
may  be  as  “  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils”  as  one  who  can  not  distinguish 
“  Rule  Britannia”  from  “  Nancy  Dawson.” 
Mr.  Jesse  will  have  it  that  Richard’s  na¬ 
ture  was  originally  a  compassionate  one ; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  pensions  consider¬ 
ately  bestowed  by  him  on  the  widows  of 
his  enemies.  Lady  Hastings,  Lady  Rivers, 
Lady  Oxford,  and  the  Duchess  of  Buck¬ 
ingham. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  the 
young  princes,  the  clergy  in  convocation 
assembled  drew  up  and  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  him,  complaining  that  churchmen 
were  cruelly,  grievously,  and  daily  trou¬ 
bled,  vexed,  indicted,  and  arrested ;  and 
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prayed  for  relief,  “  seeing  your  most  noble 
and  blessed  disposition  in  all  other  things.” 
Probably  this  is  a  precedent  for  the  revival 
of  Convocation  in  all  its  glory,  on  which 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  other  right 
reverend  upholders  of  that  venerated  in¬ 
stitution  will  not  be  anxious  to  rely. 

Sir  Thomas  More  states  that  Richard, 
in  the  hight  of  his  prosperity,  could  never 
silence  the  whispers  of  his  conscience,  and 
could  not  lie  quiet  in  his  bed  for  dreams 
and  visions.  So  Anne  is  made  to  com¬ 
plain: 

“  For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  eolden  dew  of  sleep ; 

But  with  his  tim’rous  dreams  was  still  awak¬ 
ened.” 

We  suspect  that  the  instability  of  his  po¬ 
sition  had  more  to  do  with  his  uneasy 
nights  than  the  sense  of  guilt ;  for  men  of 
his  temper,  habituated  to  deeds  of  blood 
and  projects  of  aggrandizement  from  boy¬ 
hood,  are  little  subject  to  remorse.  He 
knew  that  the  majority  of  the  great  nobles 
were  plotting  round  him,  and  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  satisfy  the  rapacity 
of  all  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne. 
The  Percys  turned  against  Henry  IV.  on 
the  plea  of  his  ingratitude.  Warwick 
changed  sides  because  he  was  personally 
slighted,  or  disappointed;  and  Bucking¬ 
ham,  in  a  nearly  analogous  position,  was 
pretty  sure  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
ull  down  what  he  had  so  largely  contri- 
uted  to  set  up.  His  motives  have  given 
rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation,  and 
were  probably  mixed.  He  may  (as  Shak- 
speare  takes  for  granted)  have  been  refused 
the  promised  earldom  and  domains  of 
Hereford,  although  a  formal  grant  of  them 
has  been  discovered  amongst  some  old 
records,  or,  being  of  the  blood-royal,  he 
might  have  hoped  to  get  the  crown  for 
himself.  He  told  Morton  that  he  could 
no  longer  abide  the  sight  of  Richard  after 
the  death  of  “  the  two  young  innocents.” 
He  accordingly  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  the  Earl  of  Richmond ;  who,  when  the 
arrangements  for  a  simultaneous  rising  in 
several  parts  of  England  were  complete, 
set  sail  from  St.  Malo  with  a  force  com¬ 
puted  at  five  thousand  soldiers.  His 
friends  keeping  faith,  the  insurrection  as¬ 
sumed  formidable  proportions  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Kent. 
Buckingham  had  collected  a  large  force  in 
Wales.  But  it  was  impossible  to  elude 
Richard’s  watchfulness ;  and  fortune  had 
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not  yet  deserted  him.  Richmond’s  fleet 
was  driven  back  by  a  tempest,  and  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  stopped  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Severn  and  the  neighboring  rivers,  so 
terrible,  that,  for  a  centi^  afterward,  it 
was  spoken  of  as  Buckingham’s  Great 
Water.  The  result  is  succinctly  told  by 
Shakspeare : 

“  Mm.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Bucking¬ 
ham — 

“.ffi  Out  on  ye,  owls  I  nothing  but 

songs  of  death. 

[He  strihet  him. 

“  Men.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 
Is — that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scattered ; 
And  he  himself  wandered  aw’ay  alone, 

No  man  knows  whither.” 

After  another  messenger  has  delivered 
an  equally  cheering  report, 

“  Enter  Catesbt. 

“  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 
That’s  the  best  news. — That  the  Earl  of 
Richmond 

Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 

Is  colder  tidings,  yet  it  must  be  told. 

King.  Away  toward  Salisbury;  while 
we  reason  here 

A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost. 

Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury :  the  rest  march  on  with  me.” 

Many  readers  will  be  as  much  puzzled 
by  this  passage  as  was  the  Drury  Lane 
audience  on  .the  night  when  John  Philip 
Kemble,  feeling  ill,  left  out  the  line’*'  which 
provoked  a  nightly  conflict  with  the  pit. 
The  point  or  claptrap  which  they  miss 
was  interpolated  by  Cibber  in  what,  with 
a  few  subsequent  changes,  is  still  the  act¬ 
ing  edition  of  the  play : 

“  Enter  Catesbt. 

“  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 

“  Rich.  Off  with  his  head:  so  much  for  Buck¬ 
ingham.” 

This  is  the  popular  reading,  and  a  story  is  1 
current  in  theatrical  circles  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  confusion  of  a  celebrated  actor  who 
piqued  himself  on  the  delivery  of  the  line 
given  to  Richard,  when  the  Catesby  of 
the  evening  thus  varied  his  part : 

“  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 
And,  without  orders,  they’ve  cut  off  his 
head.” 


•  ”  For  this  be  sure  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
aches.”  The  story  is  told  by  Scott,  Prott  Worl  t, 
vol.  XX.  p.  188. 

VOL.  LVI.~NO.  4 


Cibber’s  Richard  is  printed  amongst  his 
works  tmder  the  title  of  The  Tragical 
History  of  King  Richard  III.  as  it  is 
now  acted  at  the  Theater  Royal.,  Drury 
Lane.  Altered  from  Shakspeare,  by  Mr. 
Cibber.  London.  Printed  in  the  year 
1721.  Indignation  is  naturally  excited  by 
the  bare  notion  of  Shakspeare  corrected 
by  Cibber,  and  we  are  prepared  to  hear 
of  “gilding  refined  gold,  painting  the 
lily,”  etc.  Yet  the  best  critics  are  agreed 
that  the  success  of  the  drama  as  an  acting 
play  is  mainly  owing  to  him.  Their  con¬ 
current  estimate  is  thus  expressed  by 
Steevens :  “  The  hero,  the  lover,  the  states¬ 
man,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hard¬ 
ened  and  repenting  sinner,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  within  its  compass.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  discriminating  powers 
of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick,  and  a  Hender¬ 
son,  [a  Kean  and  a  Macready,]  should  at 
different  periods  have  given  it  a  populari¬ 
ty  beyond  other  dramas  of  the  same  au¬ 
thor.  Yet  the  favor  with  which  this  tra¬ 
gedy  is  now  received,  must  also  in  in  some 
measure  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Cibber’s  re¬ 
formation  of  it,  which,  generally  consid¬ 
ered,  is  judicious.”  N  o  modem  audience, 
we  agree  with  him,  would  patiently  listen 
to  the  narrative  of  Clarence’s  dream,  his 
expostulation  with  the  murderers,  the 
prattle  of  his  children,  the  soliloquy  of  the 
scrivener,  the  tedious  dialogue  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  the  ravings  of  Margaret,  the  vehe¬ 
ment  interchange  of  curses  and  invectives 
with  which  whole  scenes  are  stuffed,  or 
the  repeated  progresses  to  execution.  In 
fact,  Shakspeare’s  ordinary  fertility  of  re¬ 
source  is  irequently  belied  by  this  play ; 
for  Clarence’s  dream  (in  which  the  be¬ 
trayed  Warwick  and  the  murdered  of 
Tewkesbury  appear  to  him)  foreshadows 
Richard’s  ;  and  the  scene  in  which  he  ex¬ 
torts  the  reluctant  consent  of  Elizabeth, 

“  Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  wo¬ 
man,” 

too  closely  resembles  that  in  which  he 
WOOS  and  wins  Anne.  His  new  marriage 
project  is  thus  broached  to  his  convenient 
tool,  Catesby : 

“  I  say  again,  give  out 

That  Anne,  my  queen,  is  sick  and  like  to 
die. 

About  it,  for  it  stands  me  much  upon 

To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth  may  damage 
me. 

[Exit  Catesbt. 
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I  must  be  manied  to  my  brother's  daughter, 

Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 

Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 

Uncertain  way  of  gain  1” 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  of  these 
strange  times  that  the  young  and  lovely 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  in  love  with  the 
wicked  crook-backed  uncle  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  her  brothers ;  and  that,  in  declared 
rivalry  with  her  aunt,  she  appeared  at  the 
Christmas  festivals  of  1484  in  royal  robes 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Queen,  who 
died  the  March  following  of  a  languishing 
distemper.  His  tongue  must  have  sur¬ 
passed  that  of  the  original  tempter,  or  the 
great  ladies  of  those  days  must  have  had 
an  uncommon  share  of  their  sex’s  weak¬ 
ness,  if  one  after  the  other  consented  to 
■  overlook  notorious  crime  and  suppress  na¬ 
tural  horror  in  this  fashion ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  Princess’s  inclinations  were 
sanctioned  by  her  mother,  the  widow  of 
Edward  IV.,  who,  if  possible,  had  still 
stronger  grounds  of  abhorrence.  Another 
curious  sign  of  the  times  is  the  oath  by 
which  he  induced  his  nieces  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  and  trust  themselves  in  his 
power.  This  document,  dated  March  1st, 
1484,  begins  thus : 

“  I,  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God  king,  etc , 
in  the  presence  of  yeu,  my  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  you,  mayor  and  aldermen  of  my 
city  of  London,  promise  and  swear,  terho  rtgio, 
upon  these  Holy  Evangelists  of  God,  by  me  per¬ 
sonally  touched,  that  if  the  daughters  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  Gray,  late  calling  herself  Queen  of 
England ;  that  is,  to  wit,  Elizabeth,  Cecily, 
Anne,  Ratherioe,  and  Bridget,  will  come  unto 
me  out  of  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and 
be  guided,  ruled,  and  demeaned  after  me,  then 
I  shall  see  that  they  shall  be  in  surety  of  their 
lives,  and  also  not  suffer  any  manner  of  hurt  by 
any  manner  of  person  or  persons,  to  them  or 
any  of  them,  on  their  bodies  and  persons,  to  be 
done  by  way  of  ravishment  or  defouling,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  will.” 

He  further  swears  to  marry  them  to 
gentlemen  by  birth,  to  endow  each  of 
them  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
marks  jter  annum,  and  to  discredit  any  re- 
orte  to  their  disadvantage,  till  they  shall 
ave  had  opportunity  for  lawful  defense 
and  answer. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Richard  continued  warmly  attached  to  his 
early  love  and  wedded  wife,  Anne ;  who 
never  recovered  the  death  of  their  son, 
and  languished,  says  Buck,  “  in  weakness 
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and  extremity  of  sorrow,  until  she  seemed 
rather  to  overtake  death,  than  death  her.” 
Richard  might  easily  have  procured  a  dis¬ 
pensation  to  marry  his  niece,  had  he  been 
so  minded ;  but  the  project  was  never  car¬ 
ried  further  than  was  required  to  break  off 
or  delay  her  marriage  with  her  future  hus¬ 
band,  Richmond ;  and  when  this  purpose 
had  been  answered,  he  publicly  assured 
the  citizens  of  London  that  he  never  so 
much  as  contemplated  the  union. 

The  shortness  of  his  reign  favors  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  nation,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance  by  his  villainies,  rose  and  threw 
him  off  like  an  incubus.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  The  people  at  large 
were  too  much  inured  to  scenes  of  blood 
and  acts  of  cruelty,  to  be  shocked  by 
them.  They  cared  little  or  nothing  whe¬ 
ther  a  few  princes  or  lords,  more  or  less, 
were  put  to  death,  so  long  as  they  were 
not  fleeced  by  the  tax-gatherer  or  oppress¬ 
ed  by  a  local  tyrant;  and  Richard,  like 
Cromwell  at  a  later  period,  took  good  care 
that  there  should  be  no  usurped  or  abus¬ 
ed  authority  besides  his  own.  He  was  not 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  Avant- 
ing,  till  two  discontented  nobles,  the  Stan¬ 
leys,  threw  their  whole  weight  into  the  op- 

g)sing  scale.  The  numerical  inferiority  of 
ichmond’s  army  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  his  cause  was  not  a  preeminently  pop¬ 
ular  one.  After  landing  at  Milford  Haven, 
(August  6th,  1485,)  he  proceeded  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  through  Wales,  in  the  hope, 
which  was  not  disappointed,  of  profiting 
by  his  Welsh  blood  and  connections.  On 
arriving  at  Shrewsbury,  the  gates,  after  a 
short  parley,  were  opened  to  him  by  Mit- 
ton,  the  sheriff,  Avho  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
Richard,  but  fortunately  discovered  a 
mode  of  breaking  his  oath  without  hurt  to 
his  conscience.  He  had  sworn  that  Rich¬ 
mond  should  go  over  his  belly  before  en¬ 
tering  the  tower,  meaning  of  course  that 
he  would  die  in  its  defense,  “  soe  Avhen 
they  entered,  the  sayd  Mitton  lay  alongo 
the  grounde  wyth  his  belly  uppwards,  and 
soe  the  said  Earle  stepped  over  hym  and 
saved  his  othe.” 

On  Tuesday,  August  16th,  Richard  quit¬ 
ted  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  he  could  collect,  and  entered  Lieces- 
ter  the  same  evening  a  little  after  sunset. 
He  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  large  half¬ 
timber  house,  stan^ng  within  living  memo¬ 
ry  ;  and  slept  in  a  bed,  the  remains  of  which 
were  recently  in  existence.  It  had  a  false 
bottom,  in  which  a  large  sum  of  money 
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could  be  concealed,  and  did  duty  as  a  mil¬ 
itary  chest.  He  passed  the  night  of  the 
seventeenth  at  Elmsthorp,  eleven  miles 
from  Leicester;  and  on  the  eighteenth 
pitched  his  camp  at  a  place  called  the 
Bradshaws,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bos- 
worth  Field.  Richmond  advanced  by 
Lichfield  and  Tamworth  to  Atherstone, 
close  to  the  Field ;  where  he  arrived  on  the 
twentieth,  after  having  held  a  private  coun¬ 
cil  with  the  Stanleys  on  the  way.  J udging 
from  the  result,  their  plan  is  concluded  to 
have  been  that,  w'hilst  Richmond  marched 
directly  to  the  field,  Lord  Stanley  should 
take  up  a  position  on  the  right,  and  Sir 
William  on  the  left,  so  that,  when  the 
four  armies  were  marshaled,  they  would 
form  a  hollow  square ;  the  two  brothers  to 
remjiin  neuter  unless  their  aid  should  prove 
indispensable.  There  were  good  reasons 
for  this  saving  clause ;  for  Lord  Strange, 
Lord  Stanley’s  eldest  son,  was  a  hostage 
in  the  hands  of  Richard  ;  and  though  the 
usurper  might  be  defeated,  it  did  not  fol¬ 
low  that  he  would  be  killed,  or  lose  all  fu¬ 
ture  chance  of  taking  fiill  vengeance  on 
false  friends.  According  to  Hutton’s  es¬ 
timate,  Richard  brought  into  the  field 
twelve  thousand  men,  Richmond  more 
th.an  seven.  Lord  Stanley  five,  and  Sir 
William  Stanley  three.  The  same  impar¬ 
tial  and  well-informed  writer  succinctly 
sums  up  the  respective  merits  and  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  rivals:  “Were  I  allowed  to 
treat  royalty  wfith  plainness,  Richard  was 
an  accomplished  rascal,  and  Henry  not 
one  jot  better.  Which  had  the  greatest 
right  to  the  crown,  is  no  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  ;  neither  of  them  h.ad  any.  Perhaps 
their  chief  difference  of  character  consist¬ 
ed  in  Richard’s  murdering  tw'o  men  for 
Henry’s  one ;  but  as  a  small  counter-bal¬ 
ance,  Richard  had  some  excellencies,  to 
w'hich  the  other  was  a  stranger.” 

The  powers  of  upper  air  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  have  remained  neuter,  and 
each  of  the  combatants  pas.scd  probably 
an  equally  agitated  night.  We  learn  from 
an  anecdote  that  Richard  had  lost  nothing 
of  his  vigilance  or  unrelenting  sternness. 
Going  the  rounds  he  found  a  sentinel 
asleep,  and  stabbed  him,  with  the  remark : 
“  I  found  him  asleep,  and  have  left  him  as 
I  found  him.”  For  summary  administra¬ 
tion  of  martial  law,  this  beats  Frederick 
the  Great’s  famous  postscript  to  the  sub¬ 
altern’s  letter  to  his  wife. 

The  influence  of  omens  on  the  English 
of  all  classes  is  mentioned  by  Philip  de 


Commines,  and  Richard  is  reported  to  have 
been  peculiarly  subject  to  it.  “  During 
his  abode  at  Exeter,”  says  Holingshed, 
“  he  went  about  the  citie,  and  viewed  the 
seat  of  the  same,  and  at  length  he  came  to 
the  castle  ;  and  when  he  understood  that 
it  was  called  Rugemont,  suddenlie  he  fell 
into  a  diunpe,  and  (.as  one  astonied)  said  : 

‘  Well,  I  see  my  dales  be  not  long.’  He 
spake  this  of  a  prophecy  told  him  that 
when  he  came  once  to  Richmond,  he 
should  not  live  long  after.”  He  had  more 
rational  cause  for  alarm  when  Jockey  of 
Norfolk  produced  the  doggerel  warning 
found  in  his  tent,  for  it  clearly  indicated 
the  desertion  and  treachery  that  w'ere 
about  to  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Shakspeare’s  representation  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  is  unaccountably  tame,  for  he  has  made 
little  or  no  use  of  the  many  stirring  epi¬ 
sodes  and  incidents  supplied  by  the  chron¬ 
iclers.  Early  in  the  morning.  Sir  Robert 
Brakenbury  delivered  this  message  to  Lord 
Stanley :  “  My  lord,  the  King  salutes  you, 
and  commands  your  immediate  attendance 
with  your  bands,  or,  by  God,  your  son 
shall  instantly  die.”  About  the  same  time, 
Sir  Reginald  Bray  came  with  a  pressing 
message  from  Richmond.  Stanley  replied 
to  Brakenbury:  “If  the  King  stains  his 
honor  with  the  blood  of  my  son,  I  have 
more ;  but  why  should  he  suffer  ?  I  have 
not  lifted  a  hand  against  him.  I  will  come 
.at  a  convenient  time.”  When  this  answer 
w.as  brought  to  Richard,  he  exclaimed: 
“  This  is  a  false  pretense.  He  is  a  traitor, 
and  young  Strange  shall  die.  Catesby, 
see  to  it.”  Strange  w'as  brought  forth, 
and  the  executioner  was  getting  ready  the 
ax  and  the  block,  when  Lord  Ferrers  of 
Chartley  w'armly  remonstrated,  and  extort¬ 
ed  a  reprieve,  mainly  by  urging  that  Lord 
Stanley  might  be  still  undecided.  This  is 
rather  weakly  rendered  by — 

“Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley’s  regiment;  bid  him  bring  bis 
power 

Before  sun  rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 

Into  the  blind  care  of  eternal  night. 

What  says  Lord  Stanley  ?  Will  he  bring  his 
power  ? 

“  Me»H.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

“  Rich.  Off  instantly  with  his  son  George's 
head. 

^'Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  has  passed  the 
marsh : 

After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die." 

The  vanguard  of  Richard’s  army  was 
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commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  the 
center  and  main  body  by  the  Ning  him¬ 
self,  who  rode  at  their  head,  mounted  on 
his  celebrated  milk-white  steed — 

“  Saddle  White  Surrey  for  the  field  to- mor¬ 
row” — 

and  arrayed  in  the  splendid  suit  of  armor 
which  he  had  worn  at  Tewkesbury.  Like 
Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  he  wore  a  golden 
crown,  not  (as  Hutton  takes  care  to  tell 
us)  as  a  man  would  w’ear  a  hat  or  cap,  but 
by  way  of  crest  over  his  helmet,  instead 
of  the  grinning  boar’s  head  in  which  Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton  portrays  him  scattering 
dismay  at  Barnet.  Richmond,  too,  bore 
himself  gallantly,  and  rode  through  the 
ranks,  marshaluig  and  encouraging  his 
men,  arrayed  in  complete  armor,  but  un- 
helmeted.  His  vanguard,  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  began  the  battle  by 
crossing  the  low  groimd  toward  the  ele¬ 
vated  position  where  Richard  prudently 
waited  the  attack.  “  The  trum))et8  blew, 
and  the  soldiei’s  shouted,  and  the  King’s 
archers  courageously  let  fly  their  arrows. 
Tlie  Earl’s  bowmen  stood  not  still,  but 
j)aid  them  home  again  ;  and  the  terrible 
shot  once  passed,  the  arm'es  joined,  and 
..came  to  hand-strokes.”*  The  leaders  of 
those  days  deemed  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
fight  hand  to  hand,  if  possible,  and  Oxford 
and  Norfolk  managed  to  engage  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  encounter,  which  would  form  a  fit¬ 
ting  subject  for  an  Ariosto  or  a  Scott. 
After  shivering  their  spears  on  each  oth¬ 
er’s  shields  or  breastplates,  they  fell  to  with 
their  swords.  Oxford,  wounded  in  the 
ann  by  a  blow  which  glanced  from  his 
crest,  returned  it  by  one  which  hewed  off 
the  vizor  of  Norfolk’s  helmet,  leaving  the 
face  bare ;  and  then,  disdaining  to  follow  up  j 
the  advantage,  drew  back,  when  an  arrow 
from  an  unknowm  hand  pierced  the  Duke’s 
brain.  Surrey,  hurrying  up  to  assist  or 
avenge  his  father,  was  surroimded  and 
overpowered  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  and 
Sir  John  Savage,  who  commanded  on  the 
right  and  left  for  Richmond : 

“  Young  Howard  single  with  an  army  fights ; 

When,  moved  .with  pity,  two  renowned 
knights, 

Strong  Clarendon  and  valiant  Conyers,  try 

To  rescue  him,  in  which  attempt  they  die. 

*  Grafton,  vol.  U.  p.  164.  Balls  of  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  weight  have  been  dug  up  on  the  field,  but 
none  of  the  chroniclers  speak  of  artillery  as  used  by 
either  side. 


Now  Surrey,  fainting,  scarce  his  sword  can 
hold. 

Which  made  a  common  soldier  grow  so  bold. 

To  lay  rude  hands  upon  that  noble  flower. 

Which  he  disdaining — anger  gives  him  pow¬ 
er — 

Erects  his  weapon  with  a  nimble  round. 

And  sends  the  peasant’s  arm  to  kiss  the 
ground.”* 

If  we  may  credit  tradition  or  the  chron¬ 
iclers,  all  this  was  literally  true.  When 
completely  exhausted,  Surrey  presented 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  Talbot,  whom  he 
requested  to  take  his  life,  and  save  him 
from  dying  by  an  ignoble  hand.  He  lived 
to  be  the  Surrey  of  Flodden  Field,  and  the 
worthy  transmitter  of  “  all  the  blood  of  all 
the  Howards.” 

Hutton  contends  that,  although  Norfolk 
had  fallen  and  Lord  Stanley  had  closed  up 
whilst  the  vanguard  were  engaged,  no 
decisive  advantage  had  been  gained,  when 
Richard  made  that  renowned  charge, 
which  historians  describe  as  the  last  eflbrt 
of  despair.  He  was  bringing  up  his  main 
body  when  intelligence  reached  him  that 
Richmond  was  posted  behind  the  hill  with 
a  slender  attendance.  His  plan  was  form¬ 
ed  on  the  instant ;  nor,  although  fiery 
courage  or  burning  hate  might  have  sug¬ 
gested  it,  was  it  ill-judged  or  reckless. 
Three  fourths  of  the  combatants,  if  we  in¬ 
clude  the  Stanleys,  were  ready  to  side 
with  the  strongest.  Richmond’s  army, 
without  Richmond,  was  a  rope  of  sand. 
His  fall  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
scattering  or  a  feigned  renewal  of  hollow 
allegiance  to  the  conqueror.  Neither  did 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  coup  de 
main  betoken  a  sudden  impulse  inconsid¬ 
erately  acted  upon.  Richard  rode  out  at 
the  right  flank  of  his  army,  and  ascended 
a  rising  ground  to  get  a  view  of  his  ene¬ 
my,  with  whose  person  he  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted.  He  summoned  to  his  side  a 
chosen  body  of  knights,  all  of  whom,  w’ith 
the  exception  of  Lord  Lovell,  perished 
with  him,  and  he  paused  to  drink  at  a 
spring,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  It 
must  have  been  here,  if  anywhere,  that 
Catesby,  a  civilian,  called  his  attention  to 
Sir  William  Stanley’s  suspicious  move¬ 
ments,  and  urged  him  to  fly,  offering  a 
fresh  horse ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
making  Catesby  exclaim  to  Norfolk,  slain 
an  hour  ago : 

*  “  Bosworth  Reids,”  by  Sir  John  Beaumont, 
Bart,  quoted  by  Mr.  Jesee  from  Weever’s  Funeral 
Monuments,  p.  664. 
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“  R<>iicue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue  ! 

The  King  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 

Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 

His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 

Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death.” 

For  aught  that  is  known,  it  was  White 
Surrey  that,  like  Hotspur’s  roan,  w^as  to 
bear  him  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the 
bosom  of  his  foe ;  and  it  was  spear  in  rest 
that  he  dashed  amongst  Richard’s  sur¬ 
prised  and  fluttered  body-guard.  “  Rich¬ 
ard  was  better  versed  in  arms,  Henry 
was  better  served.  Richard  was  brave, 
Henry  a  coward.  Richard  was  about  five 
feet  four,  rather  runted,  but  only  made 
crooked  by  his  enemies ;  and  wanted  six 
weeks  of  thirty-three.  Henry  was  twenty- 
seven,  slender,  and  near  five  feet  nine, 
with  a  saturnine  countenance,  yellow  hair, 
and  gray  eyes.” 

Such  is  Hutton’s  estimate  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  prowness  of  the  pair  who  w'ere  now 
contending  for  a  kingdom.  What  follows 
sounds  fabulous,  unless  we  bear  in  mind 
the  reflection  Avith  Avhich  Scott  accom¬ 
panies  his  sketch  of  Claverhouse  unhors¬ 
ing  B.ilfour  of  Burleigh.  “  A  wonderful 
thing  it  was  afterward  thought  that  one 
so  powerful  as  Balfour  should  have  sunk 
under  the  blow  of  a  man  to  appearance 
so  slightly  made  as  Claverhouse,  and  the 
vulgar  of  course  set  down  to  supernatural 
aid  the  effect  of  that  energy  which  a  de¬ 
termined  spirit  can  give  to  a  feebler  arm.” 
We  all  recollect  the  Countess  of  Au¬ 
vergne’s  wonder  at  the  sight  of  Talbot, 
whom  she  calls  “a  weak  and  writhled 
shrimp and  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most 
spirited  feats  of  arms  recorded  by  Frois¬ 
sart  is  a  humpbacked,  little  knigh^  whose 
head  and  shoulders'  only  just  appeared 
OA'er  his  raised  saddle-bow.  According 
to  Grafton,  Richard,  so  soon  as  he  de¬ 
scried  Richmond,  “  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  like  a  hungry  lion  ran  ivith  spear  in 
rest  toward  him.”  He  unhorsed  Sir  John 
Cheney,  a  strong  and  brave  knight,*  and 


•  “  Sir  John  Cheney,  of  ShirUnd,  personally  en¬ 
countering  King  Richard,  was  felled  to  tlie  ground 
by  the  monarch,  hid  his  crest  struck  off  and  bis 
head  laid  bare ;  for  some  time,  it  is  said,  he  re¬ 
mained  stunned  ;  but  recovering  after  awhile,  be 
cut  the  skull  and  horns  off  the  hide  of  an  ox  which 
ehaoeed  to  be  near,  and  fixed  them  upon  his  bead 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of  his  hemlet : 
he  then  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  did 
such  signal  service  that  Henry,  on  being  proclaim¬ 
ed  king,  asslirned  Cheney  for  crest  the  hull’s  scalp, 
which  bis  descendants  still  bear.”— /Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  VieueUude*  of  Families,  p.  360. 


rushing  on  Sir  William  Brandon,  Henry’s 
standard-bearer,  cleft  his  skull,  tore  the 
standard  from  his  grasp,  and  flung  it  on 
the  ground.  “  He  was  now,”  says  Hume, 
“  within  reach  of  Richmond  himself,  tvho 
declined  not  the  combat.”  Others  say 
Richmond  drew  back,  as  a  braver  man 
might  have  done  in  his  place — 

“  No  craven  he,  and  yet  he  shuns  the  blow. 
So  much  confusion  magnifies  the  foe.” 

Fortunately  for  him,  Sir  William  St.anley 
came  up  at  the  very  nick  of  time  “  with 
three  thousand  tall  men,”  and  overpower¬ 
ed  Richard,  who  died,  fighting  furiously, 
and  murmuring  ivith  his  last  breath.  Trea¬ 
son  I  treason  !  treason  /  So  nicely  timed 
was  Stanley’s  aid,  that  Henry  afterward 
justified  the  ungrateful  return  he  made 
for  it  by  saying  :  “  He  came  time  enough 
to  save  my  life,  but  he  staid  long  enough 
to  end.anger  it.”  Richard  received  wounds 
enough  to  let  out  a  hundred  lives  ;  his 
crown  had  been  struck  off  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  onset :  and  his  armor  Avas  so 
broken,  and  his  features  AA’ere  so  defaced, 
that  he  Avas  hardly  to  be  recognized  Avhen 
dragged  from  beneath  a  heap  of  slain — 

“  His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand. 

His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand ; 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses’  feet. 

With  dinted  shield  and  helmet  beat, 

The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone — 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ?' 

And  can  that  stripped  and  mutilated 
corpse  be  the  crowned  monarch  who  at 
morning’s  rise  led  a  gallant  army  to  an 
assured  victory,  Avho  had  recently  l)een 
described  by  a  distinguished  foreigner  as 
holding  the  proudest  position  held  by  any 
king  of  England  for  a  hundred  years  ?* 
Nothing  places  in  a  stronger  light  the 
depth  of  moral  degradation  and  insensi¬ 
bility,  fast  verging  toward  barbarism,  to 
which  men’s  minds  h.ad  been  sunk  by  the 
multiplied  butcheries  of  these  terrible  con¬ 
flicts,  th.an  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
the  dead  King,  AA'ith  the  sanction,  if  not 
by  the  express  orders,  of  his  successor. 
The  body,  perfectly  naked,  with  a  rope 
round  the  neck,  aa'us  flung  across  a  horse, 
like  the  carcass  of  a  calf,  behind  a  pursui¬ 
vant-at-arms  bearing  a  silver  boar  upon 
his  coat,  and  w'as  thus  carried  in  triumph 
to  Leicester.  It  was  exposed  two  days 
in  the  ToAAmhall,  and  then  buried  A\’ithout 

*  Philip  de  Comiuines. 
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ceremony  in  the  Grey  Friars  Church.  At  I 
the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses,  I 
the  remains  were  thrown  out,  and  the 
coffin,  which  was  of  stone,  was  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  watering-trough  at  the  White 
Horse  Inn.  The  best  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Hutton,  who  made  a  journey  on  pur¬ 
pose  in  1758,  could  collect  concerning  it, 
was  that  it  was  broken  up  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First, 
and  that  some  of  the  pieces  had  been 
placed  as  steps  in  a  cellar  of  the  inn.  “To 
what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !” 
The  sign  of  the  White  Boar  at  Leicester, 
at  which  Richard  slept,  was  forthwith 
converted  into  the  Blue  Boar ;  and  the 
name  of  the  street,  called  after  it,  has 
been  corrupted  into  Blubber  Lane. 

As  to  the  person  of  Richard,  we  agree 
with  Buck  and  Walpole.  “The  truth,” 
says  Walpole,  “I  take  to  have  been  this  : 
Richard,  who  was  slender  .and  not  tall, 
had  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the 
other,  a  defect  by  the  magnifying-glasses 
of  party,  by  distance  of  time,  and  by  the 
amplification  of  tradition,  easily  swelled 
to  shocking  deformity.”  The  impression 
left  by  a  marked  personal  peculiarity  may 
be  unconsciously  nightened  and  transmit¬ 
ted  till  it  becomes  inextricably  woven 
into  the  web  of  history.  Thus  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay,  a  w.arm  admirer  of  both  Luxem¬ 
bourg  and  William,  winds  up  a  brilliant 
paragraph  by  the  remark  that  amongst 
the  one  huudred  thousand  men  engaged 
at  Landen,  “  perhaps  the  two  feeblest  in 
body  were  the  humpbacked  dwarf  who 
urged  on  the  fiery  onset  of  France,  and 
the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the 
slow  retreat  of  England.”  The  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  Richard’s  personal 


appearance  is  that  drawn  from  Dr.  Shaw’s 
address  to  the  citizens  of  London  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  usurpation.  After  contending 
that  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Clarence  was  obvious  from  their  likeness 
to  persons  with  whom  their  mother  had 
intrigued,  he  went  on  :  “  But  my  Lord 
F*rotector,  that  very  noble  Prince,  the 
pattern  of  all  heroic  deeds,  represents  the 
very  face  and  mind  of  the  great  Duke  his 
father.  His  features  are  the  same,  and  the 
very  express  likeness  of  that  noble  Duke.” 
At  these  words,  the  Protector  was  to 
enter  as  if  bjy  chance ;  and  although  the 
point  was  missed  by  his  non-appearance 
till  a  few  minutes  later,  such  a  coup  de 
the&tre  would  hardly  have  been  hazarded 
if  Richard  either  presented  no  resem¬ 
blance  or  a  miniature  and  caricature  one 
of  his  father.  A  Scotch  prelate,  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  concluding  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  Prince  James  of  Scotland 
and  the  Lady  Anne  de  la  Pole,  thus  al¬ 
ludes  to  Richard’s  stature  in  his  address  : 

“  He  (the  King  of  Scotland)  beholds  in  your 
face  a  princely  majesty  and  authority  royal, 
sparkling  with  the  illastrious  beams  of  all  moral 
and  heroical  virtue.” 

He  had  a  habit  of  gnawing. his  under 
lip  and  a  trick  of  playing  with  his  dagger, 
which,  although  misconstrued  into  signs 
of  an  evil  disposition,  were  probably  mere 
outward  manifestations  of  restlessness. 

I  Polydore  Virgil  speaks  of  his  “  horrible 
!  vigilance  and  celerity.”  It  was  the  old 
!  story  of  the  sword  wearing  out  the  scab- 
!  bard  ;  and  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
i  not  long  have  survived  Bosworth  Field 
j  had  he  come  off  unscathed  and  the  con- 
1  queror. 


CAP. TAIN  JOHN  ERICSSON. 


The  name  of  Ericsson  has  become  re-  ments  of  the  world.  The  Monitor,  in- 
no  wned  in  Naval  Architecture.  The  tre-  vented,  constructed,  and  fitted  in  all  her 
mendous  conflict  between  the  Monitor  and  arrangements  and  naval  armor  for  the 
the  Merrimac,  iron-clad  steam-ships,  has  wondrous  conflict  which  has  sent  her  re¬ 
awakened  a  deep  and  perpetual  interest  in  renown  over  all  Christendom,  originated 
the  minds  of  public  men  and  the  govern-  in  the  mechanical  genius  of  Capt.  Ericsson. 
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The  achievements  of  the  Monitor,  and  the  ] 
rinciple  on  which  her  success  depends, 
ave  become  portions  of  our  national  his¬ 
tory.  A  portrait  of  the  man  who  has  thus 
done  honor  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
and  furnished  such  surprising  means  of  de¬ 
fense  to  the  public  interests  in  an  hour  of 
extreme  peril,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  cu¬ 
riosity  and  meet  a  welcome  from  the  eye 
which  gazes  upon  its  strongly  marked 
lineaments.  It  is  a  remarkable  face.  No 
one  can  scan  it  without  a  conviction  that 
behind  that  face  lie  talent,  genius,  me¬ 
chanical  invention,  and  decision  of  charac¬ 
ter.  The  portrait  has  been  accurately  en¬ 
graved,  with  fine  artistic  taste,  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Ferine,  both  as  an  embellish¬ 
ment  to  this  number  and  to  gratify  those 
who  admire  genius. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  will  add  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  the  portrait. 

John  Ericsson  was  bom  in  the  province 
of  Wermeland,  Sweden,  in  1803.  Being 
the  son  of  a  mining  proprietor,  his  earliest 
impressions  were  derived  from  the  engines 
and  machinery  of  the  mines.  In  1814,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Count  Platen, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Beraadotte,  and  be¬ 
ing  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  engineers, 
was  employed  as  a  niveleur  at  the  Grand 
Ship  Canal,  where  he  set  out  the  work  for 
more  than  six  hundred  soldiers.  In  1820, 
he  entered  the  Swedish  army  as  an  ensign, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy. 
His  regiment  being  stationed  in  the  north¬ 
ern  highlands,  where  an  accurate  Govern¬ 
ment  survey  was  in  progress,  Ericsson 
surveyed  upward  of  fifty  miles  of  territo¬ 
ry,  detailed  maps  of  which,  executed  by 
his  own  hands,  are  yet  in  the  archives  of 
Sweden.  In  1 826,  he  obtained  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  with  a  view 
of  introducing  his  invention  of  a  flame-en¬ 
gine,  which  he  had  exhibited  in  a  machine 
of  about  ten  horse-power.  This  engine 
did  not  meet  his  expectations  and  involv¬ 
ed  heavy  expenditures,  which  induced  him 
to  resign  his  commission  and  devote  him¬ 
self  to  mechanical  pursuits. 

Numerous  inventions  followed,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  steam-boiler 
on  the  principle  of  artificial  draft,  for  the 
introduction  of  which,  Ericsson  joined  the 
established  mechanical  house  of  John 
Braithwaite.  After  having  been  applied 
to  numerous  boilers  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  in  London  with  success,  effecting  a 
great  saving  in  fuel  and  dispensing  with 
the  huge  smoke-stacks,  his  invention  was 


applied  to  railway  locomotion  on  the  Liv¬ 
erpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  the  fall 
of  1829.  The  directors  had  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  locomotive-engine,  and  with¬ 
in  seven  weeks  of  the  time  of  trial,  Erics¬ 
son  heard  of  the  offer,  planned  an  engine, 
executed  the  working-drawings,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  machine.  The  lightest  and  fast¬ 
est  engine  started  on  this  occasion  was  the 
Novelty,  which,  guided  by  its  inventor, 
Ericsson,  started  off  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  The  principle  of  artificial 
draft  which  characterized  this  engine,  is  yet 
retained  in  all  locomotive-engines;  but  a 
different  mode  of  producing  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  so  soon  after  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Novelty,  that  the  original  in¬ 
ventor  derived  no  advantage  from  it.  A 
similar  engine  of  greater  power  he  subse¬ 
quently  constructed  for  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  For  this  invention  he  received  the 

Srize  medal  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of 
Tew-York. 

In  1833,  he  reduced  to  practice  his  long- 
cherished  project  of  a  caloric-engine,  and 
submitted  the  result  to  the  scientific  world 
in  London.  The  invention  excited  very 
general  interest,  and  lectures  were  deliv¬ 
ered  in  explanation  and  illustration  of  its 
pi'inciple  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  by  Professor 
Faraday.  Ericsson’s  attention  was  next 
directed  to  navigation,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  invention  of  the  propeller,  and  of 
that  new  arrangement  of  the  steam  ma¬ 
chinery  in  ships  of  war  which  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  navies  of  the  world.  Ericsson 
sought  to  bring  these  inventions  to  the  fa¬ 
vorable  notice  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
and  was  listened  to  with  polite  but  incred¬ 
ulous  attention.  He  took  their  lordships 
on  a  trial-trip,  in  a  vessel  constructed  with 
his  new  propeller,  but  he  could  not  induce 
them  to  believe  what  they  saw.  He  found 
a  more  confiding  listener  in  Captain  R.  F. 
Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by 
whose  influence  with  the  administration  of 
that  time  at  Washington,  he  was  placed  in 
a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

In  1839,  Ericsson  came  to  New-York. 
In  1841,  he  was  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  ship-of-war,  the 
Princeton,  on  the  very  plan  which  had 
been  received  with  such  indifference  by 
the  British  Admiralty. 

She  was  the  first  steamship  ever  built  with 
the  propelling-machinery  under  the  water¬ 
line  and  out  of  the  reach  of  shot. 

In  the  United  States  division  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  of  all  nations  in  Lon- 
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don  in  1851,  Ericsson  exhibited  the  dis¬ 
tance-instrument,  for  measuring  distances 
at  sea ;  the  hydrostatic  gage,  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  fluids  under  pressure  ; 
the  reciprocating  fluid-meter,  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  pipes  during  definite  periods ;  the 
alarm-barometer ;  the  pyrometer,  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  standard  measure  of  temperature 
from  the  freezing-point  of  water  up  to  the 
melting-point  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid-me¬ 
ter,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  fluids  by  the  velocity  with  which 
they  pass  through  apertures  of  definite 
dimensions  ;  and  a  sea-lead,  contrived  for 
taking  soundings  at  sea  without  rounding 
the  vessel  to  the  wind,  and  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  length  of  the  lead-line.  For 
these  he  received  the  prize-medal  of  the 
Exhibition.  In  1852,  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa  by  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden.  In  the  same  year  he 
brought  out  a  new  form  of  coloric-engine 
in  the  ship  Ericsson.  He  propelled  this 
ship  of  two  thousand  tons  from  New- 
York  to  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac,  in 
very  rough  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of 
F ebruary,  1853.  Ericsson  was  invited  by  a 
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committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
visit  Richmond  as  the  guest  of  the  State. 
In  the  midst  of  numerous  mechanical  pur¬ 
suits,  Ericsson  has  since  devoted  himself 
to  perfecting  the  coloric-engine.  Step  by 
step  he  has  been  advancing  to  admitted 
success.  It  is  now  applied  to  purposes 
of  pumping,  printing,  hoisting,  grinding, 
sawing,  turning  light  machinery  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  working  telegraphic  instru¬ 
ments,  and  propelling  boats.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  these  engines  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Ericsson  still  labors 
with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  boy¬ 
hood.  While  engaged  in  carrying  out 
his  inventions,  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
him  to  pass  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  his 
table  in  the  execution  of  detailed  mechan- 
icjil  drawings,  which  he  throws  ofl*  with  a 
facility  and  a  style  that  have  probably  never 
been  surpassed.  Thus  we  found  him  busy 
on  the  day  we  wrote  this  for  our  present 
number.  Such  is  the  man  whosq  portrait 
embellishes  this  number  of  The  Eclectic. 
The  main  facts  of  this  brief  notice  we 
gather  from  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia^  which 
is  a  mine  of  information. 


THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON 


In  connection  with  a  portrait  of  Capt. 
J.  Ericsson,  in  this  number  of  The  Eclec¬ 
tic,  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  naval  inventor  to  place  before 
our  readers  the  evidence  which  proves 
him  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  Monitor 
steam-battery  was  built.  The  evidence  is 
fully  and  briefly  embraced  in  the  following 
communication  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III. : 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  city  of  New- York  to 
Emperor  Napoleon  IH.,  at  Paris,  by  J. 
Ericsson,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1854.  The  receipt  of  the  said  commu¬ 
nication  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  his 
Majesty. : 

EXTRACT. 

“New  System  of  Naval  Attack. — 


AND  CAPTAIN  ERICSSON. 


The  vessel  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
iron.  The  midship  section  is  triangular, 
with  a  broad,  hollow  keel,  loaded  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  heavy  upper- works.  The  ends 
of  the  vessel  are  moderately  sharp.  The 
deck,  made  of  plate-iron,  is  curved  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely  with  a 
spring  of  five  feet ;  it  is  made  to  project 
eight  feet  over  the  rudder  and  propeller. 
The  entire  deck  is  covered  with  a  lining  of 
sheet -iron  three  inches  thick,  with  an 
(mening  in  the  center  sixteen  feet  diameter. 
This  opening  is  covered  by  a  semi-globu¬ 
lar  turret  of  plate-iron,  six  inches  thick, 
revolving  on  a  column  and  pivot  by  means 
of  steam-power  and  appropriate  gear-work. 
The  vessel  is  propelled  by  a  powerful 
steam-engine  and  screw-propeller.  Air 
for  the  combustion  in  the  boilers  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  large  self-acting  centrifugal  blow¬ 
er,  the  fresh  air  being  drawn  in  through  nu- 
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merous  small  holes  in  the  turret.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  combustion  and  impure  air  from 
the  vessel  are  forced  out  through  conduct¬ 
ors  leading  to  a  cluster  of  small  holes  in 
the  deck  and  turret.  Surrounding  objects 
are  viewed  through  small  holes  at  appro¬ 
priate  places.  Reflecting  telescopes,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  protruded  or  Avithdrami  at 
pleasure,  jdso  aflbrd  a  distinct  view  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  The  rudder-stock  pass¬ 
es  through  a  water-tight  stufling-box,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  helm  being  worked 
within  the  vessel.  Shot  striking  the  deck 
are  deflected,  whilst  shell  exploding  on  it 
Avill  prove  harmless.  Shot  (of  cast  iron) 
striking  the  globular  turret  w’ill  crumble 
to  pieces  or  are  deflected.  This  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  naval  attack  will  place  an  entire 
fleet  of  sailing-ships,  during  calms  and 
light  winds,  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  craft. 

‘  Boarding,’  as  a  means  of  defense,  will  be 
impracticable,  since  the  turret-guns,  Avhich 
turn  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel,  command¬ 
ing  every  point  of  the  compass  at  once, 
may  keep  off  and  destroy  any  number  of 
boats  by  firing  slugs  and  combustibles. 

“A  fleet  at  anchor  might  be  fired  and  put 
in  a  sinking  condition  before  enabled  to 
get  under  way. 

“  Of  wiiat  avail  would  be  the  ‘  steam 
guard-ships’  if  attacked  on  the  new  sys¬ 
tem?  Alas  for  the  ‘wmoden  walls’  that 
formerly  ‘ruled  the  weaves!’ 

“  The  long-range  Lancaster  gun  would 
scarcely  hit  the  revolving  iron  turret  once 
in  six  hours,  and  then,  six  chances  to  one, 
its  shot  or  shell  would  be  deflected  by  the 
varying  angles  of  the  face  of  the  impreg¬ 
nable  globe.  When  ultimately  struck  at 
right  angles,  the  globe,  which  Aveighs  up¬ 
ward  of  forty  tons,  will  be  less  affected  by 
the  shock  than  a  heavy  anvil  by  the  blow 
of  a  light  hammer ;  consequently,  the  shot 
would  crumble  to  pieces,  whilst  the  shell 
would  strew  the  arehed  deck  wdth  harm¬ 
less  fragments. 


“During  contest  the  revolving  turret 
should  be  kept  in  motion,  ‘the  port-holes 
being  turned  away  from  the  opponent 
except  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  which, 
however,  should  be  made  during  full  rota¬ 
tion,  as  the  lateral  aim  in  close  quarters 
requires  but  little  precision.” 

ABSURDITY  OF  CAPTAIK  COLEs’s  CLAM. 

Captain  Coles  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  of  April  5th,  1862,  that  his  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  in 
1 855,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  impregnable  vessels,  and  that  toward 
the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  had  “a 
rough  model  made  by  the  carpenter  of 
the  Stromboli,”  and  that  he  proposed  to 
protect  the  guns  by  a  stationary  shield  or 
cupola.  Captain  Coles,  it  appears,  met 
wdth  no  encouragement  from  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  therefore  consulted  Mr.  Brunei, 
the  celebrated  engineer,  who  warmly  em¬ 
braced  the  plan.  “He  did  more,”  says 
Captain  Coles,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  ; 
“  he  assisted  me  in  my  calculations,  and 
gave  me  the  aid  of  his  draughtsmen.” 
Captain  Coles  further  states  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  official  neglect,  he  persever¬ 
ed,  and  in  March,  1859,  produced  draw¬ 
ings  of  a  “  shield  fitted  wdth  tuni-tables.” 
Lastly,  in  December,  1860,  Captain  Coles 
published,  in  Slackwood’s  Magazine^ 
drawings  of  his  “  gun-shield  and  revolving 
platform,”  the  platform  being  turned  by 
manual  power  only. 

The  information  thus  conveyed  would 
have  been  put  before  the  public  ere  this, 
but  for  the  supposition  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  Frencn  would  cause  to  be  made 
known  the  fact  that  his  Majesty  received 
from  Captain  Ericsson  already,  in  1854, 
plans  and  description  of  the  revolving  cu¬ 
pola  and  shot -proof  iron  battery  here 
shown. 
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American  Throlooioal  Rktiew.  —  The  July 
number  of  this  able  Reviete  has  been  laid  on  our 
table.  Its  contents  indicate  well-filled  pages.  The 
first  article,  by  Dr.  Hickok,  of  Union  College,  on 
Psychology  and  Skepticism,  replies  in  detail  to  the 
criticisms  urged  by  the  Prirteeton  Review  acainst  his 
system  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  very  thorough  exam¬ 
ination,  showing,  among  other  things,  that  his  op- 
nents  have  mistaken  what  Dr.  Hickok  represents  as 
the  objectiotis  of  skeptics  for  his  own  views. 

Pr->fessor  March,  of  Easton  College,  on  compara¬ 
tive  grammar,  takes  up  a  sentence  of  Shakspeare, 
and  discusses  it  in  the  light  of  comparative  philolo¬ 
gy  in  a  very  learned  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
article  on  the  Origin  of  Idolatry,  is  an  examination 
of  Rawlinson’s  views,  as  given  in  his  edition  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  shows  a  wide  range  of  learning.  Rev.  J. 
Ambrose  Wight,  of  Chicago,  on  the  Temptation  of 
Christ,  brings  out  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  analogy 
between  Christ’s  temptation  and  our  own.  The  next 
isa  masterly  article  on  British  Sympathy  with  Amer¬ 
ica,”  of  some  sixty  pages,  from  the  strong  pen  of  Prof 
H.  B.  Smith,  the  editor,  in  which  he  handles  British 
notions  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  rebellion  in 
a  manner  which  must  prove  very  gratifying  to  the 
American  reader.  The  article  should  be  extensive¬ 
ly  read.  The  article  on  Presbyterian  General  As¬ 
semblies,  by  Prof.  Smith,  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  sati  faction  by  the  ministers  and  friends  of 
both  bodies.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  article  in  the 
paged  of  this  Review. 

The  Crtstal  Palace  in  a  Night  Storm. — ^We 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  inside  the  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace  during  the  violent  thunder  storm  that  visited  the 
neiahborhoud  of  Sydenham.  The  novelty  of  the 
sights  I  hat  presented  themselves  was  striking  and 
marvelous.  In  a  moment,  from  intense  darkness 
the  whole  building  was  lit  up— every  object  stand¬ 
ing  out  as  bright  as  in  day  in  all  the  distinctness  of 
the  stei  eoscope,  to  which  indeed  it  might  be  com¬ 
pared,  with  the  additional  association  of  grandeur  in 
its  fullest  extent.  At  another  time  the  western  end 
of  the  center  transept  assumed  the  character  of  a 
brilliant  luminous  mass,  with  a  vividness  that  light¬ 
ning  only  possesses — brighter  far  than  the  sun. 
Then,  auuin,  the  roofs  wei^e  illuminated,  all  their 
beautiful  proportions  exhibited,  and  their  outlines 
distinct  and  dazzling,  as  though  studded  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  diamonds.  Turning  to  the  southern'  side, 
we  looked  out  upon  the  expanse  that  lay  before  us; 
here  the  scene  was  magic  in  its  charac'er.  From 
intense  darkn<-ss  flitted  at  rapid  intervals  every 
object,  sta’  ue,  fountain,  tree,  shrub,  terrace,  and  the 
distant  country  -to  Sevenoaks,  in  brilliancy  that  can 
scarcely  be  described  by  language.  We  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed  any  thing  so  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
grand. — Soulh-eatUrn  Oaxette. 

Pompeian  Glass. — M.  Bontemps,  in  a  memoir 
read  at  the -last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy,  on 
the  squares  of  glass  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Pompeii,  raises  the  question  of  the  manner  of  their 
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manufacture.  The  squares  measure  about  eighteen 
inches  by  twenty-four  inches,  and  are  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  thick.  The  question  raised  is,  wheth¬ 
er  they  were  blown  like  our  common  window  glass, 
or  cast.  M.  Bontemps  considers  the  air-bubbles  and 
other  features  presented  demonstrate  decidedly  that 
they  wt-re  simply  cast.  Samples  of  the  plates  have 
been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Claudet,  of  London, 
the  son  of  the  eminent  photographer,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result :  Silica,  69.43 ;  lime,  7 ;  soda,  17 ; 
alumina,  3;  oxyd  of  iron,  1 — 97.43,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  composition  of  the  glass  of  the  present 
day. — London  Review. 

Remarkable  Preservation  op  a  Bible. — During 
one  of  the  “  religious  persecutions  ”  in  Bohemia  an 
edict  was  issued,  commanding  the  peasantry  to  de¬ 
liver  up  all  their  Bibles,  for  destruction.  Various 
expedients  were  tried  by  the  Protestants,  to  preserve 
their  books.  One  old  lady  put  her  Bible  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  mound  of  dough,  and  baked  it.  The  house 
was  carefully  searched,  but  the  dough  protected 
Holy  Writ;  and  when  the  danger  was  passed,  the 
Bible  was  taken  uninjured  from  the  loaf.  This  vol¬ 
ume,  printed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
thus  preserved,  is  still  extant,  in  the  possession  of  a 
resident  of  Lucas  county,  Ohio. 

A  Musical  Brute. — In  the  French  court  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  are  certain  automatic  birds  and  an¬ 
imals,  the  former  of  which  flutter  about  and  sing 
mo-t  naturally,  and  the  latter  of  which  play  on  gui¬ 
tars,  violins,  drums,  etc.  The  hare,  which  performs 
on  the  guitar,  is  a  wonderful  creature.  He  not  only 
thrums  the  strings,  but  he  w'inks,  moves  his  nostrils 
after  the  manner  of  hares,  opens  and  closts  his  eye¬ 
lids  as  if  in  sleepy  enjoyment  of  the  music,  which, 
however,  is  not  particularly  good. — London  paper. 

How  Mant  Balls  Kill  in  Battle.— Marshal 
Saxe,  a  high  authority  in  such  things,  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  to  kill  a  man  in  ba'tle,  the 
man’s  weight  in  lead  must  be  expended.  A  French 
medical  and  surgical  gazette,  published  at  Lyons, 
says  that  the  fact  was  verified  in  Solfcrino,  even 
with  the  recent  great  improvements  in  firearms. 
The  Austrians  fired  8,400,000  rounds.  The  loss  of 
the  French  and  Italians  was  2000  killed  and  10,000 
wounded.  Each  man  hit  cost  720  rounds,  and  every 
man  killed  cost  4200  ounces.  The  mean  weight  of 
a  ball  is  one  ounce ;  thus  we  find  that  it  requit  ed  on 
an  average  272  pounds  to  kill  a  man.  The  soldier 
in  battle  may  therefore  find  comfort  in  reflecting 
that  700  shots  may  be  fired  at  him  before  he  is  hit, 
and  4200  before  he  “  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil.” 

A  mother  once  asked  a  clergyman  when  she 
should  begin  the  education  of  her  child,  and  she 
told  him  it  was  then  four  years  old.  “  Madam,” 
was  his  reply,  “  you  have  lost  three  years  already. 
From  the  very  first  smile  over  an  infant's  face  your 
opportunity  begins.” 
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TENNYSON’S  EXHIBITION  ODE. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Tennyson’s  Ode 
sung  to  Piofes^or  Bennett’s  music  at  the  opening  of 
the  International  Exhibition  in  London : 

Uplift  a  thousand  voices  full  and  sweet, 

In  this  wide  hull  with  earth’s  inventions  stored, 
And  praise  th’  invisible  universal  Lord, 

Who  lets  once  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet, 
Where  Science,  Art,  and  Labor  have  outponred 
Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

Oh  I  silent  father  of  our  Kings  to  be. 

Mourned  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee, 

For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  thee  ! 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine. 

And,  lo  1  thc,long  laborious  niiies 
Of  Palace ;  lo  I  the  giant  aisles. 

Rich  in  model  and  design  ; 

Harvest-tool  and  husbandry, 

Loiim  and  wheel  and  engin’ry. 

Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine. 

Steel  and  gold,  and  corn  and  wine. 

Fabric  rough,  or  Fairy  fine, 

Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Pulars  marvels,  and  a  feast 
Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  part  divine  1 
All  of  beauty,  all  of  use. 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star. 

Blown  from  over  every  main, 

And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt,  with  pain, 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 

Oh  I  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain. 

And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky. 

And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours. 

Till  each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men’s  good. 

And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 

Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  arm6d  towers. 

And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature’s  powers. 

And  ga  hering  all  the  fruits  of  Peace,  and  crown’d 
with  all  her  flowers. 

New  Comet. — A  telescopic  comet  was  delected 
on  December  29th,  1861,  at  3  a..u.,  at  Cambridge  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  independently  discovered 
on  January  8th,  1862,  by  M.  Wiiinecke  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  It  was  faint  when  first  seen,  and  became 
much  tainter  subsequently.  It  was  at  its  shortest 
distance  from  the  sun  on  December  6th,  being  then 
at  a  little  less  than  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  central  luminary.  It  approached  within 
ten  dcgre>-s  of  the  pole-star  on  January  20th.  The 
great  comet  of  July  of  last  year  was  observed  up  to 
January  of  the  present  year.  Astronomers  must 
wait  for  the  publication  of  all  the  observations,  be¬ 
fore  its  real  orbit  and  true  periodic  time  can  be 
finally  discussed.  At  present  the  latter  element  is 
doubtful— one  calculator  (Seeling)  making  its  time 
of  revolution  round  the  sun  4194  years,  whilst  an¬ 
other  (Capocci)  concludes  it  to  be  1796  years. 

More  Discoveries  in  ’  Acstrxlia.  —  Western 
Australian  papers  state  that  Mr.  Frank  Gregory  has 
just  returned  to  Perth  from  a  six  months’  explora¬ 
tion  of  North-Western  Australia.  He  has  discov¬ 


ered  a  country  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  numerous  pearl-oyster  beds.  He  found  in 
the  course  of  his  explorations  the  sandal- wood  tree, 
and  amongst  the  indigenous  fruits  was  one  nearly 
allied  to  the  monkey  bread-fruit,  also  sweet  water 
melons,  gourds,  the  wild  fig,  and  sweet  plum.  He 
also  met  with  palms,  the  wild  tobacco  plant,  and 
many  rare  and  beautiful  flowers.  He  likewise  dis¬ 
covered  a  fine  harbor  under  Rosemary  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  islands,  which  he  considers  equal  to  King 
George’s  Sound. 

Pretty  Women. — Of  all  other  views  a  man  may, 
in  time,  grow  tired;  but  in  the  countenance  of 
woman  there  is  a  variety  which  sets  weariness  at 
defiance.  '*  The  divine  right  of  beauty,’’  says  Ju¬ 
nius,  “  is  the  only  divine  right  a  man  can  acknow¬ 
ledge,  and  a  pretty  woman  the  only  tyrant  he  is  not 
authorized  to  resist." 

Haydn  and  nis  “  Creation." — The  Creation,  the 
first  of  Haydn’s  oratorios,  was  regarded  as  his  great¬ 
est  work,  and  had  often  elicited  the  most  heartfelt 
applause.  Now  that  the  aged  and  honored  compos¬ 
er  was  present,  probably  for  the  last  time,  to  hear 
it,  an  emotion  too  deep  for  utterance  se<  med  to  per¬ 
vade  the  Vast  audience.  The  fet  ling  was  too  reve¬ 
rential  to  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary  tokens  of 
pleasure.  It  seemed  as  if  every  eye  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  was  fixed  on  the  calm,  noble  face  of  the  vener¬ 
ated  artist;  as  if  every  heart  beat  with  love  for 
him  ;  as  if  all  feared  to  break  the  spell  of  hushed 
and  holy  silence.  Then  came,  like  a  euccession  of 
heavenly  melodies,  the  music  of  the  Creation,  and 
the  listen(  rs  felt  as  if  transported  back  to  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  world.  At  the  words,  “  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,''  when  all  the  instm- 
ments  were  united  in  one  full  burst  of  gorgeous  har¬ 
mony,  emotion  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  frame  of 
the  aged  man.  His  pale  face  ciimsoned ;  his  bosom 
heaved  convulsively ;  he  raised  his  eyes,  streaming 
with  tears,  towards  heaven,  and  lifting  upwards  his 
trembling  hands,  exclaimed — his  voice  audible  in 
the  pause  of  the  music:  “Not  unto  me,  not  unto 
me,  but  unto  thy  name,  be  all  the  glory,  O  Lord  !’’ 
From  this  moment,  Haydn  lost  the  calmi>rss  and  se¬ 
renity  that  bad  marked  the  expression  of  h's  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  very  depths  of  his  heart  had  been 
s'iried,  and  ill  could  his  wasted  strcngtii  sustain  the 
tide  of  fe<ling.  When  the  superb  chorus  at  the 
close  of  the  second  part  announced  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  creation,  he  could  bear  the  ex*!ite- 
meut  no  longer.  Assisted  by  the  Priece’s  physi¬ 
cian  and  several  of  his  friends,  he  was  carried  from 
the  theater,  pausing  to  give  one  last  look  of  grati¬ 
tude,  expressed  in  his  tearful  eyes,  to  the  orciiestra 
who  had  so  nobly  executed  his  conception,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  lengthened  plaudits  of  the  spectators, 
who  felt  that  they  were  never  to  look  upon  his  face 
again. 

Seeing  without  “  Eyes.” — “  Can  a  man  see  with¬ 
out  eyes?’’  asked  the  professor.  “  Yes,  sir,”  was  the 
prompt  answer.  “Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  make  that 
out?  ’  cried  the  astonished  professor.  “  He  can  see 
with  one,  sir,”  replied  the  ready-witted  youth  ;  and 
the  whole  school  shouted  with  delight  at  his  triumph 
over  metaphysics. 

New  Planets. — Between  February  11th  and  Au¬ 
gust  1 3tli,  1861,  nine  new  planets  were  discovered. 
Isince  the  latter  date  none  have  been  detected. 
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A  Fkmalk  Vkteran. — ^The  oldest  eantinien  of 
the  French  snuT  has  died  at  Issoudun,  aged  94 
years.  Th^rdse  Jourdan,  bom  at  Besan^onin  1768, 
was  married  in  1783  to  Jean  Patru,  wlio  afterward 
became  a  sergeant  of  the  Sixty-ninth  brigade.  She 
was  witii  her  husband  through  Bonaparte's  Italian 
campaigns  of  1796-7.  After  tliat  she  went  to 
Egypt,  and  was  present  at  the  landing  of  the  araiy 
before  Alexandria ;  she  was  at  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  at  Klcber’s  victory  near  the  ruins  of 
Heliopolis.  After  her  return  from  the  East  she  ac¬ 
companied  the  army  to  Austeilitz,  Jena,  Eylau, 
Fi'iedland,  during  the  campaigns  on  the  Elbe,  the 
■Vistula,  and  the  Niemen.  She  then  went  to  Spain, 
whence  she  returned  to  witness  the  battles  of  Ess- 
ling  and  Wagram.  In  1812  she  followed  the  grand 
army  to  Russia,  and  was  at  the  battle  before  Mos¬ 
cow,  where  her  husband  fell  while  storming  a  re¬ 
doubt.  She  returned  to  France  with  a  remnant  of 
that  host,  taking  part  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  was 
at  Bautzen,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo.  When  the  ar¬ 
my  was  reorganized  she  was  attached  to  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  the  Line,  and  went  with  it  to  Spain  in 
1823,  under  the  Duke  d’Angoulfime.  From  1830 
to  1834  she  was  in  Africa.  In  1869  she  went  there 
again  with  the  dep6t  of  the  Fourth,  remaining  till 
1860.  She  went  to  Issoudun  with  the  same  corps — 
allowed  a  pension  by  the  oflBcers,  idolized  by  the 
soldiers.  Her  rations  were  served  out  to  her  as  if 
she  was  on  the  strength  of  the  regiment.  She  re¬ 
tained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  without 
pain. — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

A  Grand  Monumknt. — A  monument  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale  to  Luther  is  to  be  erected  at  Worms. 
It  is  from  a  design  by  the  sculptor  Rietschel.  “  On 
a  base  ot  forty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  form  of  the 
battlements  of  a  castle — an  idea  suggested  to  the 
artist  by  Luther’s  hymn,  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott — :he  colossal  bronze  effigy  of  Luther  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  statues  of  Melancthon  and  t  euchlin,  and 
the  Princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse,  his  protectors ; 
while  close  to  the  statue  of  Luther,  leaning  on  the 
pedestal,  are  placed  his  predecessors  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  Peter  Waldo  and 
Saronarola.  The  whole  sum  required  for  this 
monument  is  £17,000,  of  which  £12,000  has  been 
already  collected,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Germany 
has  contributed  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  ;  but 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe — more  especially 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  even  Iceland — and 
beyond  Europe,  North- America,  the  brazils,  etc., 
have  lent  a  hand  to  this  work.  England  alone  has 
not  done  so  ”  says  the  circular  issued  by  the  I  'om- 
mittee  of  Englishmen  who  propose  to  remedy  the 
defect.  A  distinguished  list  of  names  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  committee  heads  the  circular. — 
Englith  paper. 

Remarkable  Escape. — A  carriage  accident  of  a 
very  serious  nature  took  place  lately  at  the  Dargle. 
Lady  Laura  Grattan,  being  desirous  of  viewing  the 
new  road  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  pictur¬ 
esque  ravine  by  Lord  Monck  recently,  proceeded  to 
drive  through  it  in  a  phaeton,  drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  and  driven  by  a  careful  servant,  named  Gas- 
son.  Feeling  some  apprehension  that  this  road, 
which  at  some  points  runs  above  the  ravine  at  an 
elevation  of  200  feet,  would  not  be  quite  secure, 
owing  to  the  recent  very  heavy  rains.  Lady  Grattan 
descended  from  the  vehicle,  at  the  same  time  desir¬ 


ing  the  driver  to  return.  In  doing  so  the  earth¬ 
work  of  the  road's  edge  gave  way  beneath  the 
horse’s  forefeet,  carriage,  horse,  and  driver  disap¬ 
pearing  in  a  moment  down  a  terrible  precipice  of 
some  160  feet,  into  the  foaming  torrent  beneath. 
Most  singular  to  relate,  although  the  hm-se  was 
killed,  aiid  the  vehicle  smashed  to  pieces,  the  driver 
escaped  with  a  deep  cut  on  the  head.  Lady  Grat¬ 
tan’s  escape  was  almost  as  singular,  sho  having 
scarcely  left  the  vehicle  a  moment  when  the  catas¬ 
trophe  occurred.  The  vehicle  itself  was  a  historic 
relic,  the  statesman,  Henry  Grattan,  having  often 
driven  it  about  the  neighborhood  of  Tiunahinch  in 
the  olden  time. — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

How  Vast  is  Crinoline. — The  production  of 
crinoline  is  going  on  at  a  flourishing  rate  in  Shef¬ 
field.  One  firm  alone  sends  out  no  less  than  twenty 
tons  weekly  of  the  delicate  material,  whilst  the  total 
weekly  “  make”  of  the  cutlery  capital  amounts  to 
no  less  than  1 60  tons.  This  rate  of  manufacture 
has  been  maintained  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
past  winter,  and  promises  to  increase  as  the  summer 
advances.  Already  enough  criioline  has  been 
manufactured  at  Sheffield  to  encircle  the  globe 
agaia  and  again. 

Zoological. — The  earth,  air,  and  sea  arc  peopled 
with  inhabitants,  to  which  systematic  zoological 
works  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  directories  con¬ 
taining  their  names  and  addresses.  But  so  number¬ 
less  arc  their  denizens,  that  it  can  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  many  should  be  overlooked  and  omitted 
from  the  earlier  editions ;  so  that  a  running  supple¬ 
ment  becomes  necessary,  to  receive  the  names  of 
new  visitors  which  from  time  to  tiiue  reveal  them¬ 
selves  to  the  prying  eyes  of  intruding  zoologists, 
who  scour  over  untrodden  deserts,  watch  in  lonely 
solitudes,  and  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  to  the  light  of  science  some  re¬ 
tiring  creature  which  has  hitherto  eluded  the  inqui¬ 
sitive  gaze  of  the  ardent  naturalist.  Such  running 
supplements  are  numerous,  and  are  enriched  by  the 
labors  of  workers  in  many  countries  aud  in  many  de¬ 
partments. 

Mechanical  Science. — ^That  wonderful  work  of 
engineering  enterprise,  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  is 
at  last  making  satisfactory  progress.  Its  entire 
length  is  to  be  7.9  miles,  and  it  presents  the  pecu¬ 
liar  difficulty,  that  from  the  immense  hight  of  the 
mountain  above  it,  no  shafts  can  be  sunk,  and  the 
whole  has  to  be  excavated  at  two  working  faces. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  year  boring  machinery  was 
applied,  worked  by  compressed  air ;  it  consisted  of 
eight  drilling  machines,  making  200  strokes  of  6 
inches  per  minute;  70  holes  about  8  feet  deep 
were  thus  made  in  the  face  of  the  rock  in  six  hours, 
and  four  hours  were  employed  in  blasting  and  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  fragments.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts  a  new  steam-machine  has  been  applied,  the 
invention  and  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Hawkes, 
Crawshay  A  Co ,  resembling  a  small  locomotive  en¬ 
gine,  and  carrying  a  large  wheel  on  which  are  fixed 
a  series  of  steel  cutters  intended  to  bore  auger 
fashion  into  the  rock,  whilst  the  fragments  dislodged 
are  removed  by  rakes  attached  to  the  machine. 

Write  your  name  by  kindness,  love,  and  mercy, 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people  you  come  in  contact 
with  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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